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FOR COOKING USES 


Has your grocer supplied you 


with this handy cooking sauce) 


If not, you are missing the handy way to use 
tomatoes—for flavor in everyday cooking! 

On the Pacific Coast and in certain sections of 
the South and Southwest, DEL MonTE Tomato 
Sauce has long been a staple with women who 
serve distinctive dishes. In thousands of homes, it 
is as indispensable as pepper and salt. Now, thanks 
to wider distribution, every housewife in the coun- 
. try may enjoy this remarkable kitchen sauce—if 
she insists that her grocer 
supply her. 

DEL Monte Tomato Sauce 
is not catsup, not chili sauce, 
not just tomatoes. It is not in- 
tended for service at the table. 
It is made for just one pur- 
pose—handy kitchen use in 


Free—a special collection of tomato sauce rect- 
pes and other valuable cooking information 


Dept. 51, CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, San Francisco 


the preparation of any food that calls for tomato 
flavor. Blended from concentrated tomatoes, fresh 
peppers and selected spices, it brings to your 
meals, without extra bother, the full zest and good- 
ness of this red-ripe fruit, enriched and seasoned. 

You will like its convenience and economy, too. 
It is ready to use. There is no cooking —no strain- 
ing of tomatoes—no guesswork with seasonings. 
And no waste—there’s just a cup in each of 
these handy cans. 

Ask your grocer for DEL 
MonTE Tomato Sauce. If he 
does not have it, he can get it 
for you. Once he puts it in 
stock, you'll want to order it 
by the dozen cans—and keep 
a good supply always on hand. 
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OT a single “Closed for Repairs” sign on 

Clinton Street in twenty years—since 1908, 
when the present Tarvia pavement was laid. This 
speaks volumes for the durability and economy 
of Tarvia highways. 


Remember, also, that Tarvia pavements are 


valued for comfort and safety. They are glare- 


free—do not wave, roll or rut. Their granular 


surface gives tires a safe treadhold in wet weather. 
Little wonder that those discriminating buyers 
the highway officials of America— have so largely 
increased the mileage of Tarvia year after year. 


Clinton Street, Watertown, N.Y. Tarvia-! 
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Up, at the end of the day, to the gleaming 
white tub, filled full, and the bobbing wel- 
come of Ivory! 

This is content... to slip into soft warmth 
that comes like a blanket up to the chin, while 
tired muscles let go, while tingling nerves go 
still! How easy to be a bathtub dreamer, 
spinning golden moments of silence . . . with 
Ivory drifting near your lazy hand! 

Gently you splash; slowly you cover yourself 
with bubbling crests of Ivory foam. Ivory, so 


quick to cleanse, rinses just as quickly away 


... kind to everything it touches - 








—leaving you lulled and ready for deep and 
comforting sleep. 

Have you ever wondered why an Ivory bath 
soothes . . . never gives your body a parched, 
taut feeling? Then remember that Ivory meets 
the severest test of soap: it is so pure and 
bland that it keeps the skin of millions of 
babies smooth and unfretted. 

And so from an Ivory bath, you slip drow- 
sily between warm, friendly sheets. Already 
you are ebbing away on the sweet tide of sleep. 


To you, a very good night! 


99 44/5) % Pure - “It floats” 
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The Myth of Profitless Prosperity 
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HE news is terrible. We, the people, are on our way to the bowwows again. 

Ruin is coming at a gallop and is just around the corner. 

To be specific: The statistics have broken out and are rioting. The havoc is 

frightful. Out of every hundred corporations, they have destroyed the profits 
of forty. They are killing the little fellows so ruthlessly that late reports say that 
one-tenth or one-twentieth of 1 per cent of all the corporations are now earning nearly 
half the total of profits. 

This news, if true, is of the highest importance. If scarcely more than one-half of the 
corporations earn any money, then we are bound for trouble. If the only profitable 
business is being grabbed off by the large concerns, then we are near the dread moment 
when all wealth will be concentrated in the hands of the few. And we know that 
concentrated wealth is used only for one purpose-—to enslave us. The news is highly 
authenticated. It is derived from government reports made up by Republicans—-who 
could have no reason for not putting the best foot forward. The news is accepted as 
true. Some of our business experts have drawn the most solemn deductions from the 
figures and spread out their fears and forebodings through bank surveys, speeches, and 
the publications of several wholly respectable colleges of business. The tidings reached 
Governor Smith and confirmed his worst hopes about the Coolidge prosperity. In his 
speech of acceptance he said: 


“In the year 1926, the latest figures available show that one-twentieth of one per cent of the 
130,000 corporations in this country earned 40 per cent of their profits; 40 per cent of the 
corporations actually lost money; one-quarter of 1 per cent of these corporations earned 
two-thirds of the profits of all of them. Specific industries are wholly prostrate and there is 
widespread business difficulty and discontent among the individual business men of the country.” 
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The figures only tell us more solemnly what was already common gossip. It has often 
been stated that about half of all the people who start in business fail, and we are 
perennially warned that it is only a question of time before competition squeezes out the 
little fellows. Now we are apparently up against the facts. Something ought to 
done. What can be done? 

Fortunately this is one of the few cases that can be cured by law. Any one of three 
laws would stop the trouble instantly. The most drastic action would be for 
Congress to pass a law prohibiting any department of the Government from publishing 
any figures whatsoever. That is a solution worth considering A second and less 
sweeping law would be to prohibit the departments from publishing any figures without 
complete explanations in words of one syllable telling exactly what the figures are and 
also what they are not. A third law that has attractive possibilities would be to amend 
the Pure Food Law, the Clayton Act, the Volstead Act or any statute whose name we 
know, so as to make it a felony for people to concoct or deal in figures that they do not 
know anything about. 

For these alarming facts about business happen to be not facts at all. The figures 
as generally given are correct. They are taken from a volume published each year by 
the Treasury Department and entitled Statistics of Income from Returns of Net Income 
The latest volume at the time of writing covers the returns for 1925 and ne 
calculations are taken from it, for only a preliminary report has as yet been issued 
1926. So the latest news is two years old and the latest full news is three years old 

But that does not matter. The data for 1916, or any intervening year except 1921, 
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arly all the 


for 


will do about as well. The news over which so many are wagging the 
news at all. It has been of record ever since we had any real figures on corporate incomes, 








The year 1921 saw the high mark; then 52 per cent of 
the reporting corporations showed no net income. That 
was a season of deep depression, and the pick-up was not 
completed in 1922, when 44 per cent gave no net income. 
The average for the ten years 1916-26 is 41 per cent, and 
so 1925 with 41 per cent and 1926 with 40 per cent are not 
above the average. It seems odd that we should get ex- 
cited about what appears to be a normal condition. 

But is it normal and healthy for 41 per cent of all the 
corporations regularly to go without profits? Is it normal 
and healthy for a few corporations to earn most of the 





money 

Most decidedly such a condition would be neither nor- 
mal nor healthy. If only 60 per cent of all our business 
enterprises regularly earned money and the others lost or 
only broke even, we should indeed be in a bad way. We 
should have more than the mythical 4,000,000 unemployed 
which we were said to have last winter; we should most of 
is be unemployed or harking back to the farm, where at 
least we could be sure of something to eat. If wealth were 
oncentrating, banks would not be opening branches 
everywhere to catch the smaller accounts. And we surely 
would not have an automobile-traffic problem. 


Putting Up a Poor Mouth 


HE plain facts are that the Treasury never reported 
that 40 per cent or any other per cent of business did not 
earn money. It has only reported that a certain proportion 
of corporations each year make returns which show no 
net profit for tax purposes. Net profit under the internal- 
revenue law may or may not have anything to do with 
earnings. It is a technical bookkeeping conclusion and with 
orporations has become a game of hide and seek with the 
Treasury. Some corporations return deficits because they 
lose money, but by far the greater portion of those who re- 
turn no profits for taxation achieve that result by great 
forethought and would be indignant if anyone accused 
them of being failures. The Treasury figures on corpora- 
»ns do not even pretend to give the facts on corporations, 
much less on business in general. They give their facts for 
what they are worth and do not read anything into them. 
And instead of ownership concentrating, it is spreading 
at an astounding rate. More people are now earning 
money out of business than ever before, and earning it on 
a sounder basis than ever before. The harbingers of gloom 
who come bearing facts have no facts. They have their 
nines upside down and think they are sixes. Very few of 
the experts seem to have troubled themselves to go to the 
source of their figures, although the Treasury publication 
from which all the calculations are made can be had for 
just sixty cents. The first one of them who saw the report 
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misread the captions on the columns of figures, and all the 
others seem merely to have repeated and enlarged on his 
errors. And thus has been built up a bogy man. It is not 
necessary to be either an accountant or an economist to 
understand the real facts as derived from the real figures. 
They areso plain that only a perverse genius can avoid them. 

The business of this country is done by about 2,000,000 
concerns and, going back to 1926, about 428,000 of these 
enterprises were conducted as corporations. Three-quarters 
of these corporations are very small and report net profits 
that average around $200 a week or less. They are merely 
small businesses which, for reasons of their own, have 
chosen to incorporate. They are in everything except 
legal form either sole proprietorships or partnerships. 
They do not often go through the form of declaring divi- 
dends, and one of the mysteries of the revenue collectors 
is why they make tax returns showing net profits. They 
could as easily absorb these sums in salaries, for there is no 
manner in which the revenue officers can fix the propriety 
of the amount of a salary. 

About one-half of the corporations which report no net 
incomes are similar little concerns in which the proprietors 
or partners see to it that their salaries and other expenses 
absorb any amount which might otherwise have to be re- 
ported as net income and be liable for taxation. A second 
group among the corporations that report no net income 
are so organized that they could not possibly have any in- 
come. For instance, it is considerably more convenient to 
operate an estate as a corporation than as a trusteeship, 
and a great many estates are so incorporated. Instead of 
paying incomes to the beneficiaries, the beneficiaries be- 
come officers of the corporation and take the whole income 
of the estate in agreed proportions as salary. This method 
is also used by individuals both for convenience and for tax 
dodging. One of the problems of the Treasury is devising 
ways and means to tax corporations which absorb their net 
incomes through bookkeeping devices. A man of great 
experience in tax matters who has audited thousands of 
corporate tax returns said to me: 

‘*Unless further laws are passed, we cannot touch the 
prosperous close corporation that distributes all of its net 
profits in the form of salaries. I have before me a company 
owned by three stockholders, all of whom are officers. On 
the face of its return it ought to show at least $300,000 in 
net profits after paying reasonable salaries to the officers. 
But it shows no net profits. Those officers each draw more 
than $100,000 a year in salary. That is too much, but the 
law gives no guide to salary fixing. And it would be 
dangerous for the Government to have the power to fix 
salaries. But salaries and other items over which we have 
no control destroy any relation between the revenue re- 
turns of net profit and the actual facts.” 
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Possibly one-quarter of the corporations which report 
no net income have, for various reasons, actually earned 
no money or have a deficit on the year’s operations. Even 
the deficit may be a purely technical calculation and in no 
way connected with approaching failure. The corporations 
reporting no net income in 1925 paid out nearly $400,000,- 
000 in cash dividends and more than $40,000,000 in stock 
dividends. Also they paid $864,000,000 in interest and did 
a total gross business of more than $22,000,000,000. What- 
ever these figures may or may not show, certainly they do 
not show that all the corporations which technically had no 
net profits were getting ready to file petitions in bank- 
ruptcy. 

If this celebrated 40 per cent of no-net-profit concerns 
were near failure, then the failure statistics as compiled by 
Bradstreet’s would surely have some relation to the ups 
and downs of the Treasury percentages. The Bradstreet 
average of failures as compared to the total of business 
enterprises runs around 1 per cent a year. In only seven- 
teen out of forty-seven years recorded has the rate exceeded 
1 per cent. The high point was 1893—the year of the great 
panic—when the rate ran up to 1.46. The peak of the past 
thirty years was in 1922, when the rate reached 1.08 per 
cent. In that year 44 per cent of the corporations reported 
no net income as against the average of 41 per cent, but 
since 1921 had a rate of 52 per cent, it is likely that many 
concerns which hung on through that year failed in the 
year following. Recent years have seen a failure rate run- 
ning from .84 per cent to .89 per cent. The year 1925 was 
low in failures; only 18,850 out of the 2,000,000 concerns 
doing business failed, whereas 177,738 corporations suc- 
ceeded in escaping taxes by reporting no net profits. In 
1926 and 1927 the failures were 20,024 and 20,267 respec- 
tively, while in the first of these years around 170,000 
corporations failed to return net profits. 


With Very Moderate Ratings 


HESE figures hardly sustain the popular notion that 

failure is the portion of half of all the people who go into 
business. It also runs flatly counter to the alarming news 
that 40 per cent of our corporations earn no money and are 
in danger of their lives. Neither of those popular state- 
ments has or ever had the slightest basis in fact. Not even 
in the worst panics in our history have half the people in 
business failed. It is sheer nonsense to talk about any such 
rate as regular and usual. 

But failures in business narrow down even closer. Out 
of every 100 concerns that fail about ninety-six have either 
no credit rating or Very Moderate, while less than ten have 
a total capital of as much as $5000. It is not surprising 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Things Wasn't So Dullin Dry 
Fork as Might be Supposed. 
A Parcel of the Boys Would Ride Over From 
Ten Sleep to Buzz Miss Abby for the Evening 


HAT fancied grievance is a-causing you to champ 
your teeth this bright morning?’ the guide 
queried of the youthful horse wrangler. 

“‘The trouble with these old-timers is that they don’t 
see that it’s ambitious young fellows like me that makes 
for progress in the world. To them the old way is good 
enough, while me, I’m a-looking ahead to’rds new ways 
that’s better than the old.” 

“Yeah?” queried the guide. ‘‘And in your peering into 
the future thataway, just what do you make out will be 
an improvement on the Ol’ Man’s present methods of 
running his dude ranch?” 

‘*Time-saving devices,” said the wrangler. 

‘*Your time or hisn, son?”’ the guide inquired. 

“Since I draw his pay,”’ the wrangler returned loftily, 
‘time saved for me is money earned for him.” 

“You converse like a booster committee, son,”’ 
guide. ‘‘Every word’s a slogan.” 

“For instance,” said the wrangler, unperturbed, ‘on 
every pack party we’ve took out for two year we've had to 
put up with mighty inferior equipment. Take them pack 
panniers—hardly no two sets alike; a few of them Cali- 
forny kayaks, canvas with leather straps to loop over the 
cross forks, a few gasoline boxes to be toggled on with 


said the 


sling ropes and a sprinkling of shaped and cowhide covered 
wooden panniers.” 

‘Unprepossessing as to looks, maybe,” the guide con- 
ceded, ‘‘but they always got us there and back.” 

‘‘But look at the onpardonable time we waste in pack- 
ing,’’ the wrangler pointed out. “‘A uniform set would save 
you and me twenty minutes, likely, on every morning 
pack-up. That’s forty minutes lost for the two of us. 
Twenty wasted hours of labor on a thirty-day pack trip. 
Scrapping obsolete equipment and installing new is time 
saved, and saving of time is progress—efficiency.”’ 

“Well, the Old Man was remarking that he hoped them 
new up-on-your-toes magazines you was perusing would 
elevate your efficiency to somewheres near par,’’ the guide 
commented. ‘‘Do you reckon they has? If so, what’s 
a-holding you back from instituting some of them short 
cuts to prosperity?” 

‘“‘T prevailed on Pap to order a new set 0’ panniers. Out- 
worn equipment layin’ round underfoot is an impediment 
to progress, so when he ordered the new stuff I touched a 
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match to that pile of old junk-—just to be helpful. And 
what does it get me? I asks you!” 

‘No, you tell me,” the guide amended 
sure and I'd only be guessing.” 

The wrangler waved a hand to indicate the disarray of 
wood, canvas and leather all about him 

““Why, he gives me a rush order at daylight to work up 
a makeshift set of panniers between now and sundowr 


They’ll be worse than the old was. I've collected gasoline 


boxes all through the valley and borried every pair of old 
decrepit panniers that anybody could spare Is that 
progress?” 


“Dunno, son,”’ said the guide. ‘ But it'll 
and sustained rate of speed if you finish that job on time 
Old Pap Sanders, owner of the dude ranch in question, 
entered the implement shed where the work was in prog 
ress, seated himself on a wagon tongue and surveyed the 
youthful horse wrangler with amused old blue eyes 
“Buddy, you bend all that vaunted efficiency of your: 
into shaping up a full dozen pairs of panniers before night 
fall,”’ he instructed. 


denote a hig 


**Progress, son, is relative according 
This here is 
them moments. This efficiency streak of yourn puts me ir 
mind of Bud Crandall and a post-office inspector that was 


downright rampant on the proper and efficient method of 


one ol 


to the emergencies of the moment 


doing things; also about a little school-marm that believed 
like you do—that all life was lived by mottoes—a slogan 
to fit every occasion. While you're a-working progressivel) 
and efficiently on them panniers, I'll lighten your labors by 


regaling you on the subject of Bud. 





p Sanders resumed 


First time we set eyes on Bud— Pa 


was when he come trailing a little bunch of heifers 
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was a 
There a sizable 
troop of sociable - 

minded male humans 

that clattered into Mrs. Bell's that night for supper. The 
widow surveyed the aggregation with her hands on her hips 
ind her face wreathed in a smile. Which the widow’s smile 
what y like a humorous catfish 


3 might call grim 
rding of a helpless tadpole. 
e reason I’m taking in this parcel of poker-playin’, 


ker-histin’ degenerates is because I need the business,” 


was yu 





3ut the rules is the same as before. 
The first hop-toad that forgets to wipe his boots and comes 
trackin’ mud in yere will catch what for. And the first that 
romps along three-four o’clock of a morning primed with 
rat-track and looking for a frolic will sure enough find it. 
This is a quiet, respectable dump, and the first horse thief 
that grows boisterous will get bounced out on his neck.” 

They all took that setting down and with grins instead 
of back talk, which goes to show you the effect that Abby 
Howard, of Ohio, has on men. Mrs. Bell’s place, having 
been mostly deserted since poor old Bell passed out, was 
now full to overflowing, and even her usual pleasantries of 
conversation couldn't shake loose a single boarder. 

Meanwhile Abby just radiates efficiency. She has a 
system for everything and a spicy little parable to go with 
it to clinch her p’int. It ain’t two days before the dozen- 
odd school kids’ speech resembles a verbal bombardment 
of them little mottoes that used to adorn the parlor walls. 
And Abby took just as easy and natural to regulating 
men's affairs too. She agrees with the widow that men- 
folks, as a whole, has a mighty offhand and slipshod way 
of doing things. She’s hell bent for having everything 
regulated and run on schedule. Life, to her, is something 
to be trod in a well-oiled groove, all conduct to pattern, 
which makes for well-ordered and frictionless progress. 
She lays down simple little rules by which all life should be 
lived. She instructed folks in her ideas in an efficient, 
well-bred but- meekly onflinching manner. 

She goes into Bill Barnes’ office on business and observed 
that the table he uses as a desk is piled with papers, maga- 
zines, a six-shooter, handcuffs, a bottle of Three Star, a 
plug of tobacco and other miscellaneous perquisites of his 
t She explains how it will increase his efficiency 
maybe 60 per cent to have all that débris neatly stowed 
away and him setting thar looking businesslike. 

Bill, who’s always ready to take the negative side of any 
debate onder the sun and thresh it out to the bitter end, 
that while he’s engaged in housekeeping that 


she explains informa! 


yusiness. 
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He Collects His Dignity and States: ‘‘I’tt Appoint Another Postmaster at Once’’ 


table three-four hours a day, some cow thief or other brand 
of miscreant is apt to be engaged in getting out of the 
country—which to his mind the capture of malefactors 
is his job and not day-herding the bric-a-brac on his 
desk. 

But she shakes a playful forefinger at him and observes, 
‘“*A place for everything, you know, and everything in its 
place,” as if that settles the matter for all time. 

Bill, who’s come off first in every argument he’s ever had 
with menfolks but has yet to win his first debate with a 
woman, has come to the p’int where he says his chivalrous 
nature forbids him to argue with a lady; so he concedes 
the issue. 

On the second day she drops into the Ten Sleep Trading 
Company and, there being no business at the time, the 
two clerks was occupied with a dime novel each during her 
conference with Ben Wilkins, the proprietor. She explains 
to Ben that employes should always be bustling about and 
acting busy as pet coons when a visitor 
comes in, just to lend the impression that 
business was rushing. That was the 
method followed by the most up-to-date 
merchants in her home hamlet and advo- 
cated by the leading publications devoted 
to progress and efficiency. She didn’t 
even consider it worth an answer when 
Ben says that it looked to him like a de- 
ceitful practice to delude customers that- 
away. Likewise, consuming of novels 
being deadening to the soul, she provides 
as substitutes a stack of the pushing peri- 
odicals she’s mentioned and with which 
she has finished. 
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plain words,” 
Bell interprets, 
hoping 

cache your 
racket and leave off holding drunken powwows about noth- 
ing all up an’ down the street till daylight, so’s she can de- 
lude herself into believing that instead of living in a heathen 
camp like this here one, she’s residing in a decent hamlet 
like she hailed from—and I back her play.” 

The better element of Ten Sleep wouldn’t admit there 
was a better, more law-abiding community anywheres 
extant, and to break the new school-marm in easy to ways 
that was harmless but new to her, the boys tones down 
their amusements somewhat after nightfall. That wasn’t 
difficult, because one after another would slip away and 
set round Mrs. Bell’s dining room till bedtime, regaling 
each other and the ladies with conversation. Streaks like 
that don’t last long, but the camp was still in the throes of 
it when Bud Crandall made his advent. 

He hove in sight trailing a hundred-odd head of young 
she stock, halted ’em a mile outside, made a leisurely camp 
and dangled on into town, to drop off at the nearest bar. 
He’d been riding for one outfit and an- 
other, he explained, and taking half his pay 
in heifer calves, running his little bunch 
on the range of whatever outfit he chanced 
to be working for, and from time to time 
drifting on in search of the one good spot 
in which to settle permanent. The last 
hitch had been from over Pine Leaf way, 
a couple of hundred miles to the east. 

“‘T cut the trail of a rumor that the Ten 
Sleep neighborhood had the most con- 
genial and convivial folks of any similar 
area in seven states,’”’ he says, ‘‘so here 
I am.” 

“*Your informant was onduly modest in 


you'll 


senseless 


Ben scans the pictures in these aids to x proclaiming it a rumor,” says Bill Barnes. 
progress, some of which is a year or two old. ; “He was quoting a simple fact.” 
“Well, it seems that I’ve fell so far be- Miss Abby ““Which I nowsee for myself,’ Crandall 


hind the march of progress in my meth- 
ods,” he says to Bill Barnes, ‘“‘that even back numbers 
builds for better business in my case.” 

Abby also has a little saying about ‘‘ Early to bed and 
early to rise,’ and so on. She lets it out that her home 
town in Ohio is a respectable place in which the citizenry 
has long since took note of that saying and goes to bed at 
ten o’clock or sooner and in which there was no onseemly 
midnight revelries. 





declared. ‘‘ The long weary trek has ended. 
I’ve come to the end of the trail. Put my name down in 
the directory, boys. Home at last and resting easy.” 
Bud Crandall, having covered the two hundred miles 
from Pine Leaf by slow stages and without relaxation en 
route, was bent on frolic and was in no such decorous 
mood as the rest of the camp a few hours after nightfall. 
As the rest of the boys trickled out on him and assembled 
at Mrs. Bell’s, he continued his frolic alone. Feeling 




















tumultuous, he mounted his horse and rode up and down 
the street at a run, fetching a screech every other jump 
and snapping a cap or two en route. 

“Cowboys in town! Get under the bed!” he yipped. 
On the next round he pulled up in front of Mrs. Bell’s and 
sang that he was a “‘poor lonesome coyote with nowheres 
to howl.” 

“Which there’s plenty healthier places to howl than 
right onder my front windows,” says Mrs. Bell, “and I’ll 
mighty quick enlighten him on that score if he don’t shut 
off that war whoop.” 

Miss Abby Howard seemed strangely upset at the first 
sound of that rollicking voice, and her pansy-blue eyes 
was some wide and startled. 

“That’s just Bud Crandall letting off steam,” Bill 
Barnes reassures her. ‘“‘It’ll simmer down directly.” 

“Bud Crandall!” she sort of whispers. ‘‘ Does he live 
here?” 

‘Just moved in today and voted himself into the di- 
rectory,’’ Rang Jones enlightened her. ‘‘ Nice upstanding 
lad,’ friendly as a pup, hard to rile, but with a look about 
him that he’d be a panther when pestered. I'd hate to 
tromp on his tail inadvertent.” 

This was Curly Peel’s chance to perform and he rose an’ 
stretched. 

“T surmise I’d best go out and bat him between the 
horns with my gun and pack him off to bed, since he’s an- 
noying Miss Abby,” he announced. 

But Miss Abby had jumped up, her face white and tense, 
and laid hold of his arm. 

““Don’t you dare!”’ she ordered. 

“Dare?” Curly says carelessly. ‘‘Don’t you worry 
about his hurting me any. I'll handle him easy.” 

“You sit right down!’’ Miss Abby stormed. ‘“‘He’s not 
doing you any harm.” 

Directly Bud rode off to his camp and things quieted 
down. Next day he’s in town again and observes Miss 
Howard on the street. 

““Oh, Abby Howard’s here now, is she?’ 


’ 
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Rang Jones explained that she was and what she was 
You speak as if maybe you had knew her previ- 
ous,” he suggests. 

“Well, a nodding acquaintance, you might say,” 
“Two years back I was riding for an outfit out- 
side of Three Roads and she was instructing the onfolding 
minds of the youth of that place. 
to an outfit near Pine Leaf, and she turns up there day- 
herding the thoughts of the Pine Leaf hopefuls 
get here and if here she ain't, too, a-presiding over the 
mental destinies of Ten Sleep infancy. ’ 


down Riverton way 
shares every year wl 


and winter-feed ° 
acquired a downy fuz 
Come last fall, I drifted f i 
‘I didn’t mean altogether ir 
‘But the fact that y: 


a-following of you here and there, maybe.” 

“Oh, no,”’ Bud returned, “‘ nothing like that. 
was always there first when I got there. 
coincidence, sort of.” 

He strolled along the street and accosted Miss Abby, it 
being of a Saturday and she having no sprouting young 
ideas to wrangle. 

“Well,” says he, “‘here I am again.” 

“‘A bad penny,” she returns tensely, 

“*Shucks, honey,”’ Bud protested, ‘‘ you're still a-pilfering 
your conversation out of frames on the parlor walls 
venerable moth-et and ready-made repartee is to illustrate 
points with, pet, not to serve as iron-bound by-laws of life.” 

“If you had more reverence for such venerable sayings, 
perhaps you could illustrate your own viewpoint on | 
better advantage,” she returned primly. 

Bud indulged in a speculative chuckle 
whirl at it just to please y 
poured the parables to me a-plenty, so I'd ought to |} 
But aside from all that, you know 
sun rises and sets in you so far’s I’m concerned 
been hungry for the sight of you. 


settled life, seems to me you're qi 
I'd put it down as ver} 
you there ahead of me 


hundred, and had threes 
sheer justice, how can yo 
“‘alwaysturnsup.”’ drifting, if you aim to 


ample of sticking to your bu 


grinned, ‘“‘I can se¢ 
ceding that good | 


little foot indignantly. 
“Well, in any event, I shan’t b 
stocked by now. for the regular teacher while | 
He laughed right 
grand little traveler,’ he said 
ahead of me instead of one 
the grounds that I don’t 
the same half acre of grou 


“Certainly not,” says she. “A rolling stone gather 
“Well, in my case,”’ Bud points out, “I’ve acquired the 


prettiest quarter section of land a man ever laid an ey Continued on Page 7! 























They Stood There Watching Him Move Off Across the Range, Leading His Pack Horse 

















Micky—She 
Had Forgotten 
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cRosBrY 


wing chair covered in peacock-blue chintz with ivory roses 


to cool white linen sheets. 

Anyhow, there he was. Even if he were angry with her, 
even if at dawn all had been over between them— yes, they 
had got in at dawn. Funny, the holy nakedness of those 
proud dark London streets with day just breaking—even 
if love had died on them, like the last of their champagne 
there he was. His nearness, conscious 
or not, comforted her. 

She let herself down upon her sol- 

itary pillow with a whimper of relief. 
Any honeymoon—so one had been 
told—must have at least one whaling 
good row in it. This, she supposed, 
was theirs. 

She closed her eyes. She puta hand 
to her head. She fingered a tumbled 
mop of silky dark hair. 

She thought, “‘I wish I had a head- 
ache powder.” 

Under other circumstances Micky 
would have been at her elbow with 
the powder, with a glass of water, with 
his adorable teasing grin. 

““Would be a wild woman, would 
you? I told you you'd fill a drunk- 
ard’s grave.” 


Micky! Mar: \ Micky’s grin was the sweetest thing 
ried to Micky \ about him; he had grinned at her be- 
Ait of Two é@ | ” 
\ fore the altar, under the nose of a 
Weeks and a an é oie oh : 
" bishop. “‘ Till death us do part,” the bishop 


Half, and She » 
Had Forgotten . ay 


Him 


P FROM deep gulfs of sleep, out of a smothering 

T fog of dreams, like a drowned thing floating to the 

surface of a waveless sea, she lifted her heavy eye- 

ids, just a little; she stirred a languid hand at the end of a 

nerveless arm, siie stirred beneath the sheet ten exhausted 

toes —to be sure she still lived, that the world still went on 

about her, that everything hadn’t stopped altogether, in 
the drugged dim wons in which she had been away. 

Where had she been? ‘‘Where am I?’’—the heroine of 
old novels coming out of a faint. 

Nowadays one didn’t faint, but one stayed out all night 
and danced and drank and came home and fell into bed, 
and the end of it all was returning to consciousness with a 
“Where am I?” just the same. 

Like a Victorian heroine, like the novels granny used 
always to be reading up in her room, in a knitted gray bed 
jacket, with that faint soft musty smell about her that was 
half Bond’s Lavender and half just age. 

Did old age have a smell of its own? Certainly. Every- 
thing had a smell—grass after a rain, dressing rooms at 
parties, lions in a zoo, babies—a funny, pitiful, milky 


1 : 


smell—ships--ugh, not to be thought of—gardenias, 
champagne, cigarettes. Micky! 

She caught her breath in a deep gasp; she flung her arm 
across the other pillow, cool, smooth unslept on; she 
gathered her white length and sat upright, staring wildly 
about her. 

Micky—she had forgotten Micky! Married to Micky 
all of two weeks and a half, and she had forgotten him; had 
waked and never missed the beloved rough head on the 
pillow beside her. She wasn’t fit to live, she wasn’t fit to 
leve, she ought to be dead. 

Micky! Then she saw him. Asleep in the big wing chair 
at the foot of the bed beside the fireplace, still in his shirt 
and trousers, but collarless. His head at an awkward and 
most uncomfortable angle, his mouth a little open—his 
beautiful, comical, stubborn mouth, betrayed and defense- 
less in sleep. He looked so innocent, he looked so gentle, 
he looked so little-boyish. Anyhow, there he was! He 
hadn’t gone to another hotel for the night. He hadn’t 
pent the night walking the streets of London. He hadn’t 
thrown himself into the Thames. He hadn’t done any of 
the things he so lately alarmingly threatened well, if not 
threatened, implied. 

It all eame back to her now. Another Victorian cliché. 

f course he no longer loved her, or he wouldn't have left 
ker. bed and board, so definitely, so brutally; preferring a 








had intoned magnificently. Being a friend 
of the family, he had endeavored, in his 
deepest ecclesiastical tremolo, to confer 
upon the affair a special permanence. 

“Try and do it,”” Micky had muttered, grinning; defy- 
ing dust and ashes casually. 

It hadn’t taken death to do it; it had taken merely a 
good-looking Englishman in a wild, wet night club, at half- 
past four in the morning. 

It all came back to her now. She groaned gently with 
more than a headache. Gardenias and champagne, jazz 
not too loud, but most awfully seductive—a lot of gilt gar- 
lands on pinkish-paneled walls, a lot of people—a milling, 
scented, blurred, mad lot of people. 

Better go back and think it all out carefully before 
Micky came to. 

Dinner at the Berkeley first of all—in Micky’s new 
evening things, in her heavenly new silver frock, with 
gardenias, with the pearls Micky had given her—not large 
but perfectly matched. That was out of granny’s old paper 
backs too. 

Things one used to read and giggle over millions of years 
ago coming true today in one’s own fearfully modern self 
funny. 

Dinner had been caviar and consommé froid, filet of sole, 
ceur d’artichaut, an orchestra playing Old Man River. 
“He don’t see nothin’, he don’t say nothin’; he jus’ keeps 
goin’ a1 

Cocktails and sauterne at the Berkeley. And Coin- 
treau— Micky hated Cointreau. 

“Go on if you want to,” he said, “‘but that stuff’s mis- 
cast. It’s not a liqueur, it’s a toilet water.” 

Micky was so funny and so sweet, snoring gently at that 
moment in the wing chair beside the dinky little fireplace 
that held a fan of white paper concealing a cautious hand- 
ful of coal and splinters of kindling. Her heart stood still to 
hear him from such a distance. 

“‘T took one look at you, and then my heart stood still.’ 

Ghastly the way tunes went round and round in one’s 
bead the morning after a wild party, as if part of one were 
still dancing somewhere. As if only part of one were lying 
in a wide cool English bed, in a quiet room where curtains 
of peacock-blue chintz with ivory roses, drawn close, shut 
out the sunlight. Sunlight! It must be simply blazing out- 
side; it burned through the ivory roses till each had a heart 
of flame—hearts of flame in a bluish dusk. Must be 
pretty late. She wondered what time it was outside. 
Outside what? Outside a darkened room where Micky 
slept in a chair and she lay in a bed, millions of miles apart; 
parted after only two weeks and a half of marriage. Tears 
seared her eyelids, slid down her cheeks, were salt, presently, 









































Then SheSaw Him. 
; Asleep in the Big 
‘ i ? Wing Chair at the Foot of the 

be 2d Bed Beside the Fireplace 


upon her lips. She made no sound; she lay there beau- 
tifully broken, in silence. 

It would have broken Micky’s heart to know she was 
crying—or would it, after the Englishman, after what 
Micky had said to her on the way home in the naked 
green-white dawn? 

“Tf you’re like that!’’ Micky had said. 

Better go back, check up on the whole rotten evening. 
She had to know where she stood with Micky before he 
woke up and looked at her out of his golden-hazel eyes, 
accusing, reproaching her. 

“T don’t know you!” he had said to her. “‘That’s all.” 

That was enough. If he didn’t, who did? He knew 
all there was to know of her. She supposed, fresh tears 
starting, that this was why her mother had cried at the 
wedding. Her mother knew that a man could have all of 
you in the palm of his hand for two weeks and a half and 
then say: “I don’t know you’’—just like that—like a dis- 
gusted stranger. 

Poor old mummee. Why wouldn’t she know? Three 
times married, twice widowed, once divorced, she couldn’t 
have found any of it very lasting. 

One wondered sometimes just why the divorce. Daddy 
wasn’t such a bad egg after all. He had a lot of charm. 
Too much probably. One woman couldn’t hold him. 

Thank heaven, Micky was a one-woman man!-—or 
wasn’t he? Oh, if he were not! What a life! He must be. 
He couldn’t be as good as that and not mean it. It would 
be simply too foul! 

The way he had been at the theater—holding her hand 
hard all through the soft stuff. Micky, who was simply 
death on a sappy line, who could kid the slushiest scene. 
Micky could laugh off anything, but he hadn’t laughed at 
the theater. 

“She looks like you,” he had whisper¢d—meaning 
Gertrude Lawrence, if you please—those adorable wistful 
eyes, that wonderful mouth. “Only, of course she’s not so 
good.” Imagine! 

Between the first and second acts, standing in the street 
with his sandy, curly head up, looking, among all those 
tight-lipped, cold-eyed Englishmen, like several million, 
freshly minted, he had suddenly told her, “Listen! I’m 
happy! I’m happy as hell tonight. Aren’t you?” 

Of course she had been happy, then and after. Ridicu- 
lously happy at supper in a quaint Italian place someone 
had told Micky to try. Micky had asked the orchestra to 
play O Sole Mio and had whistled it under his breath, off key. 

“IT don’t know many tunes,” he had said, ‘‘but I know 
what I like. Confessions of a connoisseur, what?” 

Afterward a plump little Russian woman with big black 
eyes singing a thing called Sans Toi in a way to break any- 
body’s heart. 
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“Without thee,’’ Micky had said. ‘‘H’mph! She’s got “Listen ’’—that was Micky; saxophones and violinsand Why, his mother was the shallowest, most selfish won 
the right dope, darling. There just wouldn’t be any morn- drums making a sort of background for his voice, a laugh- alive! She and Micky’s father had quarreled like cat a 
ing after.” ing, sobbing background for the slow deep words—‘“‘to me dog. Anybody would tell you. The minute Micky’s fath 
Which had not been true after all, because here was the you're the most sacred thing in the world,” he had said. died, when Micky was only seven, she ha oved the po 
ghastliest morning after one ever imagined. Sunlight ‘I mean it! To me, body and soul, you're straight out of lamb into school and skipped off to Europe. Wher 
burning through drawn curtains onto the grave of love. the Garden of Eden—your silky black hair, your pansy- came back, three years later, she had brought Micky 
Nothing in granny’s library to equal this. If they had only — black eyes, your skin that’s smooth as ivory and smells like Italian stepfather by way of a pleasant surprise. Ar 
come home from the Italian place, if the champagne and the unknown flower, your mouth, my mouth.” she called him Michele—sandy-haired, grinning Mich 
h the lobster and the strawberries which they had consumed He had stopped; he had sat staring at her while under Showing how well she understood hin 
to the tune of O Sole Mio had only been all. his eyes her heart began to pound. He had taken her hand She hadn't cried at the wedding. Fine ince! But 
Pe 3ut Micky, looking at his watch, waiting in the street with his rings on it, lying on the table, and he had twisted had kissed one afterward at the house a languid scents 
\ outside for a taxi— Micky had said: ‘“‘ How about the snap-__ the rings around and had crushed her fingers together till peck on one’s burning cheek, and she had said the quaint 
piest night club in London! You're too pretty to take she could have screamed, and he had laughed. And he est thing 
home yet. I need the restraining influence of the public. had said: ‘Be careful of your romantic, my dear. They're apt t 
If 1 get you to myself now I’m likely to swallow you whole.” “Holy, holy, holy—if you see what I mean.” be rather exacting. And they do turn on one 
Grinning, Micky had said it. She’d have followed Micky going on like that about her! If she meant Micky by that, she wa mply too 
| Micky’s grin into a fiery furnace. Maybe fiery furnaces “Words and music to the Song of Solomon,”’ he had Micky, the most practical creature alive! 
wore pinkish-paneled walls and fat gilt garlands some- said, “revised edition. How do you like it?” When the lock of the big trunk jammed and wouldn't 
times. Anyhow, there was where Micky had taken her. It might have been the champagne, but she didn’t think budge—onthe dock at Southampton, with the customs me 
No wonder she needed a powder now. She lay like adead so. Micky’s outfit were all pretty hard-boiled. She’dheard getting blacker every moment—hadn't M opened 
girl, lashes smudging her colorless cheeks, checking up on about him long before she ever met him. Girls simply with a blade of his penknife And he could handle any 
the night before. jumped through any old hoop he held out. head waiter that ever strutted with a couple of words and 
The little alcove upstairs, the noisy, laughing crowd mill- Funny, the wilder a man was himself, the more he stood a nod 
ing around and around below them, saxophones moaning, out for star-eyed innocence when he married. 4 man’s mother didn't really know an awful lot about 
{ violins whining ‘‘So lock the doors and call me yours,” *You’re so clean,’’ Micky had said across the little table him. One had to live with him to know 
over and over, faster and faster. in the smoky little alcove, his voice actually trembling “T haven't really beer ing up to now.” More th 
Funny how people in England went mad over American ‘“‘I could pray to you.” kept coming back to her all the time. Micky had said t} 
tunes. Did America have something England had out- “Lock the doors and call me yours’’—saxophones never later still, just before they went down into the funny cell 
grown and was trying to get back to? Like a settled stopped chuckling the whole time Micky was talking room that seemed to be the big show the very 
middle-aged man trying to be collegiate? ““Want to dance?”’ he had said all of a sudden night club 
““Gosh,”” Micky had said to her, ‘“‘what’s wrong with They had gone down on the floor and danced like mad ‘Alive, maybe, but not y. Lgoonfror ‘ i 
these birds? They haven’t got prohibition. Crazy as we for hours and hours. With intervals, of course, in the see what I mear 
are, aren’t they? The Nordic on the loose is a fearful sight, alcove. Of course she always saw what he meant. You natura 
I'll say. Gets all hot and bothered, hunting for forbidden “*T don’t pretend for half a split second,”’ Micky hadtold did when you were married. You wer se together 
fruit.” her—it was getting awfully late by then—‘‘that I'm nota _ there couldn't be anything you didn’t know about «¢ 
{ She had said, “‘I think they’re sweet—Englishmen. I’d_ gate-crasher in heaven. Only thing that gives me any other 
like to have a try at one, rather.”’ To get a rise out of right to be here—I mean not just this merry-go-round, but That cellar; a queer, ma rowded ice on 
Micky. That was all. anywhere at all—with you is I dreamed you long ago. I crowded and madder ever in the zg 
‘Let me catch you at it,” said Micky. He said alot of went on my knees to you in my first long trousers. It was  upstairs—low dark ceilings, smoky wa people at 
other things, too; his voice very low, hiseyesshining, leaning for you I first shaved my chin.”’ He grinned when he said tables all around the edge of a dar floor, a gr 
across the little table where that, of course. But his eyes were piano. That was where the Englishma me in, ar 
a bottle sat in its silver pail almost black. Micky himself had thought he was interesting 
and two glasses filled to the Micky! His own mother simply Micky had said, ‘‘Look, w ' l e tw 
brim sputtered golden spray. wouldn’t have believed it of him. piano. They must be brother 





Continued on Page 105 








“What Would You Like 
My Brother to Piay for 
You? He Shati Play 

You Anything You Like"’ 
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Keeping the Kathher 


the Straight 


7 ATHER has been 
cutt g up agai 
Worse than ever 

No peace in the neighbor- 

hood. It used to be that 

gossip co Father 





i: our fam- 
cle; all of us won- 
dering how much longer 
we'd have to stand these 
iodical sprees; but in 
summer of 1927 his 
tous misbehavior leaked 
nto the newspapers and 
. . 


made a public scandal 


Good Christians shook 
What Father 
joes when he gets full is 
now being disapproved by 
far off as Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, 


where Uncle Samue! is one 


Father was never much 
to get full on 


corn liquor. He left that 





to the boys. His exasper- 
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ters 1m 


an established firm—this 
partnership of Uncle and 
People in preventing over- 
flows. Before that, how- 
ever, in spite of our 
pleadings, he had attended 
strictly to the post-roads 
clause and let the Southern 
drys keep dry if they could. 
In April of 1927 the 
whole Mississippi Valley 
went wet—wet with a 
wallop — prohibitionists, 
bootleggers, everybody. 
Father got fuller than a 
goat and proceeded to en- 
joy a delirium tremens that 
no levee could restrain. 


A Grand Spree 


FROLICSOME spirit 
of hilarity seems to 
strike our Father in the 
springtime, when he re- 
gards this section of the 
republic as his own private 








ating specialty is to tank 
water and come 
1) ° 
ey, 


down our va 





tossing churches around 
where churches have no 
isiness to be, and wash- 
ng away thousands of 
mules just for the fun of 
Naturally 
ked harder 
Some- 


thing had to be done with 


e farmers ki 
than their mules. 


ther 


Our Uncle Samuel at mn 


playground. And he has 








undoubtediy possessed 





that prescriptive right for 














Washington is a patient 
mighty 
matters rock 
e for the best. 


« 1 
amiable 
at oO tet 


Takes him fe 





und complaining to U 
propensity to smash the furniture. 
that it was none of his business how badl 
sippi cut up, provided Father stayed in 

{ didn't leave a lot of sand bars lying 
rfere with Uncle has al- 
mtended that his job under the 





navigation. 





is to Keep open a gangway 
may 
travel and the United States mail go 


steamboats, so that citizens 


through. Therefore, every time Father 
left a snag sticking up in the river or 


nunk of mud about the size of 
Connecticut, Uncle trailed along behind 
him and fixed that part of it. But on pay 
days, when Uncle dug into his jeans and 
appropriated a dollar, he never failed to 
‘Listen, boys, this money is 
improvement of navigation. I 
won't spend a counterfeit nickel for the 


aumped a 


remind us 
for the 


protection of land.” 


A New Partnership 


B' ING uncommonly pig-headed, dear 
) Uncle stuck to his original proposi- 
tion that he claimed jurisdiction only 
seyond the usual track 
of navigation, valley dwellers must shift 
and though Uncle felt 
less if Father took a notion 

his banks and devour miles 
of plantations or eliminate a few towns 
rom the map, incidentally drowning a 
flock of hayseeds who couldn’t swim, why, 


of the channel. 
ior themseives: 


rry,never! 





to siosn over 


was their lookout 


id chastise an offender. 


But Uncle Sam insisted 


Barges Loaded With Concrete Siabs for Mats. These Slabs, Four Feet Long and One Foot 
Wide, are Attached and Laid on the Sloping Banks of the Levees 


As years rolled on more and more people came to live in 
our valley, the floods grew worse and worse until Uncle 
changed his mind a little and began to help us build levees. 
He explained that embankments contracted the stream 
and made it scour a channel for steamboats to carry mail, 
all the time winking his left eye if a levee happened to hold 
off water from a few acres of cotton. Gradually it became 


yrever to give his 
Of course we 
ncle of Father's 
y Father Missis- used to roam. 
his own channel 


around loose to 
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A Flood:Prevention Wali on the Mississippi River at Cairo. The River 
Has Risen to Within Three Inches of the Top 





such time as the memory 
of man runneth not to the 
contrary. Through watery 
zwons of upbuilding nobody 
disputed Father's title to 
these alluvial lands, and 
nobody resisted his pro- 
clivities to wallow in them 
when deluges came rolling 
southward from thirty-one 
states and part of Canada. 
It must have been a mag- 
nificent 
our Father spread himself. 


spectacle to see 


Remembering all this freedom, we can understand his 
indignation when men began to fence him out by puny 
ridges of dirt, when levees barred him from this vacation 
field and from that happy petting park through which he 


Many a springtime when he did not feel particularly 
peppy, Father traveled sluggishly between the levees, 


gnawing here and biting yonder, for men 
to repair when his sullenness subsided. 
Those years he did little harm, but in the 
early summer of 1927 Father proclaimed 
that he could lick a pack of wildcats and 
gathered an overwhelming force that broke 
our lines of defense. 

For three months he romped and raged, 
killing nearly 200 farmers and destroying 
more than $250,000,000 in property. 
Furthermore, Father served notice that 
he meant to do the same thing over again 
whenever he got full. 

A manful howl uprose from this valley. 
Everybody hollered — everybody that still 
had credit for enough wind to make a 
holler. The North chorused, the West 
chimed in; partly for financial reasons, 
because valley folks are lavish buyers 
and owe debts to other sections of the 
Union. Over and above the commercial 
side of it, however, brave men and women 
throughout the world felt a sympathy for 
other brave men and women whostruggled 
so courageously to help themselves. Help 
came down upon us like an avalanche, 
generous help that warms the heart —not 
the money, but the kindness of it. Then 
we caught our breath, held meetings and 
sent delegations to confer with Uncle 
Samuel. 
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The fact that American lives were lost and American homes were wrecked on 
American soil doesn’t sit well on American stomachs. It fretted Uncle Samuel and 
led him further to broaden his interpretation of the post-roads clause. 

At first dear Uncle, like a bathing beauty, had only dallied flirtatiously around 
the edge. 










’ 





“‘ Mother, may I go out to swim?’ 





“Yes, my darling daughter. 






Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 






But don’t go near the water.”’ 





Now Uncle dived in, body and breeches, and started a war to end wars. He stands 
flat-footedly on the general-welfare clause. Congress also got riled and passed a law 
with 325,000,000 teeth. 

““Now’’—Uncle rolled up both sleeves as he announced —‘“‘now we are going to 
make Father behave.” 

That’s how Uncle Samuel got into this job. Once being in it, neck deep, maybe 
deeper, he proposes that the river channel shall carry every drop of water that it can 
safely pass on to the Gulf, and to divert the surplus by such outlets as Nature has 
indicated. Spillways, outlets, floodways are grudgingly conceded to the river in 
lieu of a fifty-mile expanse of territory that formerly relieved the high-water channel. 

A statement of Uncle’s plan sounds extremely simple, but working out the details 
has involved an incredible amount of labor by the foremost engineers of the world. If 
there be competent engineers on earth, we have them in America. Of the best, many 
go into the Army; and the pick of Army engineers have been assigned to this task. 
Associated with them 
are dozens of civilian en- 
gineers, specially trained 
by a lifetime of fighting 





































A Mississippi River Dike 
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WOrkKsS and outiets shall 
In Deep be built in a manner and 
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‘ of a character that w 


ully and amply protect 
adjacent lands.”’ Before 


he gets through, Unck 


ROM anational view- 

point, representing 
the people of the entire 
valley, they must first 
consider the plan as a 
whole, balance the un- 
avoidable disadvantage a 
of certain communities \% 
against the greatest good 
of the greatest number, 
and defend the most 
people with the least 
damage to the few. 

Uncle Samuel never 
does things halfway. 
After abandoning his 
former attitude that he 
would not spend a coun- é » | rN. VARS = . 
terfeit nickel for the pro- i A \| » he \ , ae ‘ > \N \ > & enemy's force. So Unck 
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determined not only 
to render comparative 
harmless such inunda 
tions as we have prev 
ously experienced but 
even to provide against 
the maximum flood now 
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predicted as possible 
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Superflood? What does that mear It signifies the largest possible delug: 

that every tributary river, creek and rivulet can pour simultaneously iy 
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Tennessee, Arkansas and Red all go raving mad so as to reach the M 
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cannot follow mountains of water. Every drop must pile up in the same 





at the same time 
The Upper Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, White and Red may do w 





















ever they darn please, and Father's vast channel will handle it without sj 
a gallon; provided, the easterly rivers—Ohio, Cumberland, Ter 
comparatively quiet. No superflood will occur except by a sinisté " 
tion of every factor. 
A superflood is, therefore, the remotely possible but t 
maximum which may happen about once in every 200 year However, a 
hope that America will still be doing busins at the 
A.D. Uncle Sam looks far ahead to save his posterity from being drow: 
Before trying to comprehend any scheme for the har ng Father, we 
must first know why he so persistently break ose, 7 } 
to the age of mastodons and dinosaur Origina er had 
low-water channel until it reached the flat lands; there, when great wat 
came, it overspread an area fifty miles wide. All that count the natura 
FROM EWING GALLOWA high-water bed of the Mississippi which man has taken by « barricade 








A Drag:Line Levee-Building Machine at Work on the Lower Mississippi Continued on Page 50 
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THE SINGAPORE K 


Y HEN I stroll into the main office of the Bixby 
Rubber Heel Company in Brooklyn next week 
and explain to Mr. George Bixby, our presi- 

dent, that I did not sell any rubber heels in China, 
George is going to wax sarcastic, and right 
after that I shall probably lose a good job. 
Yet lam in no way to blame. I did not want 
to go to China in the first place, having a 


rl un in 


girl up in the Bronx who regarded the trip 
with cold suspicior 
George that China was a 


rubber heels, so the company 


Somebody told 
fine place to sell 
sent me over, all expenses paid en route, and 
the hollow mockery is that I never sold a 
single pair of our justly celebrated product. 
Why? Because the Chinks do not wear rub- 
ber heels. Furthermore, they do not even 
and what a sap somebody was 


to be sending me across nineteen thousand 


wear shoes: 


miles of wavy ocean to sell heels to a nation 


it largely goes barefoot, or else clomping 
around on a couple of wooden flatirons! 
Am I to blame if I lose No I 
failed to sell any heels, yet I regard the trip 
the brig! t in my life, for I hada 
man lives. Personally 
ff souls together; and if 
y fires me for not selling heels to 


my job? 


ounple 


shoeless buggy pullers, especially 


» Carter girl, ther 


I have no further 
excuses to offer and will go over to the Na- 
tional Hee! Company, of Newark, where they 
talent and I can 


recognize 


get a job any 
time 


The 


egal 


I ich may save my hide 

when I walked aboard a steamer in 
I strolled into my 
containing two beds, 
for me and one for somebody else. The 
teamship people always sell their rooms to 
ther arrangement might 
mvenient. The man was 


San Francisco Harbor 
stateroom, or cabin 

one 
two men, as any ¢ 


rove inc other 


yitering before our mutual mirror when I 


entered, tying his cravat. 

Pardon me,” he said in a low voice, and 
that simple phrase opened for you the por- 
haracter. That was him all over. 
was and what ailed him. 
Church, and he was 
Singapore for the first time, 
a job with the Java Oil Company. 
“Pardon although he was 


tals of his « 
You saw what he 
His name was Charley 
starting out to 
ackle 
me,"’ he said, 
not doing anything. 
ht,” Isaidamiably. “I will pardon 
you. Nice weather for a little ride on 
the Pacific Ocean. 
“Yes, it is,” he admitted, and I removed 
my overcoat and tried the bed with an 
inquiring finger 
“Which one do you want?” I asked. 
take the you don’t want,” 
said he, and I looked at him intently 
“Where are you bound?” was my next 


question. 


“TI will one 


“Singapore,” he ‘I am going 
out on a five-year contract with an oil con- 


My name is Charley Church.” 


answered 


cern 
‘My name is Al Cyriacks,” I returned, 
‘‘and I am heading for China to sell rubber 
heels. Shake hands.”’ 
We thus became acquainted many days 
before I discovered that there would be no 
thedirty heathens 
and the more I learned about Charley, the 
more I liked him-—all! but the “‘ Pardon me,”’ which would 
He had the air of going round the world 
trying to find people to pardon him. He oozed apologies. 
teal spirit he had none, and you could fold up his back- 
He was not a fighter 
in any sense and, worst of all, he took affronts lying down. 
I had opportunity to study my new roommate as the 
long days of ocean travel dragged by, and I continued to 
grow fond of him in spite of his imperfections. He was a 
round-faced, boyish lad with brown wavy hair, already 
signs of permanent departure—and him only 
He had pleasant, intelligent blue eyes, with a 


heels sold tothe Chinks 


ulin any man 


yone and put it in a wet paper bag. 


showing 


twenty-four. 


By Frank Condon 


ILLUSTRATED Br DONALD TEAGUE 


or 
5 


Passing Chinese Citizens Joined Our Little Party 

and, Having Tasted Blood for the First Time, He 

Went Utterly Berserk and Started In to Destroy 
the Celestial Empire, or Whatever it Is 


sad look in them, a look that appeals to women. He 
also had freckles, and when I say ‘‘freckles,’’ I mean 
large, circular, prominent freckles, one size smaller 
than a door knob. 

Some days he was ruddy, and other days 
pale and wan-looking. He was a gentle- 
manly fellow, generous, warm-hearted and, 
as I said, infernally polite; and the second 
day out of Frisco he fell in love with the 
Carter girl, but did nothing about it except 
stand at a distance and worship frantically 
and in the silence of his soul. He made no 
effort to become acquainted. He ambled 
around the steamer, peeking surreptitiously 
at Mary Carter as though there was a law 
against it, and shivering if she happened to 
stroll past him. That was funny, because it 
is not difficult to become acquainted with 
fellow passengers crossing the Pacific Ocean. 
I knew everybody on the ship in twelve 
hours and had a beer with the captain, a very 
swell guy by the name of Ken Lurry. 

Presently Mr. Church began having three 
and four of his pale days in a row, and I 
concluded he was seasick, although there was 
no sea. 

“What seems to be eating you, Charley?” 
I inquired. 

“‘Nothing,”’ he said. ‘I feel fine.” 

At the moment I had no information about 
Mary Carter and the long-distance love 
affair, or I would have stepped in and intro- 
duced them. Not knowing a girl never stops 
me on shipboard, for girls on steamers are 
always pretty bor :d with the men they know 
and eager to meet fresh victims. On the 
sixth evening, Mary Carter walked down the 
stairs from the top deck and paused at the 
railing to admire Nature. Half a dozen of 
us were scattered about, doing thesame thing. 

“‘Isn’t the sea perfectly lovely tonight?” 
she asked, addressing no one in particular. 

“And what a moon!” I remarked in warm 
tones. “There is what a person could call a 
moon!” 

“Oh!” she cried in girlish enthusiasm, still 
paying attention to nobody. ‘“‘Isn’t that 
the Big Dipper?”’ 

“‘No,” returned Charley Church breath- 
lessly. ‘‘The Big Dipper is over there to the 
right. Pardon me for pointing,” he continued, 
indicating the correct constellation, ‘‘but 
there is the Big Dipper.” 

Can you imagine aman begging anybody’s 
pardon for pointing ata star? If you cannot 
point at a star, what can you point at? Miss 
Carter and Charley got together on the star 
question and spent the next hour selecting 
favorite planets, and, strangely enough, no 
one seemed eager to hear what I had to say 
about the general subject of astronomy or 
anything else. I faded from the scene, leav- 
ing a love affair in the midst of its first 
palpitant uncertainties. In two days Mary 
and Charley were inseparable and the pas- 
sengers began nudging one another. 

Let me state that a good steady love affair 
was precisely what the doctor would have 
ordered for these two. Charley was shooting 
for Singapore, and Singapore is hard on 
young white men, for the climate of the trop- 
ics gets them, and anything left over by the 
climate is taken care of by that indefatigable 
old scoundrel who never stops working in 
any clime—Mr. John J. Barleycorn. If you 

think we have a liquor problem, step down to Singapore 
and take a look around. 

My unsolicited opinion was that Charley Church would 
be buoyed up by the gentle hand of awoman. He needed a 
wife, and a good one, and Mary Carter was as lovely a girl 
as you would see north of the equator—or south of it. As 
the skipper put it, she was water-tight, brass-bound and 
copper-fastened fore and aft. 

But her mother! Sweet spirits of sperm! I shall stop 
right here and say nothing about Mary’s mother, for I like 
mothers and revere them as a tribe. Mothers are what 
make the world go round, but Mary’s old lady was an 
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exception. When she first came aboard our quiet ship in thirty thousand dollars and was taking his family some witness from beginning to finish. When he had his glas 
Frisco, you could hear her progress down the pier above the where. He was large and noisy, as a butcher should be — safely on his beak, Charley looked at Mary. There was 
murmur of dock wallopers dropping sheet iron. She wasa when he has made thirty thousand dollars. His wife was conversatior Mary changed her mind about coming 
commanding, broad-bosomed battleship of a female, wear- small and noisy. His three children spent their time downstairs and went back to the upper air. And that 
ing eyeglasses on a chain and gold bracelets that clanked. howling ended my timid little romance. When I learned what had 
| She displayed three necklaces of pearls and a square jaw First they howled on the port, or left-hand, side of the happened, my first impulse was to trot around to the G 
| like Mr. Tunney’s, and she discoursed in a rumbling basso ship. Then they howled on the starboard side. Mornings, miller headquarters and clean up the butcher business 
voice, requesting people to step aside or be run over. Her _ the little dears yelled steadily, as a monsoon blows. After- I refrained 
‘ having a daughter like Mary was like a tractor having a__noons, they fell into convulsions and paroxysms, and their Mary Carter did not talk to Charley after that —at 
Swiss watch, and everyone disliked the mother and loved little faces became masks of baby rage, so that some of the least, not much. She did not refer to t} ipping. S 
Mary. Mrs. Carter, to make things perfect, wore debu- passengers feared they would die on deck, quietly avoided the boy, and he was the 
tante garments, white silk stockings and red garters of a and others said, no, there could be no kind that you avoid once, but do not have 
truly alarming character; and, looking at the two of them — such luck. to avoid twice 
in the deck chairs, I said to myself, ‘‘ The right thing to do At half after three on the ninth day 





is to marry this sweet child to Charley Church, for that is Mr. Church went to bed with a nagging } would tl it mar ‘ 
what will save him from Singapore and her from her headache, brought on by a side-winder ming mm a fighting race, would ha 
.mamma.” sea, and the Grossmiller children played irthe ‘ C} hurch, with 
Starting upon this little self-imposed chore, I got into shriek-the-loudest just outside our port- P ghtened smiles 
more trouble than a legless dog with his first fleas. The hole. I chanced to be up on top, talking But o ‘ h, I neve st the feeling 
courtship moved along quietly for a time, each of them heels to a dentist from Saginaw, and it is hat the | w where id 
finding out nice things about the other, taking long walks a good thing I was, for I am not like Deep down within him, I believed, there 
down the deck in the moonlight and playing auction bridge Charley in my reactions. glowed at ‘ 1 I steadily refuse 
with the addicts. Among the players were Mr. and Mrs. Standing the bombardment for thirty to look at him as the p he seemed 
Manners, New York City, a couple of experts, andthe most minutes, Charley poked his head through to be. I liked him and I continued to fret 
annoying form of human animal is the bridge expert who the aperture and asked the Grossmiller over his case 
works at it. Mr. Manners stopped one evening long children if they would kindly walk around All he needs is heroic treatment of 
enough to reproach Charley for playing a queen. to the other side of the boat or else cease some kind,” I said to the skipper, a good 
“What did you want to play that card for?”’ he asked, shrieking. Mrs. Grossmiller replied in- friend of mine by this tin The skipper 
scowling scornfully at Charley. “‘Nobody but an imbecile stead, thrusting her head through her own Tr knew, as everyone did the butcher’ 
would have played a queen on that trick.” porthole and inquiring of Charley who xy vengeance, and so detested Charley 
Fancy that! And from one comparative stranger to an- the sirloin steak he thought he was; stat- He needs to be thrown overboard to 
other, both passengers on a public steamboat! Had Mr. ing that her little darlings could jolly weli ““He Needs to be Thrown the sharks.” our capta mmented 
Manners been addressing himself to me with those words, I yell their Hamburger heads off any time Gverteard to the Sharke*® brutally. ‘However, I irks and 
would have leaned over and knocked him gently on the they liverwurst felt like it. wouldn't throw them anything so vellow 
nose to show him how I played four fingers and a thumb. “T beg your pardon,” Charley said. He retired in con- “You are wrong,” I retorted 
Charley flushed and said, “‘ Pardon me.” fusion and went back to his headache without another Mary Carter thenceforward spent the days sitting be 
I was bending over the back of a chair, watching the word, and the same evening, as the dinner gong sounded side her rhinestone mother in a deck chair, and I don't 
play, and I saw Mary glance at Charley. She didn’t likeit. its cheery note, there occurred the incident that certainly know of any worse way to cross the Pacific except i 
What woman would? There was no more to the incident, burned me up. canoe. There is another nice name for igh water! WI 
and the players continued their friendly game just as The butcher gentleman encountered Charley at the purs- ever called it “‘ Pacific’’ Ocean is most likely the same genius 
though nothing had happened. er’s office, and asked him harshly what he meant by leaning that came through later with near-bee 
Now we come to the Grossmiller family. About the one out a porthole and insulting his wife. My roommate Never a very talkative character, Charley now drifted 
hundred and eightieth meridian, which is where you lose looked astonished and answered that he had not insulted into a state of complete silence, w even I could not 
an entire day and Wednesday suddenly becomes Thurs- anyone, and thereat the husband took Charley’s glasses break through, and I am certainly a gabby individual and 
day, we turn our attention to the Grossmiller family, con- from his nose in a deliberate way and slapped his face--a__ not readily discouraged. He wandered drearily about the 
sisting of a father, mother and three small children, all brisk humiliating crack that left a red glow. He handed steamer, alone, wearing a stony look, | 1 man who has 
occupying Cabin 200, next door to Cabin 201, the home of _ the glasses back and strode off, a husband with his honor had his features frozen. He continued to ask passers-by tv 
Charley Church and the best heel seller that ever tackled vindicated, and all Charley did was to replace his spectacles pardon him for bumping into them accidentally. He sat 
Asia. on the bridge of his nose and stand there motionless. like a dead man in a deck chair, hour after hour, facing the 
Mr. Grossmiller was a red-faced man from St. Louis, To make this shameful scene 100 per cent awful, there sea, but not looking at anything 
a butcher of meats, who had accidentally accumulated was Mary Carter, halfway down the stairs, an inadvertent Continued on Page 58 














The Girl Watked With Hesitant Steps Toward Him and Paused, and I May Say That I Acted the Part of an Eavesdropper 
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Sometimes Mrs. Thomas would tim- 





THEN old Mat Thomas died 
ever body in Gloversvills 


pitied poor Mrs. Thomas, who 


was left with three children of just that 
‘between’ age when ten cents earned 
for minding a neighbor’s baby or fifty 
ents for selling magazines is the most 
‘ + nm i a 


I 
But she had the store and a thousand 








dollars insurance, they consoled her, so 
it might have been worse. Sam, the 
eldest of the three children, was big 
enough to take orders in the mornings 
1 lrive e de ery wagon on Sat- 
rdays, so it wasn’t as if she had no one 
at al Eva and Alec, the other two 
Idren, wouldn't be of much help for 
te a wi both were bri gnt 
idren and would be a great comfort 
ater or 
Eva, at thirteen, was already known 


rtest little thing you ever 





always been known by 
superlatives, Eva had. It began when 
is only six and could stand up and 


a piece ‘‘as big as anybody” and 





k"’ to the minister, 
which was responsible for many a plain 
little Mamie or freckled-faced Johnnie's 
being yanked home by reproachful 


mothers for not following their injunc- 


ons to speak right up, “like Eva 


And Alec, the youngest, came in for 
f the honors. Not so much 
as Eva, because she was a girl and had 
the advantage of curls and ruffled 


, 
» he was alre ady 





tory dates with amazing facility, and 
his composition on What Ambition 
May Accomplish had won the five- 
dollar prize offered by old Rufus Brad- 
shaw, who owned the bank. 

Sam was just known as ‘‘a good boy.” 
He wasn’t slow, but he didn’t stand 
ut particularly. His teachers, after 
praising Alec and Eva, usually said of 
Sam—not wishing to h urt his mother’ 8 
feelings—that he was the kind of pupil 
who had to study hard for what he 
learned, but that once learned, he never 
forgot it. 

But everybody liked Sam. He was 
polite when he took orders in the 
morning and was always glad to mail a 
letter or givea meat orderto Rufe Denny 
if you didn’t havea phone, or take along 











idly suggest to Alec and Eva that she 
thought they ought to help Sam after 
school, but they were always busy. 

“Tt’s not hard work, mother,” Alec 
would object. ‘‘He gets to sit around 
a lot when nobody’s there.” 

“Sure, mother, Sam likes it,’’ Eva 
would agree. 

Sometimes, after Sam came home 
nights, he’d run down and split kind- 


they had forgotten to see to. And, be- 
ing the first one up mornings, he made 
the fire, though his mother said she 
didn’t see a bit of sense in his doing 
it, when he had to work so hard. 

Sometimes he’d find her already up 
kneading dough for the hot biscuits he 
loved. 

“Now, ma’’—Sam always stuck to 
calling her that—‘‘now ma, you 
shouldn’t be up running around in the 
cold. You’ll catch your death 

** And how about you, Sam Thomas,” 
she would say; “‘running around here 
in this cold kitchen in your stocking 
feet?”’ 

“Well, I didn’t want to wake the 
children,” he would say. ‘‘They need 
their rest when they have to study so 
hard.” 

Then his mother would say some- 
thing that sounded like, ‘Study, fid- 
dlesticks!”’ but it would be lost in 
Sam’s sputterings over the sink. 

These mornings were precious to 
them both, though they never thought 
of them in exactly that light. 

After breakfast he would sit for a 
while on the back porch, chuckling over 
the cartoons in the Beacon, making 
comments now and then to his mother 
on what was happening up in New 
York or in Springfield or somewhere 
close by. 

Then the mill men would start pass- 
ing on their way to work. 

“Well, I better open up, ma,” Sam 
would say. ‘‘I see the mill boys pass- 
ing. They’ll want tobacco, I guess.”’ 

Then he would saunter off and his 
mother would hear them call, ‘‘ Hello, 
Sam,” or ‘‘How’s business, Sam?”’ or 
**Got a twist of Red Horse for me this 








That Very Evening Sam Spoke to Vina, Who Had Been Waiting for Three 


Years, Knowing He Would Some Day 


morning, Sam?”’ as he joined them and 
went on to the store. 
Funny boy,Sam! Just like his father. 








isample of gingham to match up with 
thread. Oh, yes, Sam was a good boy! 

jut it surprised nobody when, soon after old Mat died, 
Sam decided to leave school and take charge of the store. 
After ail, it wasn’t to be expected that he would go away to 
Centreville, the college thirty miles away, where all the 
other boys went, as he wasn’t ambitious anyway. He 
hadn’t even made up his mind what he was going to be, 
like Eva, who agreed with everybody that she would be 
a great actress, and Alec, whose ambition was to be no 
less than a senator. 

He didn't seem to mind clerking in the store, so Glovers- 
ville just concluded that everybody isn’t born a leader 
and accepted Sam’s services over the sugar barrel and the 
dry-goods counter rather gratefully, if the truth be told, 
for old Mat was nearsighted and couldn't always be trusted 
to measure things right. 

As a matter of fact, Sam did like the store and running it 
came naturally to him. He had always helped his father 
make out the accounts, Mat’s nearsightedness interfer- 
ing with accurate figuring. He knew who paid promptly 
and how long to let the boarding-house bill run and how far 
behind in their accounts the mill families were. Old Mat 
had always let the store ‘“‘sorta run itself,”” many times 
being too comfortable in his chair by the stove to get up 
ind put things down on the book. The neighbors went be- 
hind the counter freely, helping themselves and calling to 
Mat to charge it; but by the time he got around to it, Mat 


j 


id forgotten whether it was a plug of tobacco or a couple 





of apples so many times he didn’t put down anything, for 
fear of cheating somebody. 

The first thing Sam did was to go over the old accounts 
and add up the outstanding accounts. He found they had 
a small fortune in debts that had stood for years: The 
Harkins family that had moved to North Dakota, promis- 
ing to send the money; Old Man Saunders, who had lost a 
leg and who had never been able to do more than to tend 
the bridge afterward; and the Methodist minister, who 
had gone on to another field and whose bill Mat had can- 
celed as a debt to the Lord. Many others, right there in 
town, whose promises to settle the next pay day had 
never yielded anything. So when Sam took the store over 
the first thing he did was to change the policy to cash only. 

He was diplomatic in explaining the new policy and 
most of his customers were amiable enough to admit that 
they would profit by it, as when they paid cash they bought 
less. Others objected and said if Sam didn’t trust them 
they could go to Cain’s, the store at the other end of the 
town. This didn’t worry Sam much, as they were the ones 
who owed him anyway, so he hoped they would go to 
Cain’s. They usually didn’t. 

After a few months Sam found the new policy paid so 
well that he could afford to take in somebody to help him, 
so there was no longer any necessity for his mother to stay 
in the store. He had hated to see her measuring out pota- 
toes and lifting those heavy bags. 





Just as friendly with old Lem Wilson, 
who lay drunk half the time, as he was 
with Rufus Bradshaw. Didn’t seem to care about making 
a name for himself like the other boys and girls his age. 

‘Well, some folks are born just to be folks, I reckon,”’ 
his mother would philosophize, and go about her work. 

The year Sam was nineteen he had a fountain put in the 
rear of the store, an unpretentious affair, ornamented with 
an advertisement, an imitation lattice covered with very 
green vines and very red roses, in the center of which was a 
picture of a girl with very pink cheeks, drinking a soda 
through a straw. 

“Tt was real pretty,” everybody said, and fell easily into 
the habit of ordering a small dish of ice cream or a soda pop 
every time they were in the store. Eva and Alec became 

very popular and many a drink was ordered on Sam, which 
he didn’t mind at all, being proud of Eva, who would sit in 
a cool organdie frock, her little finger held daintily aloof 
from the others, and sip sodas, while Sam went back and 
forth good-naturedly, enjoying their bantering. Some- 
times the girls would insist on being taught how to make 
sodas and Sam would demonstrate with exaggerated flour- 
ishes, enjoying it as much as they. 

The day Eva and Alec were graduated from school was 
a great occasion for Mrs. Thomas. Alec was the valedic- 
torian out of a class of fifteen and Eva was made the class 
poet. They both delivered orations, and everybody agreed 
that Alec was going to make a great speaker and that Eva 
had been a perfect scream. Sam bought a new suit for the 





ling and bring up extra coal, which’ 












































































occasion and escorted his mother, who, according to Glov- 
ersville, should have felt proud of herself. 

But she kept thinking of Sam and hoping he didn’t feel 
bad, not to be among the boys and girls who, as Judge 
Marlowe, the speaker for the occasion, oratorically pro- 
claimed, were about to go ‘‘out into the world as men and 
women.” She would have been relieved to know that 
while the judge was making his flowery predictions about 
the unusual things he expected from the most unusual 
group of boys and girls he had ever had the honor to ad- 
dress, Sam was wondering if he had locked the basement 
door of the store. 

At dinner that day Mrs. Thomas remarked that now 
school was over Alec could help Sam in the store. He 
needed somebody now that it was summer and the foun- 
tain would be busy. But Alec had plans of his own, it 
seemed. 

He had taken advantage of his class honors and had 
asked Judge Marlowe about a job in Centreville, and the 
judge had offered to take him into his own office. 

“*So I can start saving money for my tuition, Sam,” he 
argued, “‘and that will save more than the five dollars a 
week you’d save if I helped in the store.” 

“*He’s right, ma,’’ Sam agreed; “‘it’s better for him, if he 
can earn money and learn something at the same time.” 

“The sooner I get started,’’ Alec went on, ‘the sooner I 
can do something for the family. We don’t want to stay 
here in this one-horse town all our lives.”’ 

“T should say not,’’ Eva helped out. 

‘““Well’’—— Mrs. Thomas gave in doubtfully—‘‘if Sam 
thinks he can get along without you The store’s 
awful busy since Sam took over the meat shop.” 

Eva, too, had plans. 


‘Don’t you worry ’’—she com- 


Sam knew 
his mother felt bad, so he kept his peace while they walked 
back down the hill. 

The house looked suddenly lonely. Eva was usually 
sitting on the veranda, calling to the neighbors as they 


little pink-checked dress and shiny new shoes 


passed and looking like the girl in Sam’s advertisement on 
the soda fountain. 

“You set here on the porch for a while, ma,’’ Sam said 
gently. ‘It’s cooler. You just rest yourself.” 
“Yes, Sam, I believe I will,”’ she assented. 

that shoe for me, will you?” 

“You'd oughtn’t to wear the patent-leather stuff, ma,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s not good for your feet.” 

“Well, Eva said they looked stylish,”’ his mother said, 
leaning back in her chair. ‘‘I do hope she don’t get run 
over in New York,” she added, 
they have there.” 

Sam talked more than usual at supper that evening 

“T was thinking maybe I'd get a flivver, ma, so we could 
run up to the falls or out to the new dam on Sundays 
How'd you like it?” 

“Well, it would be nice, Sam,”’ she admitted, “‘but I 
don’t know where the money’s coming from, with the 
children needing so much now.” 

“‘The fountain’s paid real well this summer 
modestly. ‘‘I guess we could manage.” 

The winter was kept cheerful by the neighbors dropping 
in to inquire about the children. Mrs. Thomas read, over 
and over, the letters they had written. Eva wrote glowingly 
of the great actresses she had seen, the marvelous things 
her teachers said about her work 
unless they absolutely meant them 


‘‘with all the automobiles 


Sam said 


things they never said 
how easy it ought to 


“Just untie 
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be f ner, the fabulous sums that were! f r 
half so talented as she, some of them not ever ett 

‘I can hardly wait, mother,”’ she wrot« to be able 
do everything for you. It won't be long, I know 
can give you everything you've alway) wanted 

Alec’s letters t 1 enthusiastica t is he Ww 
making—this boy whose father ownea eansing-powde 
factory and this one whose uncle own i " 
stores and this one who was a nephew the gove 

“With the connections I make here he wrote 
ought to be easy to get in with some big firn 
poration lawyer. There's easy money in that 

His letters were always concluded wit lake care 
yourself, mother, and don’t work to ird were 
Eva's 

They were considerate children, to think of their mother 
like that, the neighbors said {nd M Thomas alway 
agreed that they were good children, both of them 


she was proud of them. Then she would take the v 
into the kitchen and show 


heater Sam had bought for her 


them the new four-burner 





forted her mother—‘‘you won't 





have to wait till Alec graduates 
from law school to get away from 
Gloversville. It won’t take me 
that long. The younger a girl 
starts on the stage, the greater 
her opportunity is.”’ She had been 
talking to Mr. Bradshaw, who had 
a cousin who knew somebody in 
New York who knew how Ethel 
Barrymore and Maude Adams 
and everybody got started on the 
stage. 

‘“There’s a school where they 
all go,” “‘and if you 
have any talent at all, they put 
you in a play. And they won’t 
take you in this school, mother,”’ 
she said convincingly, ‘‘unless 
you have talent. It’s only two 
terms and if you're good after 
the first term you don’t need to 
take the second. And all it costs 
is a thousand dollars,”’ she fin- 
ished simply. 

A thousand dollars! They had 
only had that much money once 
in their life, and that was when 
Mat had left them the insurance. 

“Well, Eva, I don’t know where 
you think we’re going to raise a 
thousand dollars,’’ she said tim- 
idly. Eva began to cry. 

“‘T knew it,” she said misera- 
bly. ‘I knew I wouldn’t get to 
go.” 

“Why, Eva, I guess we can 
manage,” Sam said soothingly. 
‘‘How much money would you 
have to have at one time?” 

The upshot of it all was that 
Alec went toCentreville, and after 
a summer of hectic sewing, Eva 
departed for New York. In that 
she was going so far away Eva’s 
departure was quite an occasion. 
She was escorted to Number 6 by 
almost the entire town. 

They stood on the platform and 
called after her: ‘‘ You'll show 
them, Eva,” and ‘ We'll bewatch- 
ing for your name, Eva!” and 
‘* At-a-boy, Eva!”’ until the train 
was out of sight. 

Well, they were both gone now. 
Mrs. Thomas felt a great deal 


she said, 














as she had the day she stood on 
the porch and watched Eva go to 
school for the first time, in her 





She Rana Little Way to Meet Them, Quite Suddenly Having the Courage to Put 
Her Arms Around Eva, of Whom She Had Been So in Awe 








Eva's first visit home was an occasion Gloversville neve 
forgot. She could stay only two weeks, as she had to hurr 
back to go into a stock company for the summer, but in the 
short time she was there she did a lot f (y ersville. She 
set the styles and introduced the broad ind even orgat 
ized a dramatic club, promising to be their president ar 
keep them informed of important dramatic events. But 
after she left, the ladies were so busy putting up preserve 
they didn’t have time to keep it up, but they often talke 
about the wonderful way she ‘‘took off that 1 womar 
in one of her dramatic selection 

She told her mother t San 
she had decided not to waste an 
other year at the that she 
was sure alte a immer 
stock, to get into a legitimate 
productior ri inded ver 
impres ind f mant ex 
plain it, but the ipposed it wa 
a talking play ke Rome A 
Juliet or Ben Hur 

“T don’t know how you it 
stand this pre ausn f 
sympathized. But she hasten 
to rea e them Don't w 
t won't be f g he prom 

ed \ 1 re ning t New 
York t e, then ite | land ir 
a productior 

Ale ame t ite m the 
summe He Kea aitere 
they thought e wasn'ta 
stuck-up. He ved « d 
on the back I le ist a 
ne had ed there ali ? ‘ 
When the usked him about ! 
plans he trie ppear 
about then 

()} { ng t t ' ha i t 
law,”’ he said modestly Got 
hance t« lo me work 
Mendal you KnoOW the 
who makes Chase It he « 
plained latterir is tl k 
anybod nm ts € Knew 
millionaire Sor : 
mine, i T} M 
nim at ¢ ege. ( gt i 
I house in A ur 

‘Yes, Ale et 
Bob Whitney t 
walked toge ( 
irom tne t 
went wa \! 
with hir 

‘Wi ‘ 

; Ab} ‘ 

\ i t 
naule 
su 
to ne i 
more 
to ha . G . 
t, ] " 

he 

mo § 
one x ‘ 
were ‘ , 

W 
to walk right i] 
Continued on Page 65 
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Tl ILIUKIE IDIVILUN G=ByThomas Eadie 


OMEBODY 1 . - - 9 : A TE neceieneenaceeseaes heading me toward 
was talking wi s diving. 
; ’ I was born in Par- 
tick, Scotland, near 
Glasgow, in 1887, and 
my father was a 
Seotch stonemason. 
Along with whatever 
Scotch canniness 
and an able body —he 
may have given me, 
I think he gave me 
those other Scotch 
qualities of determina- 
tion, ambition, alert- 
ness—whatever it is 
that you call spirit. 


In the Brig 


FTER my moth- 

er’s death my 
father came to the 
United States because 
it was so hard to make 
a living in Scotland at 
his trade. A year later 
he sent for us children 
and the woman who 





had been taking care 
of us. She was mar- 
ried to him shortly 
afterward, and in this 
second marriage there 
were eight children. 
So I and my brother 





grew up working. 
I remember that 





WAY ER NEWS PICTURE SERVICE 


cplain, either, President Coolidge Pinning the Congressional Medal of Honor on Thomas Eadie, Chief Gunner’s Mate, U.S. N. during the Spanish 
ugh I think I know Eadie Received the Medal for Bringing Up Fourteen Bodies From the Sunken Submarine S§:4 and for Saving War my father would 
so far the Life of a Fellow Diver Whose Air Line Had Become Fouled go down to the city 





» goes. we were living in Long 
f adventure, though every dip isan adven- can’t do the work in gloves. To get an idea of it, just sitin Island City then—and come home with all the newspapers 
before a man comes to the surface a boat in your warm overcoat and stick your hand overthe he could manage. Then we boys went out and peddled 

a very home-loving, steady-going side into the salt water. Hold it there for five minutes in them. I was about eleven years old then 
f citizen, and a very prosperous one when | think that freezing brine, and then try to think what it would feel Later I was the boy in grocery stores and butcher 
how I started and how few others with an equal start have like if you kept it there an hour. I have come up with my _ shops; I worked for a while in a factory. But I wasn’t get- 

} r hands so swollen that they had to cut the cuffs of my div-__ ting anywhere. 
hrilloffacingdanger,thoughadiver’s ing suit to get it off, so painful that I couldn’t bear to be My father moved over to New Jersey and we settled in 
s of the man on the topside tending touched. Harrison, near Newark. There I worked in a shade-roller 
1 lot of little things may in an instant Sometimes it seems to me as if I couldn’t have been factory and in a hydraulic-pump works. I didn’t know it, 
nee of seeing his family again toa one- anything but a diver. My parentage, my early life and but my training for diving had begun. For learning how 
urse lots of people would get a thrill out my training were all—if you look at it that way—just to do things, how to handle tools, how power machines 
Their first ride are used, and especially learning things 
own into a deep : about pumps, was all of it education 
means they are — ” nm ; ais for diving. 

n't supposed to go Even so, I wasn’t satisfied. I wasn’t 
that means beat- getting anywhere, and one day when 
I suppose that d | five of us boys got to talking somebody 
for the invention of : ‘ suggested that we enlist in the Navy. 
from the need of We really didn’t know what we wanted. 
of sails, that ; We started for the recruiting office; I 
wind to take him ‘ . or remember we went to the Army office 





; balloons and : first. 

him up off the ground, | Some of the others got cold feet 
and diving ap- } ° and in the end I was the only one who 

ve under water. ‘ enlisted. That was July 6, 1905. 
- They sent me to Newport for my 
training. I had never had boats, never 
‘ : been round the water, and I got a good 
ight, but just getting a — ; RAR deal of a kick out of the training. I al- 
f a new experience isn’t i o ' ways put everything I had in me into 
dive or one flight | -g er wR. whatever I was doing, always had a 
ople like that. There ea a PtP. | good deal of confidence in myself. 
more that makes them ; ; , That has always been true; today, if I 
ome aviators « ? : . ; j ever see anybody on a job he can’t do, 
happened to be : ’ I’m just itching to do it myself. So I 


had that some- | ‘ a passed in my seamanship courses with 

| ed pretty fair standing. 
al diving besides put- - } When I finished my training I was 
your head under water. It means } & paket sent to the battle wagon Alabama as 
lest. kind of work—manual - ; ‘ a seaman second class. I was assigned 
under the most difficult condi 4 ae ; as a helper to the blacksmith and ship 
1 sometimes under conditions | ; * fitter, and here again I was getting 


epee pereteeineneecnneereeeo oT srenens Aecee : training that was to come in very 


ss. Take a job when the 








ter i down 1e freezin bier = ee ae ee > ate ‘ ] AVY ins 
water is down to the freezing Commander H. E. Saunders Turning On the Air Lines Attached to the Il: Fated useful later on. Handling heavy ma- 
f fresh water, and when you Submarine 5:4, Thus Forcing Her to the Surface terial where every operation was an 
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emergency operation was the daily job; 
I learned how tackle could be used 
how, for instance, you would go to work 
to set something into a smooth surface 
on which you had to get a purchase for 
a lift. 

The Alabama went round the world 
with Roosevelt’s Big Sixteen, and I went 
with her. 

I was finishing out my time, after the 
world cruise, at Newport, and one day 
saw a civilian instructor putting down a 
class in diving at the torpedo station. 
I watched them for a while, and then I 
went to the instructor and asked him to 
put me down for a dive. He said,‘‘ Yes, 
I'll put you down tomorrow.” 

3ut he put me off, day by day, and I 
never got wise until somebody told me. 
“You'll never get a dive,” he said, 
“until you’re a seaman gunner going 
through the class.’’ That meant I would 
have to be on my second cruise, or in my 
second enlistment of four years. It 
shows how the idea had taken hold of 
me that I reénlisted for four years for 
the sake of diving; as a matter of fact, 
I reénlisted on the condition that I should 
be allowed to take the seaman gunners’ 








class at Newport. 

The civilian instructor in diving was 
Jake Anderson; a fine diver, a wonder- 
ful instructor and a real man. He taught me diving and 
taught me how to teach others. After he resigned I was 
instructor myself. He had his classes working from a div- 
ing boat at the dock, and a boy’s first dip was for about 
twenty minutes. The boy hadn’t anything to do; he was 
just to go down and get used toit. He could walk around 
or look around as he pleased, and about his only chance 
to get into trouble was if he should wander over among 
the dock piles. The fellows were all young and ambitious 
and husky, for not everybody is allowed to dive. You 
must begin by passing a doctor’s examination, and to do 
a diver’s work you need to be husky. 

Near by the dock was a place they were filling at the 
water’s edge. There was an old negro, a civilian employe, 
who was bringing the dirt down in his tip cart, and he 
stopped to watch the diving class. He stood there for an 
hour—so long that the boys took notice of him. 

One of them hol- 
lered over, ‘Come on 


Tom Eadie and Bill Carr, Just Before They Went Down to the 5:4 and Took 
Out Eight Bodies, the Greatest Number Ever Taken Out in a Single Dive 


you have to go through the doctor’s examination; you 
must show that you are physically fit for the duty and, 
by your condition, that you are of temperate habits. 

Only men of high physical standards get by, and any 
disease of the ear, heart, lungs or kidneys will put you out. 
You must have good muscles and good arteries and veins; 
and you must be young and you can’t be fat, for middle- 
aged men and even moderately fat men are more likely 
to have the bends than young, slim, wiry men. The older 
you get the more likely you are to get fat; the older you 
grow the slower you breathe, and the less blood you have 
in your body in proportion. 

I have been very lucky; I never have had the bends, 
though I have taken more chances on them than most men. 
The bends, or caisson disease, is caused by nitrogen from 
air under pressure being absorbed into the body, and es- 
pecially into the fatty tissue. If the pressure is taken off 





over, uncle! Your 
turn next!” 


The Bends 


NOTHER one took 

it up and said, so 

he could hear it 

““Come on; let’s go 

get him and put him 
down!” 

Theold fellow called 
back, “No, suh! I 
ain’t lost nothin’ down 
theyah, en if I have, I 
do’ want it no mo’! 
Giddap!”” And away 
he went and didn’t 
come back. 

When it came my 
turn there were four 
of us to go. I wanted 
to be the first down, 
and there were a 
couple more that had 
the same idea. So I 
said, ‘‘We’ll draw 
straws for it’’—and I 
held the straws. 
There were four ends 
sticking out of my fist 
all right when I of- 
fered them the draw, 
but I had the longest 
straw palmed. They 
never had a chance. 

Of course, getting 
your first dive isn't as 
simple as just walking 
into a suit and over 


~~ 








aman quickly this nitrogen, ming ou 
of the tissues like the bubbles out of sod: 
water, acts just the same way It forn 
bubbles in your joints, in your muscle 
in the wall of your throat. The pair 
them is frightful painfu 
breathing and may 

Now, all diving re ‘ 





The moment you stick your head under 
f 


water the ordinary pressure of fifteer 
pounds to the square inch that you're 
all the time increases The deeper 

go the higher the pressure. Eve ry tw 


feet you go down means about. a pour 
more pressure on every square inc! 
yur body, and your body has 2000 square 
inches of surface. That is to say, going 
down two feet means a ton more pre 
sure on you enougn to crush you unles 
you have pressure against the water 
pressure. That is given, of course, b) 
the pressure of air in your diving suit 
You might think that this pressure 
would still be on your body. Well, it i 
but it is inside your body, just as the 


fifteen pounds a square inch 1s tnside 
your body on the surface You don't 
notice the fifteen pounds’ pressure of the 


air on the surface, and you don’t notice 
the increased pressure when you're dow! 
It is when the pressure is taken off you 
that the trouble comes-—if it is taker 
off too suddenly. Scientists have found that you must 
take as long to come from your compressed condition to 
the natural air condition as you have been under pressure 


If you've been down an hour, you must take an hour 
come to the surface 


Water:-Cooled Exercise 


NAY you are 100 feet down. They have worked it out 
» the rate at which you can come up. You go first to 
forty feet and stay there three minutes; then you can g 
to thirty feet, and stay there eight minutes ther 
twenty feet for so many minutes more, following out the 
decompression table for the depth you came from. | 
you are diving from a vessel with special diving equipment 


the usual way is to have a weighted bucket on a line. You 


can pass the line between your legs and sit on the rim i 
the bucket Then the 
me the tor te 

an hoist you tofort 
leet, t ty feet. and 
‘ n, going by marks 
! ne iine 


Salvage vesseis ilké 


the Falcon of the U.S 
NAVY Né iving 
Navy have d g 
stages These are 


merely gratings sus 


pended by loops of 
n and hung f 
the side from le 
rick on deck. \ 
can get onto the stag 
and d a t 
main imm Die 
fa exer ‘ f 
ge the 1 ge 
worked t f 
you iesat ité 
the 
olte s 1OW xe 
sti r i mM i 
xty MG t 
inder wate 
il f t t $ 
ri more ’ 
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the rail. There is a lot 
ahead of that. First 


Just Going Down. The Diver is Facing His Descending Line. 


Showing at the Left of the Picture 


Another Diver is Down, His Life Line and Hose 


Continued on 
Page 122 
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HE was christened Percivalia Aurelia May- 

spread. Her name was absolutely indicative 

of everything that she wasn’t. According 

to the frequently distracted, not to mention nerve- 
racked, Mrs. Mayspread, she had just arrived at the Trou- 
blesome Age. According to the long-suffering, not to men- 
tion overly abused neighbors, Percivalia had attained the 
exact center of this age at birth and had never got out of it. 

It must be admitted the neighbors had right on their 
side. Consider a few fragments from the record of this 
future mother of a President: 

At Age 3 she crawled into a drain pipe that ran under 
the Collender front yard. The Collenders were the right- 
hand neighbors as you came out the Mayspread front 
door. When Percivalia became fully immersed, so to 
speak, in this drain pipe, she refused to come out. When 
they tried to extract her with a long-handled hoe, she 
crawled farther back. No one but a very small and ornery 
child could ever have got into this pipe, and no child except 
an exact replica of Percivalia would have stayed in on 
purpose. Mr. Mayspread reduced his girth by a full two- 
thirds trying to cram his anatomy down said pipe. Some 
wide-awake person mentioned snakes, and Mrs. Mayspread 
passed out with a sickening thud. 

They finally dug her out—meaning Percivalia. You 
should have seen the Collender front lawn. A trio of steam 
shovels operated by lunatics couldn’t have done worse. 
They exhumed Percivalia, and Mrs. Mayspread took her 
home and washed her, and she was as good as new. But 
the front lawn! Hoh! Two or three years of constant care 
finally removed the scars, but for a long time to come it 
resembled one of those places where the fates of nations 
hang in the balance or where Indians bury their dead. 

As Percivalia aged in years she failed to mellow. She 
began hanging around the service station, the drug store, 
and when she wasn’t around either of these places, she 
could generally be found sitting under the awning in front 
of the pool room and the bowling alley. She had been 
tossed out of this place, called Mike’s Recreation Club, 
times without number. Finally Mike, worn out by repeti- 
tion, compromised and gave her a chair and let her sit 
under the awning. It was here that Percivalia enlarged 
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“'"I,’’ Dectared Percivalia, as Though From a Great Distance, ‘‘am in Love!’’ 


her vocabulary by listening through the screen door. She 
could cuss as fluently as a bricklayer’s apprentice; in fact, 
she learned to cuss before she outgrew her baby talk. 

Don’t think the foregoing, and much more, didn’t gripe 
the worthy Mr. and Mrs. Mayspread. They did what they 
could to remedy the bad practices and worse performances 
of their offspring, but discipline, lectures, the frequent 
applications of the hair brush, and kindred efforts, had 
about as much effect on the hoodlum as a couple of beads 
of honest sweat would have on the Baltic Sea. Short of 
throwing her off a high cliff or rolling her overboard tied 
up in a sack, there was little they didn’t try. Failure, you 
might say, predominated. 

Percivalia, now known far and wide as Perky, outwitted 
the hostility of the neighbors and lived to attain the age of 
all but nine. Eight years, eight months and some fifteen 
days, to be as accurate as possible. Then the affliction 
known as love entered her life, and the resulting commo- 
tion went down in the family album as her best effort to 
date. Somewhat after the manner of the following: 

Perky was playing with nine-year-old Billy Mills one 
day, in the Mills sand pile. They couldn’t play in the 
gutter because Billy had to keep an eye on the year-old 
addition to the family. During the natural course of 
events Perky hit Master Mills in the stomach with a 
croquet ball for no very particular reason except possibly 
to prove the superiority of her sex and her personal ability 
with any weapon close at hand. Billy went hors d’ceuvre, 
or hors de combat, or something like that. While he was 
getting his breath back Perky ambled about and finally 
wound up at the ice box on the back porch and found 
therein some hard-boiled eggs. She ate two, and she took 
two more out to her playmate. Billy indicated a disinter- 
est in food of any kind. Butthe latest addition tothe Mills 
family, the one-year-old baby, was apparently overjoyed 
at the sight of sustenance, and Perky gave generously. 

That night the baby had as tough a tummyache as a 
baby can have, and the doctor told Mrs. Mills that there 


ahi es 
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was nothing could make a baby feel 
worse than hard-boiled eggs, unless it 
was a billiard ball ora bowlder. Mrs. 
Mills, being a good housewife, had 
missed the hard-boiled eggs she in- 
tended to use for a salad. Circum- 
stantial evidence was all against Billy; 
he had a tummyache too. It hadn’t 
been caused by hard-boiled eggs, but 
by a croquet ball, but he couldn’t con- 
vince his parents of his inno- 
cence. He got a whaling of 
such magnitude that sitting 
down was a painful process for 
the oncoming fortnight. 
The next day, at the first 
opportunity, Billy sought out 
Perky. He made sure there 
was a shortage of croquet 
balls in the vicinity and then 
blacked her eye at the first 
swing. They tangled. They 
knotted. Perky got two hand- 
fuls of hair and cussed and 
squalled and kicked, and the 
thought came to Billy that he’d 
got hold of something he 
cou'dn’t let loose of. Perky 
was about to get a half pound 
or so of meat from Billy’s per- 
son by biting it off—she wanted 
something to go with two hand- 
fuls of hair—and Master Mills 
was making wild swings at 
any part of the enemy that 
stayed quiet longenough tohit, 
when they were interrupted. 
Sir Galahad had arrived. 
He grabbed Billy’s arms and 
Perky got in two good, hearty 
bites. Billy bawled like a lost 
calf. The stranger further im- 
; peded Billy, and Perky arose 
_/ and landed two swell haymak- 
ers and three kicks. Between 
the pair of them Billy would 
have been utterly demolished had not Perky misplaced 
one of her well-intentioned brogans. The resulting pain 
caused the heroic rescuer to release Master Mills, who lost 
no time -whatever in putting distance and treachery be- 
hind him. 

“I wasn’t doin’ nothin’,” declared Perky to the hero. 
“We was jus’ walkin’ along here an’ he busted me one.” 

The hero sat down and caressed one of his shin bones. 
Perky sat down. 

“Thanks for the help,” said Perky, investigating her 
rapidly closing eye. 

“It was my duty,” replied the strange boy, very prop- 
erly, “‘to save you from that bully.” 

“You sure helped,” declared the hoodlum. 
whether I kin lick him or not. You live here? 

““We just moved in,” said the boy, pointing. 
block up; the one with the green roof.” 

“You go to school?” 

“T’m in the fifth grade,”” he answered proudly. 
I’m older’n you are. I’m ten, I am.” 

Perky was properly impressed. A man a year her senior 
had stooped to save her. 

“They won’t lemme go to their old school,” confided 
Perky, “‘account of me kickin’ th’ teacher in th’ shins.” 

The boy felt of his shin and regarded Perky with sus- 
picion. 

“You oughtn’t to go around kickin’ people all the time,” 
he remarked coldly. 

“‘Shucks,”’ said Perky, “‘she had it comin’. It uz jus’ 
before Chris’mas an’ we had a tree an’ th’ old cow gimme a 
doll for a present. There was four nigger shooters there 
an’ she gimme a doll. What’d she wanta gimme a old doll 
for?” 

“Little girls,” declared the boy primly, “are supposed to 
have dolls.” 

Perky cussed fluently. ‘“‘What’d I want with a lousy ol’ 
doll?”’ she demanded loudly. 

“Gosh,” said the boy, ‘‘you swear somethin’ terrible!” 
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“That ain’t nothin’,” answered Perky. ‘‘ You oughtta 
hear me when I get mad.” 

The boy was filled with admiration and fright, and both 
were uppermost. 

“I gotta go,” he declared, rising suddenly. 

Perky rose, holding one hand over the eye that was rap- 
idly going Democratic. ‘‘What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Dan,” he answered—‘‘ Dan Detrick.” 

“I’m Percivalia Mayspread,”’ she announced. ‘“‘ You can 
call me Perky if you wanta.”’ 

“That’s a swell name,” said Dan incautiously, adding: 
““My gosh, your eye looks awful! Don’t it hurt?” 

“Sure it hurts,” said Perky indignantly. 

“IT thought girls always cried,”” observed the boy. 

“‘Shucks,”’ cried Perky scornfully, ‘I ain’t cried the las’ 
five times I been licked.” 

“You get licked very often?” asked Dan admiringly. 

Perky considered. ‘Fur a while,” she replied, “‘it was 
av’ragin’ three times a week.” 

““My gosh,” said the boy. ‘“‘Say, my folks ain’t spanked 
me for pretty near a year.” 

“I don’t guess you ever do nothin’,’ 
scornfully. 

There was a pause. 

‘“‘Well,” said the boy, “‘I gotta go.” 

“‘Yeah,” said Perky, “I gotta go too.” 

They lingered. 

““Maybe we'll see each other again,” said Dan. 

“We will,” replied Perky, as one utters a prophecy. 

And they did. 

When Perky arrived home she was required to explain 
the meaning of her battered optic. She told in detail how 
Bold Billy the Bandit had attacked her with dire intent, 
and how, just in the nick of time, Dangerous Dan arrived 
and drove off the wolves. She was doing very well indeed, 
having a background of truth to work on, when Mrs. 
Mills telephoned and demanded restitution for the lost 
hair and the half pound of flesh. Mrs. Mayspread replied 
that if the eye for an eye, and so on, was to be the basis to 
rest the negotiations and awards on, kindly to send over a 
right eye. By the time Mr. Mayspread arrived home said 
negotiations were well under way and everybody of conse- 
quence in the neighborhood had taken sides. The new- 
comers, of whom Dan was the offspring, were certainly 
treated to a baptism by fire. 

Mr. Detrick, Mr. Mills and Mr. Mayspread formed a 
triangular League of Nations and threshed the matter out. 
Then they went home and thrashed each respective family 
curse. Physically speaking, the rescuer hardly got what 
one could call a reward. 


’ 


answered Perky 


From then on Perky tagged after Dan. Hewas 
her hero, he had suffered for her, he was also one 
year older than she and rather good-looking. 
What more could a woman want? Perky fell in 
love. Shereformed. Her private pew under the 
awning went unoccupied, the service station and 
the drug store knew her no more. 

Dan, after the first few days, accepted her as 
people do the rain. Generally with resignation 
because he couldn't get out of it, on rare occa- 
sions with pleasure, but most frequently with 
impotent, smoldering resentment. Dan had lit- 
tle strength of character, whereas Perky had to 
pitch or there wouldn’t be any ball game. 
Perky was the resourceful one, the plan- 
ner, the worker. She made Dan tag along 
because she was in love with him. 

She would walk to school with him each 
morning and never failed to meet him at 
noon. She would walk back with him at 
one o’clock and meet him again when 
school was out. She was generally on 
hand at both recess hours, and because 
she wasn’t allowed on the school grounds 
since her expulsion, Dan had to talk to 
her over the fence. 

Perky got an allowance of twenty-five 
cents a week, and she and Dan invariably 
spent it together. Generally they went 
to the movies. These were times of unal- 
loyed pleasure for Perky. For Dan it was 
both pleasure and pain—pleasure at see- 
ing the pictures and pain at being required 
to read the subtitles aloud to Perky. 

On one occasion Sylvia Minters sat 
behind Perky and her consort. Sylvia was 
a pretty little feminine child about the same age as Perky 
and easily the leader around the precinct when it came to 
annexing beaus. She was with Billy Mills, and she made 
some catty remarks about boys who let girls make them do 
things. Dan replied in an audible voice anent females who 
thought they were so good-looking and so smart, but who 
really were ugly and brainless. Some very snappy repar- 

tee was exchanged. Billy, who had been going with the 
fickle Sylvia for an uninterrupted two weeks, asserted his 
manhood by popping off about a tomboy who poisoned 
babies and blamed innocent people for the deed. 
turned about. 

“Shut your bir mouth!” 

Sylvia rose hastily. 


Perky 


she yelled in a shrill voice. 











‘What'd She Wanta Gimme a Old Doll For?"’ Perky Demanded Loudly 
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‘*Haven't You Got No Modesty?" ‘I Got Seventy 
Cents,’’ Dectared Perky Proudly 

“T won't sit near such rude people,” she declared, and 
marched off down the aisle to safety. Billy rushed madly 
in pursuit. 

“Seardy cat—scardy cat!"’ yelled the hoodlum at t) 
top of her lungs. 

Dan put his hand over her mouth just before the usher 
arrived and told them to pipe*down or get out. Dan was 
unusually nice to Perky during the rest of the picture; the 
girl was in an ecstasy at all times because he held her hand 

and read the subtitles in an interested 
confidential voice And when the hero 
very nearly got sawed in twain he 
Sq ue ezed her hand! ied 
for fear Perky would f 
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and he hoped to prevent it Da ared 
very little for certain kinds of pul t 
On the way home, and free fron 
meditate danger, Dan made a number of 
dirty cracks about Sylvia. Perky d 
spised Sylvia; Perky had no use for any 
one who screeched at the sight of a 
But when Perky joined in the denur 
tion of the fickle one, Dan lat t 
sore and told her to shut up. This w: 
so unlike Dan that Perky it uy 
surprise, and when she ver 
her surpt se Dan had sense er ! 
get off the subject. Perky felt alarn 
and puzzled for a m t A 
happy over | t 
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HE sign hung just above the bar, neatly printed in 
one-inch letters and neatly framed in mahogany 
veneer: 
PASSENGERS 
Ane EARNESTLY ADVISED 
Not to PLay Carbs WITH 


STRANGERS 


Underneath, Josef, in short black coat, pencil-striped 
trousers and double-breasted waistcoat, rubbed the third 
finger of his right hand across the black marble slab of 
the bar top and rested it tentatively on the sleekly polished 
brass rim. Enrico and Pietro, in dark trousers striped on 
the outside with narrow black braid, and white coats but- 
toned to the chin, muttered sotto roce meanwhile they filled 
saucers with salted peanuts, crisp potato chips and hard- 
boiled eggs that had been sent up from the pantry already 
shelled. 

Wadsworth and Hamilton had slipped past the smoke- 
room windows in the afterglow of the dying sun, and if it 
were not so dark now, one could see the low gray smudge 
of Sandy Hook lying on the horizon aft. The deck steward 
came in the port doorway and spoke to Josef. Josef 
nodded gravely and, taking keys from his pocket, stepped 
through a doorway and unlocked the sealed vault. Pietro 
and Enrico took the mirrored panels from the wall behind 
the bar and exposed the long rows of cheerfully labeled 
bottles once more in legal territory. 

Four men from four different divans looked at one an- 
other casually, got up and crossed to the black marble bar. 
Josef greeted them with a smile and a dignified bow. 
Enrico and Pietro, enjoying the last few minutes before 
they would become Hank and Pete, started in on the 
shakers. The divans filled suddenly from the restless 
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predinner deck crowds, and the 
bells on the little marble-topped 
tables commenced to _ tinkle 
softly. 

The taffrail log had been out 
for some time. Josef tore off the 
top sheet of the last 
day’s pool before reach- 
ing New York, wrote 
in the date on the top of 
the next sheet and put 
the wood-backed pad 
on a shelf for the mor- 
row’s auction. Then he 
went below to change 
into a stiff shirt for the 
evening. 

The florid weighty 
man at the extreme left 
of the bar raised his second Martini to 
his thick good-natured lips and smiled 
at his right-hand neighbor. 

“I suppose it’s the real stuff,” said 
his neighbor affably, “but I can’t say 
that it tastes much different from boot- 
leg.”’ 

‘*No,” said the other man, “that’s a fact. 
But this is the first real drink I’ve had since 
prohibition, and I guess I can’t tell the differ- 
ence any more.” 

“I went up to Canada once, three years ago, 
and I couldn’t tell the difference.” 

“Great country, Canada,” said the florid 
gentleman. ‘‘ Always meant to look it over some- 
time.” 

“Yes,” his neighbor nodded thoughtfully. “‘ Young and 
progressive. Fine people too.” 

“*So I’ve heard. A lot of development to be done, isn’t 
there? I'm a contracting engineer myself.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. Name’s Winton—John Winton. That your line 
too?” 

“No; paper boxes. My name is Garbick.” 

“I think I’ve seen your ads in the magazines.” 

“No,” said Mr. Garbick. ‘I’m vice president. It’s the 
Slocum Paper Company.” 

“Sure!” said the florid Mr. Winton. 
Company.” 

““We do advertise,”” said Mr. Garbick. ‘‘We box most 
of the better chocolates and a lot of novelty stuff, and 
we've a metal department for talcum powders and cos- 
metics that’s going pretty well.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Winton. 
‘“‘What’s your name, son?” 

“Pietro, sir.”’ The bartender grinned. 

“Well, Pete, two more Martinis.” 

“No,”’ said Mr. Garbick, ‘“‘this is mine.”’ 

““Nonsense!”” Mr. Winton grinned and touched the 
shoulder of the man on Mr. Garbick’s right. ‘‘ You and 
your friend join us? We four seem to be the only old- 
fashioned ones in the place who like to stand up to the bar 
with our feet on the rail.” 

The four men laughed easily and shook hands. Pietro 
mixed four Martinis. Mr. Garbick’s neighbor was a Mr. 
Wallace Frolinger, from Denver. 

The fourth man said, “‘I heard you say you were 
Garbick, of Slocum Paper. I’m Jennings, of the Detroit 
Tin Decorating Company.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Garbick. ‘“‘A. K. Jennings?” 

“Yes, sir. . Well, the world’s a small place, after 
all.” 

They had four more Martinis before the first call for 
dinner, then they shook hands again and departed to find 
their wives. 

A few moments after they had gone, a bell tinkled at one 
of the tiny corner tables and Enrico went over for the 
order. There was a slim man in a dark suit sitting alone 
on the divan. His face was pale as if from a long illness, 
and his hair was grizzled at the temples. 

““Whisky soda,” he said. ‘And, boy ——’”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Who was that heavy red-faced gentleman at the left 
of the bar?” 

“A Mr. John Winton, sir.” 

“‘H’'m,” said the man. “ What business?” 
“*An engineer, sir.” 

“Johnny Walker 
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“Slocum Paper 


He turned to Pietro. 


Black Label,” said the man. 
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Mrs. Winton was in the Palm Garden when Mr. Win- 
ton found her. Mrs. Winton was talking as Mrs. Winton 
always talked. 

“*Yes,”’ she was saying to a Mrs. Metcalf, “‘this is our 
first trip abroad and I suppose we shan’t like it at all, al- 
though I do want to do some shopping; and John, of 
course, had to come on business. 
The Winton Engineering Com- 
pany, you know.” 

“Tt’s our first 
trip too,’’ said 
Mrs. Metcalf. ‘‘Al- 
though I suppose 
we ought to pre- 
tend it isn’t.” 

Both ladies 
laughed easily. 


‘*Back to the Sticks, You 
Two! Join a Circus, Fat 
Boy, and Grow a Long 
Finger Nail forthe Shell 

Game" 


“But what a comfort it always is to be honest about 
things, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

Mrs. Winton looked up as her husband came around 
behind her chair. 

“‘Naughty boy,” she admonished, wagging her finger, 
“‘T knew it.”” John, to indicate the six Martinis he had 
had, raised four solemn fingers. His wife said, ‘‘This is 
Mrs. Metcalf, John—my husband.” 

“How d’you do, Mrs. Metcalf?”’ said John Winton. 
“Did she say it was a comfort to be honest?”’ He grinned. 
“You ought to hear her sometimes when I tell folks that 
the stock on our place at Winnemac is better pedigreed 
than we are!” 

Mrs. Metcalf laughed enjoyably. 

“‘Go and dress, John. You barely have time.” 

John raised his wife’s glass from the wicker table and 
sniffed solemnly at the remains of a vermuth cassis. Then 
he winked good-naturedly at Mrs. Metcalf, bowed like a 
great fat schoolboy and went down to his cabin. 

Up in the smoke room, the slim man with the grizzled 
hair finished his whisky soda leisurely, looked closely at the 
manicured fingers of his left hand, signed his drink chit and 
went out on deck. He made the circuit once, then he went 
in and down to C Deck. He stopped in front of Cabin 481, 
in the bulkhead slot of which was a card bearing the name 
of Mr. Arthur Weymuss—Naples. He unlocked the door 
and went in. For several minutes he stood before the 
mirror above the closed-up wash-hand stand and rubbed 
his blunt chin. The eyes that looked back at him were 
gray and cool, but there was something a shade pathetic 
about them. They looked like the eyes of a man who had 
worked a lifetime for something that someone else snatched 
away a moment before he was ready to take it. He took 
off his coat and sat down on the locker top to smoke a 
cigarette before dressing. As he smoked, his mouth writhed 
into a smile. He opened his gripsack and took out a pack 
of cards. Smoothly he cut them, deftly he shuffled and 
ran them out on the hinged shelf top in the seven graduated 
piles of Canfield. For ten minutes his fingers flicked at 
them, lifting, sliding, turning—more like the scalpels of a 
clever surgeon than the fingers of a human hand. At 
fifty-two dollars the deck, Mr. Weymuss won twenty dol- 
lars from himself. Satisfied apparently, he ruffled the 
cards together, shed them from hand to hand, shuffled once 
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and put them beside him on the locker top. Then he 
washed and dressed and went down to the saloon as the 
notes of the final gong trembled through the passageway. 

About nine, Mr. and Mrs. Winton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Garbick came up from the Palm Garden, where they had 
listened to the after-dinner music over their créme de 
menthe and coffee, and called for a card table. Enrico 
brought it, set it up and broke out a new pack of cards for 
them, laying the score pad at Mrs. Garbick’s elbow. 

“Like going to church—playing cards on this boat,” 
said Mr. Winton. ‘I'll say they do things right.” 

““Sh-h-h!” said his wife playfully. 

Mrs. Garbick giggled and looked coyly at Mr. Winton. 

“Well,” she said, “‘we only go to Europe once or twice 
in a lifetime.” 

An Englishman, who every year went twice around the 
world in wool, looked over the page of his novel and medi- 
tated fondly upon the lost days when liners’ smoke rooms 
were man’s precinct, and women not only were not allowed 
but never even thought of entering them. 

Mr. Garbick said, ‘‘One no trump.” 

A bronze-haired goddess in cream and gold shrieked with 
laughter and said, ‘I'll tell the cockeyed world!” 

It was around three the next afternoon that Mr. Winton, 
with his arm linked through Mr. Frolinger’s, came into 
the semideserted smoke room. Pete was rubbing up the 
bar, and Hank, behind him, was polishing glasses. Mr. 
Garbick was slumped down in one corner reading a ship’s 
library book and Mr. Arthur Weymuss, in the opposite 
corner, had a chessboard before him which he earnestly 
considered, meanwhile his blunt chin was sunk heavily in 
his cupped left hand, the elbow of which 
rested upon the table top. He moved a 
black pawn and turned the board around 
slowly to counter the attack with the 
white army. 

‘Bar closed, Pete?”’ asked Mr. Winton. 

“Yes, sir, till four o'clock.” 

“You hadn’t ought to 
do that,” he said reproach- 
fully, ‘‘not when you got a 
crowd of camels aboard.” 

Pete grinned. Mr. Win- 
ton and Mr. Frolinger sat 
down beside Mr. Garbick. 

““Once every 
seven days is 
enough for a 
camel,” said Mr. 
Garbick. 

“That's right,” 
said Mr. Frolinger. 

“Say,” said Mr. 
Winton, “ your wife 
can sure play 


bridge, heh?” 
Mr. Garbick 
grinned. ‘It’s a 


lucky thing forme,” 
he said. ‘‘Ain’t it 
funny how when a 
man gets to mak- 
ing a little money, 
the first thing his 
wife thinks of is to 
play bridge all the 
time?” 

“Sure is,”’ said 
Mr. Frolinger. 
‘*T’ve suffered 
enough over bridge. 
It isn’t any game 
fora man. There’s only one card game for a man.” 

Mr. Winton and Mr. Garbick said ‘‘ Poker”’ at 
the same time. Mr. Weymuss looked up from his 
chessmen and smiled in friendliness. Mr. Frolinger 
caught his eye 

“‘How about it, sir?”’ 

“Right,” said Mr. Weymuss, still smiling. 

“‘Look,” said Mr. Frolinger, ‘‘let’s have a harmless little 
game until the bar opens. We could get Jennings.”’ 

“Penny ante,”’ said Mr. Winton. ‘My wife’d flail me 
if she caught me playing any higher stakes.”’ 

“‘Make it a quarter,”’ said Mr. Frolinger. ‘We've got 
to know who wins.”’ The three men laughed. Mr. Garbick 
beckoned to Enrico. ‘See if you can find Mr. Jennings, 
Hank, will you? Cabin 121.” 

“We ought to have one more,” 
wonder ” He looked across at Mr. Weymuss. 
to join us?” 

Mr. Weymuss smiled. ‘‘I seldom play,” he said. 

“Quarter limit,” urged Mr. Frolinger—‘‘dead after- 
noon. 


said Mr. Frolinger. “I 
“Care 


Mr. Weymuss punched out his cigarette and came over. 
Mr. Weymuss, it seemed, was an Amalgamated Press cor- 
respondent. The four men shook hands, meanwhile 
Pietro set up a table and brought cards and chips. Mr. 
Jennings came in presently. 

“‘Can’t we even have beer?” he said as he sat down and 
cut for deal. Mr. Frolinger dealt. 

At 6:30, when the deck crowds surged in for cocktails, 
Mr. Garbick was three dollars and a quarter to the good, 
Mr. Frolinger had won eighty-eight cents and Mr. Jen- 
nings a dollar forty-three. Mr. Weymuss and Mr. Winton, 
joint low men, cut for the cards and Mr. Weymuss signed 
the chit. 

““A very pleasant afternoon.”’ Mr. Garbick laughed. 
“Revenge tomorrow, gentlemen.’’ And he signed for the 
five drinks. For fifteen minutes more they sat comfortably 
around the cleared table. 

Mr. Jennings said, “‘I suppose that sign 
sharks is just to safeguard the line. 
bitten?”’ 

“*T did once,”’ said Mr. Weymuss. “‘ Rather badly. They 
used to work the liners pretty thoroughly before the war, 
but it’s sort of gone out of fashion.” 

Mr. Winton and Mr. Frolinger turned around and read 
the sign. 

“Is that so?’ 

Mr. Garbick laughed. ‘‘ Well, as the shark,” he said, 
“thanks for a pleasant afternoon.”” Everyone laughed in 
warm good fellowship. 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Winton, Mr. Frolinger 
and Mr. Weymuss sipped brandy Doms, a liqueur Mr. 
Weymuss 
them. 

“Do you know,” said the 
affable Mr. Winton, “while 
we were enjoying ourselves 
this afternoon, my sweet li'l’ 
wife was losing twenty-one 


about card 
Anyone ever get 
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suggested to 
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“I’ve Played Some Poker in My Life, But I Guess 
There's No Doubt in Any of Your Minds That 
We've Forced This Into a Fairly Heavy Game" 
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dollars at bridge in the Palm Garden? Lucky you ain't 
married, Weymuss.”’ 
“That’s women for you,” smiled Mr. Frolinger. “If I'd 


lost that much my wife would have skinned me alive 
**So’d mine. That’s the joke of it 
society game, but poker is gambling.” 
Mr. Jennings came in presently. ‘‘ Twenty-one dollar 


he said. “‘Whew! Mine lost eight. It’s all I can do to keey 


the books even at penny ante 


Bridge isanicey 


Mr. Garbick came in. ‘Post mortems?” he grinned 
**Looks like a vigilante meetin’.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr 
hand es 

“Can’t play here with all this noise going on,"’ said M: 
Winton. 


“T like to take my coat off too.” 


Frolings - “all the victims are 


“Tell you what we could do,” said Mr. G ) 
gentlemen are dead set on revenge We've got a sitting 
room in our plant on B Deck. We could have Hank send 


le o’ dozen bottles of beer.”’ He grinned ar 


““My wife’s used to that sort 


down a coup 
rubbed his hands together. 
of thing at home.” 

The five men looked at one another, grinne d like truant 


d down t 


schoolboys, and as one man, rose and pull 
skirts of their dinner coats 

The game broke up at one A.M., with Mr. Garbick six 
dollars and seven cents out of pocket and everybody happy 
over the revenge, including Mrs. Garbich 


There is something subtle about shipboard friendships 
that is not true about other casual attachment Seeing 
the same faces every hour of every day for eight or ter 
days leads one into the illusion of permanence, because 
there is no immediate escape from the temporary artificia 
world of the steamer. So strong is the illusion that ons 
exchanges cards enthusiastically at the end of the voyage 
and years later, perhaps, digs up a card and sends a friend 
in need to one’s acquaintance with all the assurance one 
would have in sending him to an old classmate. The reason 
lies simply in the fact that in spite of florists’ shops, steam 
heat and pate de fove gras, a sea voyage, no matte how 
many one has made, still remains in the category of 


adventure one has shared. 

Three days out from New York, wit] 
three and a half to go to Madeira the 
Messrs. Winton, Frolinger, Jennings, Gar 
bick and Weymuss : 
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prize patient was 
Germany. The Al- 
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Germany, as we 


know, proved 


1 stubborn 
Instead of 
ng her recov- 


re he 
é ¢ 


to be ¢ 


% resisted 
treatment. Unwill- 
sness to pay the 
price of folly kept 

fever up. Monster inflation, born of indifference to 
fate, was anything but a water cure. 

The desperate disease needed a desperate remedy. It 
developed in the shape of the biggest surgical operation in 
modern economic history. The Dawes Plan was the knife 
ipplied. It cut deep, but it effected the cure. German 
ce, which began early in 1925, progressed so 
rapidly that by 1927 she had begun to step out. This year 

witnessed the beginning of an expansion that is of 
concern to the whole world. She rounds out the first 
litary defeat with flags flying to pro- 


ymercial victory. 


convalescer 














It lany’s peculiar prerogative that, sick or well, she 
dominates the European stage. Only Russia shares this 
ntere but with a difference. Soviet-inspired curiosity 


s akin to apprehension, while any Teutonic manifestation 


ha | come to be synonymous with constructive 
endeavor 

No sooner had Germany turned the financial corner 
than she projected fresh issues, with ramifications that 
touch us. She now wants her prewar freedom of action, in 


the shape of fixation of reparations and the evacuation of 
the Rhineland. The former is both practical and possible, 
»ut as matters stand, and despite the acclaim of the anti- 
ar pact, she may have to wait until 1935, when, under the 
ms of the Versailles Treaty, the Allied troops clear out. 
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Back on Solid Ground 


THE first article of this series I dealt in detail with the 
move for theshow-down on reparations and the frame-up 
now shaping to link the settling of the indemnity with a 
reshuffling of the Allied debts to us. There is no need, 
therefore, of rehearsing this most important, perhaps, of 
ill European moves, save to emphasize two facts: One is 
that removal of uncertainty over the ultimate indemnity 
gation will further accelerate progress within and with- 
out the republic. The other is that Germany is capable of 
meeting the so-called standard annuity of $625,000,000. It 
began on September first and remains the yearly payment 
ndefinitely, unless the final reparations sum is agreed upon. 
Reparation annuities have meant no staggering burden. 
Germany has paid them with the same clockwork precision 
with which any vast industrial corporation meets its fixed 
charges. She is a going and successful concern. Only 


on 


France approaches her in completeness of come-back. The 
Dawes Plan, as I have repeatedly pointed out, not only 
balanced the German budget and stabilized the mark but 
gave Germany the impetus for a recovery that is the out- 
tanding fact in any survey of European conditions. 

The present article is concerned solely with the factors 
for the expanding Germany. It is tribute to our 
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The Great Siemens: Schuckert Piant at Siemensstadt as it is Today 


developing place in world affairs that this new Germany, 
marching once more to a place in the sun, has an intimate 
relationship with the American dollar. We have not only 
loaned the Reich more than $1,000,000,000 since 1925 
but have an additional $2,000,000,000 employed there in 
branch factories and otherwise. Toa large degree Germany 
is the logical base of European operation for the United 
States. With return to normal competition she has become 
the center of our main alien trade offensive outside of 
3ritain. Germany is both seller and buyer. She is fast 
becoming our chief business rival, especially in South 
America and the Far East. 

This year not only marked the real beginning of the 
Teutonic oversea commercial advance—April trade re- 
turns were up to the 1913 figure—but gave the country a 
chance to shout internationally, so to speak, for the first 
time since the war. The historic flight of the Bremen 
evoked a well-merited tribute that brought out the Ger- 
man flag everywhere. Furthermore, it impressed the 
supremacy of German aviation. German planes carry 











The Little Factory in Berlin Where Werner 
Siemens Started His Industrial Career 
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those of any other 
nationality. 

To comprehend 
the full extent of 
German economic 
consolidation you 
must first visualize 
the new political 
line-up resulting 
from the general 
election held last 
May. 

It is important 
because the chief 
handicap on Eu- 
ropean postwar 
recovery has been 
political interfer- 
ence, 

In France an 
election, no matter 
what the outcome, 
cannot jeopardize 
the republican 
form of govern- 
ment, nor could 
the ballot over- 
throw the mon- 
archy in Britain. 
With Germany 

you have a differ- 

entsituation. Un- 

til this year there 
was always the chance that the monarchists might con- 
centrate sufficient force to restore the throne. 

In the 1924 election Germany had to choose between a 
monarchy and a republic. It was really a contest between 
a Hohenzollern come-back and the Constitution of Weimar 
upon which the after-war gcvernment was reared. The 
monarchists opposed the Dawes Plan. Thus the tran- 
quillity of the Reich and possibly the peace of Europe hung 
in the balance. Germany voted for the republic, but the 
monarchists were undismayed. Their hopes were revived 
in 1926 when, much to the surprise of the rest of the world, 
Hindenburg was elected president. The grizzled old war 
horse, however, dedicated himself to the stabilization of 
the republic. 


The Coalition Cabinet of Personalities 


HEN Germany’s 30,000,000 voters went to the polls on 
May twentieth, nine more or less major parties held 
out varying inducements. There was a full line of goods 
from Left to Right. Reaction was represented by the Right 
and Nationalists groups, which include the monarchists. 
The Protestant People’s Party, of which Stresemann is 
leader, is the business man’s ticket. Thenext ranking group 
is the Center, composed of two Catholic entities—one, the 
real Center, headed by ex-Chancellor Marx; and the Bava- 
rian People’s Party, the right section among the Catholics, 
under the comnfand of Herr Held. Both Center groups 
run the industrial range from worker to rich employer. The 
so-called Democratic Party, mainly Jewish in leadership 
and standing for free trade, is what the American Demo- 
crat would vote. The Left is represented by the Socialists, 
led by Hermann Mueller, and the communists, who are 
against everything. They want to sovietize the country. 
Though a swing to the Left was expected, no one antici- 
pated such a complete Socialist landslide. Herr Mueller’s 
party polled 9,000,000 votes and emerged as the dominant 
political power. The communists also made considerable 
advance. On the other hand, the People’s Party got a 
terrific jolt. 

The Socialist triumph was not sufficiently decisive to 
warrant a complete party administration and Hindenburg 
had considerable difficulty in forming a coalition govern- 
ment. He finally succeeded in making what he called a 
“cabinet of personalities,” in which Mueller sits as chan- 
cellor. Fortunately for Germany and all Europe, Strese- 
mann was retained as Minister of Foreign Affairs. His is 
the most open mind of any German statesman since the 
war. He made the Locarno Pact possible and swung Ger- 
many in line for the antiwar pact. He was the first to affix 
his signature to the document in which fifteen great powers 
declared themselves for the outlawry of armed conflict. 
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Mueller deserves a word in passing, first, because he class, for example, realized 
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figured in a momentous event and also because he repre- 
sents the new bourgeois element in German administra- 
tion. When the famous Big Four had fashioned the Treaty 
of Versailles they looked about for a German to sign it. 
Obviously nobody in Germany wanted to be the goat be- 
cause of the opprobrium that would attach to him. Some- 
body had to put his fist on it for Germany, so Herr Mueller, 
then chairman of the Socialist Party, offered himself as the 
victim. 

At Versailles, Mueller was true to his socialistic tradi- 
tions. He wore an ordinary business suit and refused to 
use the gold pen especially made for the signing of the 
historic instrument. Instead, he pulled an old fountain 
pen out of his pocket and wrote the name that officially 
made Germany a party to the mandate that changed the 
map of Europe. 

I have dwelt on the German election because, so far as it 
is humanly possible to prophesy, it has made Germany 
safe for democracy. This in turn means continued eco- 
nomic stability. Since from the start the Socialists favored 
the Dawes Plan and all it means, the Germans are no more 
likely to risk commercial disaster through political revolu- 
tion than are the industrialists willing to prejudice their 
credit by default on loans or reparations. 


The Old Order Changes 


T MEANS that the question of the republican constitu- 

tionisnolongerdebatable. Monarchy, asamenace, seems 
to be effectively squelched. As a shrewd observer put it 
to me: “There are millions of Germans who remain mon- 
archists at heart and there is a strong monarchial party, 
but the more intelligent of its leaders understand that, if their 
cause is not dead, it is no longer a good electioneering cry.” 
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A Model German Workers’ 


Colony Near Berlin 


With political change has come vast 
social readjustment. Such an ava- 
lanche of economic statistics has 
gushed out of Germany that the hu- 
man element has almost escaped at- 
tention. The fact is that a whole new 
social order is in the making. It is as 
revolutionary in its way as is the re- 
versal in methods brought about by 
rationalization of industry. 

Prior to the World War, German 
society—I use the word in its larger 
sense—was divided into what may 
well be called water-tight compart- 
ments. It was typically Teutonic in 
that, socially, everything—to use 
one of the national expressions— “‘ was 
arranged.” The Victorian period in 
Britain was not more rigidly defined. 
Caste—especially the military end 
was a fetish to be worshiped. In con- 
sequence, everybody knew precisely 
where he stood. Careers were 





that he could never 


break 
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out of its bounds, so to 
speak. If his father was a 
merchant he stuck to the 
family following. Even be- 
havior in public and private 
had its unwritten code. 

The Kaiser was the center 
of social gravity and his 
favor was the open sesame 
everywhere. Thearistocracy 
ruled the roost and the pop- 
ulace bowed low in respect 
In noother country save per- 
haps Austria was there such 
clicking of heels. The mar- 
vel was that with the inces- 
sant hat lifting, baldness 
should have become so prev- 
alent. I say this because 
one of the accepted hair- 
conservation measures is 
exposure to the air. 

The single exception to { 
the drastic social rule was 
the industrial, financial, or 
shipping magnate of the 
type of Ballin, Rathenau, Von Gwinner, and Krupp. They 
became favorites in the court circle, and this in turn meant 
that most doors were open to them. Royal recognition was 
part of the Hohenzollern doctrine of aiding imperial progress. 
It contributed to both the economic and armed defense. 

The war, or rather its consequences, changed the whole 
social structure. The court went into eclipse, and ribbons 
and honors ceased. 
Everybody now 
stands on his own 
bottom. A moreor 
less impoverished 
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aristocracy — in- 
comes were wiped 
out with the col- 
lapse of the mark 
has retired to coun- 
try places. 
Income plus ca- 
pacity has largely 
become the badge 
of power and pre- 
ferment. Today 
you see self-made 
men like Doctor 
Schacht at the 
head of the Reichs- 
bank, a post for- 
merly filled by a 
Kaiser-named aris- 
tocrat; Jakob Gold- 
schmidt, the one- 


time Jewish bank 
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blocked out the moment the child was 
born. The young man of the middle 


A Great German Shipyard at Kiel 








Hermann Mueller, the New German Chancellor, Leaving President 


Hindenburg’s Residence 


messenger, enthroned as a financial king; Otto Wolff, risen 
from smal! dealer in scrap iron to be czar of the steel trust 
r 





These are typical examples of what the postwar social 
evolution has wrought. 

Royalty has had to bow to the changing order. Last 
June I saw one of the Crown Prince’s sons on Unter den 
Linden in Berlin, mingling with the populace and carrying 
the inevitable leather brief case that seems part of the cos 
tume of every German. He has a job in one of the big banks 


An Era of Sports Mania 


JOLITICAL Germany, so far as big leadership is cor 
cerned, has undergone the same transformation. Ebert, 


the first president of the republic, was a saddier by 
trade, while Noske, his first minister of defense, had beer 
basket weaver. The elevation of Hermann Mueller —h« 


the son of a small tradesman of Manheim—to be char 
cellor shows how the middle class—and sometimes t} 
lower middle class—continues to be conspicuous in natior 
administration All this 


the day when practically every man in a high place had a 


represents a mighty shift from 


von—the evidence of aristocratic birt! before his name 
It means that German society—that is, the great mas 

the people is a sort of pla 

plain folk the best pe Die 

the worker predominate are « 


that they are freed from the 
handicaps they will do for 


same element achieved for the United States They Whi 





make a real democracy 
The wiping out of caste is only one phase of the larg 
iffiing. Animating it is what might be call 


social res} 


new sports spirit well worthy of a 
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Willard Latham Scrutinized the Children 
Thus Made Curious in His Eyes by Hiram'’s 
Announcement of Their Betrothal 


HE year 1892 marked the awakening of the United 
States to its own magnitude and potentialities—just 
as the year 1598 and the Spanish War opened the 

eyes of the worid to see what giant had come to maturity 

across the It was in the former year that 

Amasa P. Worthington commenced the erection of his 

mansion, upon which he was to expend no less than a mil- 

It was the most splendid residence in the 

state, and compared favorably with the great pile of stone 

which William Rockefeller had set upon the banks of the 
fudson River in 1887. There was somewhat less bad taste 
contained in Worthington’s palace, because he had spent 
somewhat less money upon it. The evil taste of 1892 is 
apparent only to 1928. 


broad ocean. 


lion dollars. 


In its day, Amasa’s house was 
considered fit to domicile a king. 

Hiram Bond had countenanced this lavish expendi- 
had even acted as midwife at the birth of the idea, 
for this was a time when he considered it to be well worth 
a million dollars to occupy Worthington’s mind with 


ture 


something outside the business—and Mrs. Worthington’s 
His truce with Amasa’s wife had come to an end; he 
was conscious daily of her opposition and of her jealousy. 
Ten years before, she had made compact with him in full 
that when she had made such use of him as 
seemed best she would be able to induce her husband to 
oust him peremptorily. Now her fear was not that she 
would be unable to oust him but that he would overshadow 
usband. She wanted to be rid of him. She desired to 
show the world that Hiram Bond was not the great figure 
in the Worthington enterprises, and that Amasa was more 
than a name andarubberstamp. Also her son was coming 
to maturity—-the crown prince—and she wanted for him 
the place and titles held by Hiram. 
Years before, Bond had laid aside the hope that he might 
win the friendship of Jonathan Steele Worthington. En- 
mity toward himself had been too great a part of the boy’s 


onfidence 
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education. Therefore Hiram had moved along another 
road. Always he was able to lay aside a formed plan in 
order to take up another plan more workable. The new 
method of handling the situation, taken when Jonathan 
was some sixteen years old, was to educate the boy into a 
species of uselessness; to give him the sort of upbringing 
which would minimize his abilities in his father’s eyes and 
keep him at a distance. Very early therefore he began 
dropping words as to the advisability of expensive and 
exclusive schools and of foreign travel. It was of first 
importance that Jonathan should be so occupied that he 
could gain no familiarity with the business as it grew. 

It was a trap into which Mrs. Worthington fell, for she 
was a woman who preferred gold plating to honest iron. 
Her son must have advantages. Whatever of education, of 
culture, of ultrarefinement was possible to the son of any 
millionaire must be had by her son. Consequently for 
some ten years Hiram Bond was able to insure the boy’s 
absence, first at school, then at Harvard, then at Oxford 
for a year, and European travel. 

At the end of that period Jonathan Steele Worthington 
had become J. Steele Worthington, and he and his father 
were as close to being utter strangers as it was possible for 
father and son to become. In ten years they had not spent 
ten months under the same roof. 

J. Steele was at home again, suspicious, jealous and 
supercilious toward the pleasant world in which he found 
himself. He was a gentleman—not without brains of a 
sort, nor lacking in his mother’s stubbornness and power of 
holding a grudge, but more knowing upon the subject of 
art, music and society than upon such practical matters as 
lumber or paper or pulp or electricity or waterworks. 

For the Worthington enterprises embraced all these. 
The man in the street was saying that electricity was a 
wonderful thing. Hiram Bond had seen how it was more 
than a wonderful thing—a very practical thing. It was a 
day of easy franchises, granted by towns and legislatures 
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in perpetuity. Therefore Hiram had procured for Amasa 
Worthington electric lighting and power franchises in a 
dozen towns and potential cities. Also he had installed 
systems for supplying water, for it was the day when peo- 
ple were discovering that it was simpler and more desirable 
to have their water delivered through a pipe than to collect 
it in cisterns or to dig wells. But he had not neglected the 
original business of lumbering. Pulp was an allied in- 
dustry; to manufacture pulp one cut down trees exactly as 
if one were manufacturing lumber; pulp bolts must be 
driven down rivers to the mills. Because Worthington 
already owned the spruce and the rivers, it was simple to 
embrace a pulp mill or so, and then, as a natural step fur- 
ther, a paper mill to utilize the pulp. 

So there came into being four corporations, each bearing 
the Worthington name, each owned by Amasa—with the 
exception of one-tenth, which by agreement now fell to the 
share of Hiram. There was the Worthington Lumber 
Company, the Worthington Electric Company, Worthing- 
ton Water Company and Worthington Pulp and Paper 
Company—all operated as separate enterprises, independ- 
ent of one another in their organizations, but with Amasa 
P. Worthington in the ornamental office of president and 
Hiram Bond supreme in the actual management and 
control. 

During these years there had been two births of first 
importance to Hiram Bond; in 1883 his son Jason arrived 
at the old farmhouse; in 1884 a daughter, Lucille, was born 
to Libby Bell, now Mrs. Lester Bates. The son was wel- 
come—doubly welcome to Hiram’s old mother and to his 
gentle wife. On the day of Lucille’s arrival it is of record 
that Hiram was difficult to approach. 

“T discover,” he wrote to Professor Witmer that night, 
“that it is not the marriage of the woman upon whom one’s 
affections have centered themselves that brings home to 
one the finality of his loss. Mere marriage is a word, in- 
tangible and imponderable. But the birth of a child is 























definite, final, closing the door as death might close it. My 
I thoughts have been unpleasant companions today.”’ 

; It was on this day, perhaps, that a new idea took shape 

in his mind—a romantic idea with which those who knew 

him best would not associate him. He had been thwarted. 

He had lost the woman he had chosen deliberately for his 








\ wife, and it is not impossible his grief was blood relation to 

chagrin; that it was not so much the loss of the woman as 

. defeat of a plan which weighed upon him. The new idea 

Bs was one of vicarious realization. He had failed to possess 


the mother—now he would possess the mother’s daughter. 
Libby’s blood should yet mingle with his blood, and so, ina 
fashion, he would achieve an ultimate success. In short, 
his son Jason should marry Lucille! 

To further this scheme he modified his life; to bring it 
about he hazarded a decision and gave an affront and 
passed by an opportunity so to solidify his position that it 
would have been as the granite of the hills. No unimpor- 
tant portion of his next twenty years must be read in the 
light of this plan to marry two babes yet in their cradles. 

Lucille was not yet three months old when he broached 
the subject and entered upon the negotiation. Libby 
Bates was trundling her baby cab down the street when 
Hiram stopped his carriage beside her and alighted. 

i “‘T haven’t seen the baby, Libby,” he said simply. 

} Pridefully, she uncovered the little face and Hiram 
regarded it in silence. He touched the baby cheek with his 
great finger and nodded his head. 





“She looks sturdy,” he said. 
“‘She’s the best baby—the very best baby,”’ said Libby. 
} “‘T have a son,” said Hiram, “fourteen months old.” 
“* He looks like you,”’ Libby said with feminine diplomacy. 
“Do you remember,” asked Hiram, ‘‘when you made 
me take the pledge?” 
Libby laughed a trifle uncomfortably. Hiram Bond was 
a far more impressive figure today than he had been when 
\ she had plucked him a brand from the 


burning. To her dying day she flat- 
tered herself she had done this. 

‘“* And you have been so 
ful,”’ she said lamely. 

“‘T wanted to marry you,” he said. 


so success- 








Hiram Advanced Into the Room and Stood Towering Over Amasa. 
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course she 


Of 


Even now she 


She blushed and was at a loss for words. 
had known Hiram wanted to marry her. 
kept that knowledge in a secret place and took it out to 
look at once in a while. As years went by and Hiram as- 
sumed greater and greater proportions, she took it out 
more frequently, telling herself in a superior sort of way, 
“‘T could have married him if I’d wanted to.”” It was a very 
satisfying thought. Now, however, she had no word to say. 

“I want my son to marry your daughter,” he said. 

She stared at him. ‘“‘How perfectly silly!” 
“Why, baby isn’t three months old yet!” 

“It is never too early to plan,” said Hiram. 

“But—but she won’t be marrying for twenty years yet.”’ 

“Twenty years,” said Hiram, “is a short time. What 
do you think of the idea?”’ 

mt Why, Hiram, I think it’s just silly.” 

“Talk to your husband about it,’’ he said. ‘‘I have set 
my heart on it. I should like it to be an understood thing. 
I should like the children to be brought up with the idea, to 
have it impressed upon them that they are to marry.” 

“Are you really serious?” 

“‘T am serious,”’ said Hiram. 

“Why, if you’re not just joking, of course I'll 
about it.” 

“Do,” said Hiram, and again he bent over to scrutinize 
the baby. “‘Look after her health,” he said, as if he already 
possessed certain proprietary rights. 

Month after month, year after year, Hiram had per- 
sisted doggedly; his persistence and his will had overborne 
Lester Bates and his wife, had swept away the absurdity 
of a betrothal in the cradle, until they had come to accept 
the ultimate marriage as a thing inevitable as death or 
taxes. Hiram saw to it that the children played together 
when they came to an age where play was possible, and he 
talked to them. He took them for drives; he took them to 
the circus; he saw to it that they were together at every 


she said. 


I'll think 
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His Face Had Changed, His Manner Had Changed 
Considerate. ‘‘I’m Sure, Sir,” He Said, ‘‘You Will Never Regret This Decision"’ 



































remorselessly, he taught ther 


opportunity, and stubbornly, 





that they were to be husband and wif 
as fact, just as later they were to accept as fact that t! 
world is round and that six times six is t} 

But , 


Hiram Bond's 
security of his own position or with vicar 


irty-six. 


whatever upation with the 


pre « 


romance, the 
great, engrossing, dr s life was building 


g, Griving purpose ol [ 


not building a huge fortune, for at no time in his life do we 


find him betrayed into covetousness for mere money; but 


of an institution, of a business, of a great organizatio 


which should be capable of great accomplishments. 


In order to advance the interests of the Worthingtor 








enterprises—and it was of them he thought, not of himss« 
or of Amasa or of any human entity—he studied 
country. Not Carthage, not the 1 inavge, not the state 
but the United States of America. And upon what he 
observed of her growth, her hesitations, her conduct, her 
potentialities, he based his own plans. 

The fact that the population of the land had grown, 


during the ten years of his association with Worthington, 
the f hi 


le formed backbone of 


by twenty-six million peoy 
That one-fourth of these immigrants had beer 
absorbed by four state Massacl usetts, New York, New 
was a point of major impor- 


but that the remaining three-fourths located them 


policies. 


Jersey and Pennsylvania 
tance; 
principally on Western homesteads, upon free land, 
Dakota, Kar 


settlers. 


selves 
was a point which stirred his imagination 
Colorado, Wyoming, Washington were filling with 
Railroads followed immigration, and immigration, in its 
turn, followed railroads. Vast min- 
erals and timber were either discovered or opened to com- 


natural resources in 


merce. Irrigation talk was in the air, fostered by land 
hunger. The number of cities with eight thousand or more 
inhabitants doubled between 1880 and 1890, and increased 
urban populations demanded better means of transporta 
tion. So arrived the overhead trolley in 1888, to be tested 
in Richmond and adopted speedily by Boston. Electr 

power! But the great industrial phenomenon of this de 


ade was the gigantic development of manufacturing. T!} 








number of hands employed and the value of the product 

doubled. Then, in 1890, after months of delay, of wrar 
g, of lobbying, of bitterness, the McKinley tariff bill wa 

passed —and retail prices moved upward. The McKinley 







the raw material out 





These matters were imponderable 





of which Hiram Bond sought to manufacture the tangible 
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High Percentages 
yp swer E is a super-issue in this campaign about which 


very little is being said. In greater or lesser degree, 
every question before the American people is inextricably 
involved in our immigration policy. 

Laxer enforcement or weakening of the law may tem- 
porarily mean cheaper labor for the American farmer, but 
finally it will result in competition with real peasants who 
For American 
labor, it means a large surplus of alien workers, the break- 


have true peasant standards of living. 


ing down of present wage scales and standards of living. 
For what the tariff law is to the manufacturer, the Immigra- 
tion Act is to labor. The tariff law prevents the dumping 
the 
Immigration Act prevents, or should prevent, the dumping 


of cheap European goods on the American market; 


of cheap alien hordes on our shores. Labor should not only 
stand for the present law but should demand that it be 
enforced as rigidly as the tariff on imported goods. For the 
prohibition law is not the only one that is being violated 
wholesale and almost with impunity. Aliens are unlaw- 
fully entering and being bootlegged into the country by 
the hundreds of thousands, adding to unemployment and 
depressing the market for labor that is lawfully here. 
The mechanization of industry, the swiftly coming mech- 
anization of agriculture, make it doubly important that we 
be sure that we have jobs, and well-paid jobs, for those 
already rightfully in America. 

Men who enter America by violating its laws; men who 
come here solely for gain; who do not realize that oppor- 
tunity implies obligation; who confuse liberty with license, 
We have 
been getting too many of that sort over the borders and 


are not the stuff of which Americans are made. 


from ships lying in our harbors. They are easy recruits for 
the ranks of the bootlegger, the gunman or, at best, the 
hard-boiled, cheap-labor employer. 

Governor Smith’s declaration on immigration in his 
speech of acceptance was sketchy, as are most of his utter- 
ances, but sufficiently revealing to give very definite 
grounds for uneasiness to the friends of real, not bogus, 
immigration restriction. This is especially true in view of 
his political affiliation with Tammany Hall and the atti- 
For Tam- 
many presented an almost solid front against the passage 


tude of that organization toward restriction. 
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of the law. Practically every attempt that has been made 
to weaken it has originated in New York. Here is the 
record of the New York members of Congress when the 
Immigration Act of 1924 was passed. 

The Congressional Directory, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
listed twenty-two Democratic members of the New York 
state delegation. Nineteen of them were from greater 
New York. Of the three others, one was from Albany, one 
from Rochester and one from Buffalo. 

When the vote on the Immigration Act was taken in 
the House of Representatives, April 12, 1924—permanent 
sixteen out of the 
nineteen members from Greater New York were present 
Two were absent and paired 
against. Two of the three upstate Democrats were present 
One was absent and paired against. 


Congressional Record, page 6258 
and voting against the bill. 


and voting against. 
The one Greater New York man who voted for the bill 
was denied renomination. 

When the first bill for restriction was passed in 1921, 
only three of the Tammany delegation voted for it. Fif- 
teen voted against it and four failed to vote. 

Governor Smith advocated in his speech of acceptance a 
change in the basis on which the quotas are allotted. 
Roughly, this would mean cutting the amount of German 
immigration by one-third, cutting the immigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland by nearly one-half, cutting the 
Scandinavian immigration considerably, and making a tre- 
mendous increase in the immigration from Italy, Russia 
and Poland. In other words, we should be cutting down 
the percentage of the most desirable and easily assimilated 
immigrants and enormously increasing the number of less 
desirable aliens, even though we have taken in many good 
citizens from Italy, Russia and Poland. 

Shall Europe continue to make human problems and 
dump them on us for solution? It is only a few weeks ago 
that Mussolini urged in the strongest possible terms a 
program of more prolific breeding in already overpopulated 
Italy. Politicians will, no doubt, continue to ask us to 
admit the surplus. And year by year the pressure of this 
surplus against our immigration barrier will be stronger. 

A change in the present quota basis would be an enter- 
ing wedge that would finally wreck the whole restrictive 
system. In 1923 the late Samuel Gompers, then head of 
the American Federation of Labor, wrote a letter on this 
subject which we are privileged to quote. It was addressed 
to a correspondent in Chicago and reads as follows: 


‘Permit me to thank you for the stand you are taking on 
the immigration question. What you say about immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe not going to the farms 
but remaining in the cities is true. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will use every influence in its power to pre- 
vent immigration legislation that will be inimical to the 
people of our country. It is not only the wage earners who 
are injured by hordes of immigrants coming into the coun- 
try but the business men and merchants are just as much 
concerned as labor... . 

‘“* Any member of Congress who votes for a greater immi- 
gration than at present or as much immigration as has 
come into the country within the last year will vote against 
the interests of our people. Those who are advocating the 
Americanization of the foreigners should join with labor in 
securing proper immigration laws. America cannot be kept 
American if it permits the coming of hordes of immigrants, 
as that would make it impossible to Americanize those 
already here.” 


Low-grade immigrants constitute one of the most serious 
problems in our cities and lead to problems even more 
Herded in slum quarters, sweated, exploited and 
forced to live cheek by jowl with protected vice and 
crime, it is no wonder that so many of them come to feel 
that American laws are made only to be broken and to 
fatten the pocketbooks of grafters; quite natural that some 
of them or their children should graduate into the city 
gangs and become lawbreakers and grafters and bootleggers 
and gunmen themselves. 

There is only one sane immigration stand, only one 
policy that is patriotic and not political. That policy calls 
for a tightening up instead of a weakening of the present 
law; for as strict enforcement of it as we have of the tariff 
statutes; for the deportation of criminal aliens as fast as 
they can be rounded up; and, finally, for appropriations 
commensurate in size with the importance of this task. 


serious. 
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Governor Smith would admit relatives. If he means 
inside the quota, there can be no objection; if he means 
preferential treatment inside the quota for the purpose of 
reuniting fathers and mothers and children, there can be 
no objection, even though the separation was voluntary 
and brought about by the immigrant’s desire to profit by 
the superior opportunity for gain open to him in this 
country. But if he wishes to admit relatives outside the 
quota and to make the term “relative”’ all-inclusive, there 
should be the strongest possible objection. For that is 
simply another method of breaking down the law—a 
method that has been urged in and out of season by some 
of his fellow New Yorkers. 

It is time that we fully realized that immigration is a 
super-issue and not a side issue; that it is inextricably a 
part of the problems that are before us for consideration, 
and that a political bias and a Tammany viewpoint on it 
will vitiate and tend to nullify the settlement of these 
other problems that we are treating as if they had no rela- 
tion to immigration. 

New York City Democratic politicians are hot for high 
percentages. They are determined to increase the percent- 
age of alcohol in everything liquid, and apparently they 
are no less set on boosting the percentages in the immigra- 
tion law. 


California’s Chance 
N’ STATE in the Union is more signally blest than 


California by a happy combination of equable year- 
round climate and unexampled lavishness of outdoor 
beauty. Her mountain lakes, her magnificent beaches, 
her snowcapped sierras, her desert flora and her ancient 
redwoods have made her one of earth’s playgrounds. 
Every outdoor beauty that can be imagined is hers. 

Tourists from halfway round the world come to bask in 
her climate, camp among her mountains, motor over her 
splendid highway system, sun themselves on her beaches 
and gaze in wonderment upon the oldest living things on 
earth, her giant redwoods. 
mates these tourists spend upwards of one hundred and 


According to semiofficial esti- 


fifty millions a year for the health and wholesome delight 
they find in this commonwealth. 
tourist expenditures constitute what is probably the great- 
est single source of revenue enjoyed by the state. 


Next to agriculture, 


It is not too much to say that California’s most pressing 
need is for an ample and well-conceived system of state 
parks. Already nearly all of her magnificent coast line is 
under private control and some of her finest beaches bristle 
with no-trespass signs. 
the mercy of the sawmill and her ancient trees are in a fair 


Most of her redwood forests are at 


way to end twenty or thirty centuries of life as grape 
stakes and building material. 

Little as has been done to prevent the disappearance of 
the state’s greatest material asset, the situation has not 
been allowed to go by default. In 1927 the legislature ap- 
proved a bond issue for park purposes not to exceed six 
million dollars. Two stout strings were attached to this 
appropriation: First, the confirmation of the bond issue 
is to be submitted to the people of the state this month. 
Second, every dollar so raised, before it can be spent for 
park purposes, must be matched by another dollar pro- 
vided by private subscription or from some source other 
than the state. 

The Save the Redwoods League, the Sierra Club, count- 
less women’s clubs and other organizations have put them- 
selves behind the movement; and they are not only using 
their personal influence to the limit but they have actually 
secured pledges of private contributions aggregating nearly 
one and one-half million dollars to insure the success of 
the bond issue and to show what the state can do when its 
civic pride is properly appealed to. 

In the meantime the governor has approved the authori- 
zation of the bond issue and has appointed a strong and 
representative park commission to carry out the necessary 
work, with the counsel of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, a 
leading expert in this field. It is scarcely conceivable that 
the voters of the state will refuse to sanction a bond issue 
which promises to return twelve million dollars’ worth of 
assets for the six millions to be spent; but no one can defi- 
nitely know the outcome until after election day. 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NOW 


EAL political hurricanes, in addition to the 
ordinary siroccos of a presidential cam- 
paign—the gales of hot air—sometimes 
happen along with devastating effects. There was one in 
1916, when, after it seemed certain from the Eastern elec- 
tion returns that Mr. Hughes was elected President, 
a Wilson-kept-us-out-of-war twister howled in from 
the West and wrecked Mr. Hughes’ early supremacy com- 
pletely. 

These are rare and usually known about in advance by 
means of signs and portents familiar to accustomed ob- 
servers. Unless one of extra violence blows up in the month 
of October, after the writing of this article, Herbert Hoover 
will be elected President—not particularly because of any- 
thing his political managers and political organizations 
have done for him, not especially because of anything he 
has done for himself in this campaign, but because the 
people, who insisted that Hoover should be nominated for 
President, are equally determined that he shall be elected 
President. 

Every presidential campaign has its unique angles and 
its particular determining factors. Sometimes these are 
political, sometimes these are economic, sometimes per- 
sonal. Often all three are combined in an association pecu- 
liar to the moment. Often two of the three bring about 


a certain result. In our earlier years politics dominated. 





By Samuel G. Blythe 


In the 80’s the tariff began to influence election decisions 


economically. 


In the 90’s we turned to money per se 
The decision in 1904 was personal. 

Taft won in 1908 by entail from Roosevelt, and both 
Taft and Roosevelt lost to Wilson in 1912 because of a 
party split that had ambition on one side and ineptness 
on the other. Wilson was reélected in 1916 because a large 
number of Western women did not raise their boys to be 
soldiers, albeit most of these boys were in uniform soon 
afterward, and Harding got his great plurality over Cox 
in 1920 for the economic reason of taxes combined with 
war aftermath. Coolidge was put in in 1924 because he 
buttressed prosperity with thrift. 

This campaign has culminated in a conflict between the 


two nominees— Hoover, the Republican, and Smith, the 
Democrat, as officially designated, with the Republican- 
ism, in a party sense, of the one and the Democracy of 
the other cutting a smaller figure in the decisions of the 
people than is usual. It is true that the party managers 
tried to differentiate Republicanism and Democracy in 
their platforms and officially, but they hoth approached the 
question of prohibition with the knowledge that each 
party was composed of drys and wets, and that straddk 


were politically essential, and they both generalized 


about farm relief in the vaguest terms that would get 
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However, they fooled nobod Long before the 
platforms were made or the conventions held, t} 
masses of the Republican Party had decided t 
wanted Hoover for their nominee and the Democrats ha 
picked Smith. The politicians were helple: There wa 
no withstanding the popular demand 
Thus the campaign was based on the two men nom 
nated, and on their abilities, characters, experiences, ed 
cations and general fitness for the place. As soon as Smit} 
following Hoover, as the candidate of the Democracy aft 
Hoover had been nominated by the Repul ins at Kar 
City, was officially designated, the pe le cast aside all tl 
set and political aspects of the campaign and took the 
stands either for or against Hoover a lor r agai 
Smith on the exact bases of Hoove ind Smith, the me 
Offi ially Hoover is a Repu in and official! on 
is a Democrat, but the great bulk of the ting r one 
the other is not to be predicated on those facts. The de 
cisions, reaching far back before the nventions, ha 
rested almost entirs ly on the men themselves, and that 
where they will rest on electior day 
The pe rsonal equation has been the dominant equatior 
The question, reduced to its simplest terms, ! hee VW 
Hoover make a better President than Smit bett 
the country, both at home and abroa tter f 
people—or will Smith administer our affairs to the greater 
1ivantage ol | ymncerned \ is embre erie 1 
Det worked t Da eT ‘ l ive «et at 


Continued on 
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‘Oh, Before You Go, Would You Mind Moving the House a Little Farther Back?’’ 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep 


OW, kiddies,” said the children’s 
hour announcer as he prepared to 


sign off, “‘that is the end of thestory 


of the big brown bear that ate up poor little 
P 


and father and chased her 


ansy'’s mother ¢ 


through the woods for hours and hours. 
Tomorrow at this time I will tell you 
about Bob and Betty and the exciting time 
they had out West when the Indians at- 
tacked their settlement. Off to bed, all of 
. and may you have sweet rest and 
pleasant dreams.” 





| WHEN SHE PUTS OUT HER HAND IT MAY 
MEAN A TURN TO THE LEFT, 





SLOW DOYN, 
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OR JUST A FRIENDLY GREETING TO SOMEBODY ON THE SIDEWALK. 


The Female of the Species 
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The Horse: 


Catechism ofa 
Greeting-Card 
Poet 


Q. To whom 
should greeting-card 
verses be addressed? 
A. To Fairest Wife 
o’ Mine, to My Own 
True Husband and 
to A Little Boy Now 
Six. 

Q. Towhom else? 
A. To Pal o’ My 
Dreams. 

Q. Should there be 
one headed Glad You 
Are Convalescing? 
A. At least one. 

Continued on 
Page 170) 


You've , got to. 
rry me — 
Gad no more 
nonsense 


DONALD MCKEE 


Got Hay Like the Rest of the Horses’"’ 


‘ 





RAWN BY WALTER 


‘‘Now if I Only Could Have Lost the Race I Would Have 


Hands are Hands and 


Feet are Feet, 


Meet 





But — 
Never the Twain Shall 








“May I go out for 
a while? Then can 
call one of the boys 
over? Let’s go to a 
movie. Can 
I get a 
new suit 
next week?” 


so insistent 
and master 
ful — Ul 
have to 
say yes” 











1 “No ~No_ 


NO! No 
& 


The Man Who Wouldn't Take ‘‘No’"’ for an Answer 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS 
A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 
IN THE DAILY DIET 





family of Vegetable 


because you ‘haven't time to make it’. 


O WONDER vegetable soup is so seldom made 
at home! It’s a bother to make, if ever there was 
one! Yet it’s a soup the whole family enjoys so much 
Why deprive them of it 
when Campbell's famous French chefs do the work for 


and it is so good for them. 


you? They devote their whole lives to soup-making. 
They make it so delicious and of such splendid quality 
that women everywhere are giving up soup-making 
and are serving Campbell's every day. The finest 
soups that can be made! 

And it’s so easy for you. 
of water to Campbell's Vegetable Soup, bring to a 
boil, simmer a few minutes. And then serve! 

ew e¢ 


Add an equal quantity 


Fifteen different vegetables 
in Campbell's Vegetable Soup. 
Think of that! Even the best 
home-made vegetable soup does 
not contain anything like that 
number. It just wouldn't be 
human to expect a woman to get 
fifteen vegetables together in her 
kitchen and then go through all 
the tedious steps of preparing 
and cooking them. Goodness 
knows, she is entitled to have 
some time to herself! 

wee 

Just try Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup and see if you don't decide that 
reason under the sun why your family shouldn't 





enjoy —and frequently —the most popular hearty 


soup in the world 


there's no 





OU o¢ 
Pt 


There's a special reason why this soup, so richly 
laden with wholesome vegetable food, should be eaten 
frequently. As vegetables are often cooked in the 
home kitchen, they lose much of their value because a 
proportion of their mineral salts is absorbed in the 
cooking water, which is then thrown away. In soup 
Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup, being so generously supplied with vegetables, 


this is, of course, retained. 


is therefore wonderfully beneficial. 
Se 


How often do you make a meal on soup? Perhaps 
) t I 


this is a new idea to you. But you'll see at once how 


desirable 


and convenient it is, when you learn of a 











*y 1-Comppry L Soup ComPanY 


Campen. wu. us 


soup that contains et 


a luncheon or supper 


appetite. Well, you 
many women “make a 
Soup. How completel 


fussy problems of the 


it's ready so —_— tl 


to prepare fo the midd 


If you have chil ire 


hy deprive your 


ough solid nourishment to be 


and that is tempting to the 


d be surprised to know how 


meal” on Campbell's Vegetable 
> 
y and ck lightfully it settles the 
Se In-dDetween meal ' Al 
' , 
lat you scarcely realize you had 
lay D | ny Wal 


is a steady help in teeding those sé oly me to-b 
satisfied appetites. And how they flourish on it 
healthful nutriment! 
a en 

It isn't always easy, we hardly need remind you, t 
1M luc e the childrer to eat the vegetables they 
They like to “save space” for th ‘ 
sweet things. Steal h on the ; ; 


Campbell's Vegetable 
Before they know it tl 
of real health! 

Your grocer has, or 
gladly get for you, any 
21 Camy srg Soups 


on the labe 12 


ary 
42cCents a 
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By Ben Ames Williams 


ITLLUSTRATED BY w. H. D. 


He Struck Lee Wing Smashingly Across the 
Face, So That the Chinaman Went Spin: 


ning Like a Top, 


xTil 

RAM was one of 
those men who are 
fired DY obstacles 
and opposition; who may 
with a single 

but who are driven by iron bars to a fury of 
effort. And he loved Thad. The first dead- 


ening shock of the tragedy was passing; he was beginning 


be held 
thread, 


aestructive 


to feel, in surging storms of passion, all the force of 


his So long as only Emily confronted him, and so 


iis gnief 
long as she offered him not so much open opposition and 


defiance as rueful and uncertain denials, he was no more 


than a determined man: but when he whirled now and 
saw the calm countenance of Lee Wing and heard the 
bland word, this more figure 
offered him a target for all those energies which, for lack of 
a target, had heretofore been passive and unfruitful. At 
Lee Wing's word and before Emily could answer, Bram 
took a quick stride toward the Chinaman 
back, but not enough 


*Call? 


Chinaman’s substantial 


The man gave 


No! 


struck Lee Wing smashingly across the face, so 


Bram cried, Get out of here!” 
And he 
that the Chinaman went spinning like a top, to one knee 
dow: He scrambled away and Bram did not 
> him. 
Bram's failure to pursue was, as it proved, a mistake 
If he had followed up that first blow he must have been 
able to command the situation, but when Lee Wing rolled 
to his knees and got to his feet again, there was a weapon 
in his hand, and its muzzle menaced Bram. If the other 
Bram must even then have beaten him 
down with new blows, but they were six paces apart and 
and Bram knew that a finger can 
curl more quickly than a man can take six leaps. 
stood quite still where he was, and he laughed 
Lee Wing wiped his mouth with his hand. Emily 
cried out something warningly, and then Lee Wing leveled 


had been nearer 
the pistol was steady, 


So ne 


bitterly 


his weapon with a more deliberate eye, and Bram saw 
the Chinaman meant to shoot. He poised. 
tive remained 

But Emily came between them; 


f no alterna- 


she did not seem to 
move, but she who had been at one side was now between 
them, just in front of Bram. She stammered something 
hokingly 1anaged a word 

‘No, no, Lee Wing!” 

The Chinamar 


she 


spoke softly, almost lisping. ‘‘It is 
better,”’ he said, as one chides a child 
And Bram, behind her, reached out to thrust her aside, 
“‘Get away,” he told her harshly. 
#t hi Might as well be me as well as Thad!” 
Lee Wing’s slant eyes drew narrower till they were slits, 
it Emily opposed Bram’s hand and held her place there. 
She swung and held him; she spoke over her shoulder to 
this man who served her father. 
‘Put it down, Lee Wing!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Put it down!” 
\ man hit me once, but he is dead,’’ said Lee Wing 


moodlly 


he laughed again 


Bram laughed at him 


" he threatened 


“Tf I hit you once more you'll be 


to One Knee and Down 


Lee W ing smiled chal- 
lengingly. ‘‘Iamhere! You 
are behind a woman!”’ 

But Emily protested, scold- 
ing at them 

“Stop it, both of you.”” To 
Bram: “Be still! Don’t be an 
idiot!" To Lee Wing: “Do as 
I say!’ 

Bram laughed agsin. ‘“‘ You 
put on quite a show,” he assured 
her. ‘‘Don’t worry; he won't 
shoot. Aknife’shistool! He's 
had time to think now. He 
knowsthey’dgethim. . . . In 
the dark; that’s the game, Lee 
Wing.’ And to the girl: “I know all I wanted to know 
now. Why didn’t you keep him off Thad?”’ 

“Stop it!’ she bade him. ‘Be still or I'll —I’ll —I’ll let 
him."” Her eyes were blazing; she was like a flame for 
fire, and for beauty too. 

He said challengingly, “‘ Youstill say Thad wasn’t here?”’ 

“Yes!” 

“*Wasn’t killed here?’”’ 

“No,” she cried, “‘not here! No!” 

Bram jerked a thumb carelessly at the Chinaman. 
“It’s an old game with him,”’ he argued. Lee Wing, he 
saw, had put the pistol away; he stood now with empty 
hands. ‘You saw him pull that gun. He knows how. 
Honest men don’t carry pistols!”’ 

‘He guards the ships there for my father!’’ she cried. 
“That's why he has to carry it. There might be need.” 

“*To shoot sea gulls!’ he derided. 

“They steal things,’’ she insisted. 

“Sea gulls?”’ 

‘“‘People!”’ she cried furiously. “‘They take anything 
that isn’t fastened down—hawsers, blocks, falls, parts of 
the machinery. Father told him to get the pistol.”’ 

Bram nodded, and he smiled in a dry fashion. ‘‘ By the 
way,” he asked, ‘‘where is the honest captain? He should 
be here. Or does he leave his killing to Lee Wing?”’ 

She stood with clenched, taut fists. ‘‘I could kill you,”’ 
she said evenly. 

He chuckled. ‘‘Why, so I judge,’’ he agreed 
it done.”’ 

“T could--I could—I could slap you!” she told him 
with a rising emphasis; and Bram, like a buffoon, parried 
an imaginary blow. He grinned and then his lips drew tight. 

“Listen!’’ he said sternly. ‘Be still! I know all I 

You're in it, both of you, all of you, 


need to know 
Captain Goodell too! Fair warning! Shoot if you want 


“for have 


KOERNER 


to, Chink. Last I’m going. I’ll see 
you by and by.” 

And he turned his back upon Emily and strode toward 
the Chinaman. Lee Wing gave cautious way before him, 
drew softly aside. Bram moved past the man; he scram- 
bled down the rocks to the level of the steamers’ decks, 
found the path there. 

Lee Wing, he thought, might indeed have fired. Bram 
in that moment did not care; he was intoxicated with an 
invulnerable valor. He stopped by the gangplank’s end, 
and without looking around, he called: 

“Shoot, Chink! I'll stand still! You can’t miss! A 
white man won't another man in the back, but 
you're a yellow one! Shoot——or fetch your knife and come 
near! Fair warning! Your last chance, my friend!” 

He heard their voices murmuring; heard her 
“No, no!”’ 

The Chinaman’s tone was lower; it was persuasive, 
monitory, and Bram could not hear his words. 

“All right,”’ said Bram, “‘I’ll go try the captain. 
it’s the daylight scares you.” 

He was bold, but he was wary too. There was a moment 
when he thought to walk forward along the gangplank and 
board the steamers; there might be something there 
worth the discovery. But to do so would be to give the 
wardens of the craft a certain justice on their side. Lee 
Wing might shoot with warrant then; and another time 
would serve for his investigations. He swung, instead, 
along the path toward the house, and he heard them come 
scrambling down the rocks after him. The girl pressed 
past him; she went running ahead of him up the path. 
But Lee Wing kept just behind. Bram thought the 
muzzle of the Chinaman’s pistol must be at his back, but 
he did not turn his head to see-——walked regardlessly. 


chance you'll get. 


shoot 


cry, 


Maybe 


Continued on Page 32 
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Among them,old-fashior 


100 


‘Foods 


faze | 





Something new in a recipe file case! “What shall 
to eat today?” —72 tested recipes, little touches th 
different, from appetizers to desserts. Printed on cards, 
filed in indexed folders. Convenient. Novel. To get it, senc 
50c in stamps (60c in Canada) with your name 
address plainly printed to Mary Hale Martin, Dept. C-2 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago. Canadian Kitchens, 
Chatham, Ont., Canada 


‘To be certain 





of fine flavor in each of 


these foods ... ask your grocer for Libby's 


Pickles and Condiments 


Canned Meats 


Corned Beef 

Corned Beef Hash 

Roast Beef 

Veal Loaf 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak & 
Onions 

Ra-gon (beef stew) 

Meat-wich Spread 

Lunch Tongue 

Deviled Ham 


Potted Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Chicken a la King 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Chili Con Carne 
Mexican Tamales 
Mince Meat 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 
Chop Suey 


M 


Pickles— 
Sweet 
Sour 
Dill 
Sweet Mixed 
Sweet Mustard 
Sliced Sweet Dill 


Home Made Style 


Sweet Cauliflower 


Salmon 


Red Alaska Salmon 


Olives 
Queen 
Stuffed 
Ripe 

Olive Oil 

Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Chow Chow 

Sweet Onions 

Sweet Relish 


(Partial List) 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Sliced Pineappk 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 


Cherries, Royal Anne 


Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 

Apple Butter 

Berries 

Jelhie Jams 


Prunes 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Bean 
Sweet Potatoe 
Sauerkraut 
Sauerkraut Juice 
Tomatoes 

Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
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The girl fluttered like a pigeon; she ran ahead, then 
came back toward them. She seemed to seek words and 
fail to find them. She ran ahead once more, and at last 
she took up an ordered progress a rod or so in front of 
Bram, looking back at them fearfully. 

He saw her eyes change curiously once, and he won- 
dered what she saw. He was not likely to guess, for Bram 
was not thinking of himself just now. What she saw was a 
tall young man whose draggled shapeless clothing ac- 

entuated rather than concealed his fine stature and the 

strong breadth of shoulder and the depth of chest. Bram 
walked with head high, defiantly; he was faintly smiling. 
His black hair gleamed like a raven's wing in the shadows 
)f the spruce and fir beside the path. His feet struck firmly 
on the ground. It was Bram she saw, and her eyes changed 
uriously 

She kept her distance there, yet held her eyes upon him; 
and as she moved thus, with her body turned so that she 
might look behind, her steps sent a flowing line along her 
Bram could almost hear the fine harmony 
which clothed her. He was for a moment sick that she 

hould be spotted with the mire of this black business, yet 
his head held high and he strode ruthlessly. He was like a 
Juggernaut before whose inexorable steps hers desperately 
retreated. He waiked so fast that she was almost running, 
and she panted faintly as she ran. 

Once or twice she tried to speak, to stay him, stam- 
“No, wait; She wished, he saw, to keep him 
from her father. His thoughts cleared, emerged from the 
mists of passion which obscured them. He had no longer 
any least doubt that the girl and Lee Wing and the 
aptain had somehow between them brought Thad to his 


rarments 


no. 


mered 


end. But he began to per- 
eive that there was mys- 
tery still, and baffiement. 
The business had been no 
accident; had 


Phe 
that which 
voo 


was done 
oroughly. But why, 
then? WhyThad? Why,of 
men, Thad the lovable? 
But Thad 


Thad must somehow 


HeeT done 


the quixotic 
iimself in 


What 


these affairs were Bram did 


nvolved 
tneir dark afiairs 
His con- 
1d that 


© avenged, 


it greatiy car 
‘rn was for T tar 

stery still puz- 
led him. He remembered 
Mrs 


that 


something Harmon 


Captain 
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nad said 


Goodell had a chest 


en 


yieces hidden i: 


that 


t there were 


ghts about the barn of a 
night. The rumor had not 
it the time impressed him, 
recalled it 


secret 


A ee 


put € now. 


some source of 


neome there must be to 


istify these whisperings 


Chere, perhaps, the ar 


eae 
ay 


He 


wondered 


wood withdréw bef 


td 
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iffling step 


feet were siip- 


1 wer to i 
id crossed 
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+1] came to the door, 
s shoulder 
r dark 
Captain 
ame out and he 
stout 
is face 


eyes 


ps; a 

aman,n 
's this?” heejacu- 
‘What’s this, 
an? What’s this 
Lee Wir yz, what's 


‘Please,’ said Lee Wing gently, “‘this one watched his 
chance to get on the ships. Also, he seized your daughter. 
Also, when I spoke to him, he struck me in the face.” 

Captain Goodell cried blusteringly, ‘Emily says you 
tried to shoot him!” 

The Chinaman smiled and rubbed his hands. “The 
blow went deep,” he said, with a little gesture of his hands. 

Captain Goodell stared at him. ‘‘Humph!” he snorted. 
“Hit you, did he? You didn’t like it, eh?” 

He stared at Lee Wing, and the Chinaman stood impas- 
sive. Captain Goodell was faintly abashed before him; 
swung on Bram. 

“What about it, young man?” he demanded. “ What's 
your business here? Come; outwith it!’’ He blew his lips. 
“Pflugh! Speak up! Who told you to hang around those 
ships down there? Government property, my friend, and 
I'm responsible. I don’t propose to stand for any non- 
sense. Come, come; what have you to say?” 

Bram eyed him icily. ‘“‘You want to hear?’’ he chal- 
lenged. ‘It’s nothing you don’t know. One of you, or all 
of you, between you, killed my friend. I mean to even 
that.” 

“Hah!” cried Captain Goodell, and his face was purple. 
Bram’s eye drifted past him to where Emily stood in the 
doorway, and he was puzzled by something in her counte- 
nance. He watched it, trying to read the expression in her 
eyes—grief, shame, scorn, pity, fear. Captain Goodell was 
exploding; the storm poured out on Bram, who scarcely 
heard. 

“Hah!” the captain cried. ‘“‘Pflugh! What’s that 
what’s that you say? Young man, mind your tongue. 
Who's this friend of yours? What's he doing here? Where 
is he? Killed? What do you mean, young man—killed? 
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I killed him, did I? By the fires of Tophet, I did, did 1?” 
Rage swelled in him—a windy rage. A hollow rage, Bram 
thought, as though the old man blew himself to heat. 
“Killed him? Killed who? Who killed him? What are 
you talking about? Come; out with it!’’ He strode 
toward Bram, and he was apoplectic. Emily watched her 
father darkly. ‘What have you got to say?” 

“‘Bellows!”’ said Bram—a scornful appellation. 

“Hah! What’s that?’’ The captain failed to under- 
stand. 

“Wind!” Bram insisted. “Don’t blow at me! I know 
what I’m talking about. Ask her.’’ He jerked his head 
toward Emily, and Captain Goodell swung that way. 

“Emily!” he exclaimed. ‘‘How about it, girl? What 
does he mean? Insane!”’ 

She wiped her mouth wearily with her hand; she moved 
almost indifferently. ‘“‘Oh, father!’’ she said. 

The captain turned back from her. “‘Lee Wing,’’ he 
demanded, ‘“‘who is this fool? What does he mean?” 

The Chinaman spoke sibilantly. ‘‘He came here in the 
early morning two days gone,” he replied. ‘He pre- 
tended that his friend was gone, and he wished to go to 
the ships. I told him very carefully that no one had come 
here, and I sent him away. Now he crawls back again. 
I do not know.” 

Bram looked at him bleakly and the Chinaman met the 
glance with sleek composure. Emily spoke hurriedly from 
the doorway; there was in her tone, Bram thought, a qual- 
ity which suggested that she merely recited a tale already 
told. 

“They were cruising,” she explained. ‘‘The other went 
away in their sloop and did not come back. They found 
the sloop wrecked on Spectacle, and the other in it. He 

was dead—from knife 
wounds.” 








A Figure Emerged From a Window on the Second Floor and Descended Quietly Upon the Roof 


of the Shed. He Knew Instantly That This Was the Girl 


She ended, and Bram 
said politely: ‘ You forget 
one little thing!”” He eyed 
the captain, who stood 
momentarily silent under 
this intelligence. ‘“‘ There 
was the print of a girl’s foot 
on the sloop’s deck, in red 
paint,” he told the older 
man— ‘‘that particular red 
paint which is spattered 
all over those ships down 
there—the same color, the 
same paint.” 

Captain Goodell blinked. 
**Dead?” he echoed. 

And Bram’s jaw hard- 
closed as a_ knife 

‘*Dead,’’ he re- 
peated. No one spoke for 
a moment, and Bram broke 
into words again. “ Yes, 
dead!”’ ‘*She 
knows! 


knows 





ened, 


closes. 


he said. 
Look at her! 
what happened 
So does this Chink. So do 
you. You can’t blow me 
away with words, old man. 
It’s between you three.”’ 

“Dead!” the captair 
ejaculated again. He 
swung to Lee Wing. “‘ What 
about it, Lee?” he 
manded, and his brows 
were black and 
‘*What’s going on, Lee 
Wing?” 

“The paint is common,”’ 
said the Chinaman. 

‘That footprint 
that footmark?”’ 
Captain Goodell cried, and 
swung back to Bram again. 
‘**T'dliketoseethat. Where 
is it anyway?” 

Bram smiled and shook 
his head. ‘‘Safe,’’ he said 
“quite safe—till the time 
comes to fit it to a foot 
like Cinderella’s slipper.” 
He looked at Emily 
‘Cinderella!’’ he 


She 


de- 


heavy. 


where’s 


said 
softly. ‘Lorelei, and Juno, 
and now Cinderella! You 
play many parts!” 
“The paint is common,” 
Lee Wing repeated, “and 
Continued on Page 37 
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Ow to cut 


gasoline consump- 
tion - perhaps 160% 


Do you waste 16% of your gasoline through incorrect 
lubrication? You may if your. oil is too heavy for the 
design of your particular engine. Only a slight excess 
heaviness in body will produce a measurable resistance 
to the free movement of your pistons. 

Such resistance (oil-drag) consumes power. Engineers 
report that at 20 miles an hour a too-heavy oil may 
force your engine to develop 16% more power than 
would be required if the correct oil were used. Thus 
wrong oil may easily waste 16% of your gasoline. 

And when you use too-light an oil the results are 
equally costly. Too-light an oil may work too freely 
past the pistons and quickly burn away. 

How, then, can you make sure of getting oil of 
correct body for your car? 

Make the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart your lubricating 
guide. It is prepared by expert lubricating engineers 
who study carefully the lubricating needs of the new 
car models. From first-hand study of your car they 
tell you—in the Chart—the grade of Mobiloil which 
will give you low gasoline consumption, low oil con- 
sumption, low repair bills, and full power. 

And Mobhiloil is made by the world’s largest special- 


ists in lubrication. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Make this chart your guide 
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Each Eveready Prestone can is 

sealed with a special safety cap 

that protects the purchaser 

against the possibility of substi- 

tution or adulteration. Look for 
this cap. 
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winter-prool NOW 
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eready Prestone 


Unfailing protection without renewal... 


safe, 


You can drive all winter with perfect safety 
and freedom from worry if you protect your 
car now with one supply of Eveready Pres- 
tone, the perfect anti-freeze. You can use 
your car every day, all winter, through cold or 
warm weather without worry or concern about 
freezing or overheating. Eveready Prestone 
never deteriorates while in use and never 
causes a car to overheat. 

Here at last is an anti-freeze without a 
fault—a product marketed and guaranteed 
by National Carbon Company, Inc., makers 
of Eveready Flashlights and Eveready Radio 
Batteries—an anti-freeze that has been devel- 
oped by extensive scientific research to meet 
every specification set up by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards for “‘an ideal anti-freeze.” 


Unfailing protection all winter 


Eveready Prestone will not boil away, evap- 
orate or deteriorate in any way while in ser- 
vice. It is odorless. It will not mar the paint 
or corrode the materials of the circulating 
system. It will not leave deposits. It is as 
free-flowing as water and will not become 
sluggish at low temperatures. Eveready Pres- 
tone is the perfect anti-freeze— welcomed by 
motorists everywhere as the most thoroughly 
satisfactory answer to the problem of winter 
protection. 


Eveready Prestone has the unqualified 


EVEREAD 


points of 
superiority 


Gives complete protection 


' — 


Does not boil away 


Positively will not damage cooling 
system 


Cw 


ft 
oe 


Will not heat up a motor 


Will not affect paint or varnish 
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Non-inflammable 
Odorless 


; Does not become viscous at low 
temperatures; will not decompose 
at high temperatures 


~) 
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Never deteriorates— economical to 
| use 


endorsement of leading motor-car manufac- 
turers, motor fleet operators and thousands 
of individual users. They have found it to 
provide unfailing, trouble-free protection 
under every condition of winter driving. 
Eveready Prestone is used to protect 
the huge, costly engines of dirigibles against 
the hazards of freezing, a danger that 





PRESTON E 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


armless, never overheats 


necessitates the surest safeguard. You can 
protect your own car with the same assurance 


of permanent safety : 


Most economical to use 

Eveready Prestone is not an ordinary mixture 
or solution. It is an entirely new conception 
of an anti-freeze—so/d in pure, undiluted 
form. Eveready Prestone is the most eco 
nomical anti-freeze you can buy. It cost: 
more initially, but less is required to give com 
plete protection. It represents the best pos 
sible-Hvestment in protection because only 
one supply is needed to make your car safe as 
long as cold weather lasts. You buy Eveready 
Prestone only once and you are assured of 
permanent safety against freezing and tree 
dom from any possibility of a corroded cool 
ing system. 


You can’t afford to risk having to buy a 


new motor or even a new radiator when this 
perfect anti-freeze is available Trust the 
safety of your car to the most thor ughis 


satisfactory anti-freeze ever discovered. Pro 


tect your car today with Eveready Preston 


Manufactured for 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine 
New York Chicago San Fra 
Atlanta iN ( 
By Carsi 


Union Carbide UCC i rhow ralion 
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ANY things you buy come in this 

attractive wrapping, and what you 

see beneath it can always be bought with 
confidence. 

It is Cellophane —_ modern, completely 
transparent wrapping material used by manu- 
facturers who are proud of their prod- 
ucts and go to special pains in presenting 
them to you. 

You can he assured, when you see a 
package wrapped in transparent Cellophane, 


that its contents are reaching you at their 
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best—just as they left the maker's. That 
t 1ey are protected as hygiene demands. 
At groceries, drug stores, department 
stores, everywhere, Cellophane - wrapped 
packages are seen more and more. Take 
advantage of this added care and oppor- 
tunity to see just what you are buying, and 
choose without hesitation. 
DU PONT CELLOPHANE CO., INC., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Canadian Agents: Wm. B. Stewart & 


Sons, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


@@ Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trade mark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its 


transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-product) 
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Continued from Page 32 
girls are common, and they have feet that leave imprints 
behind.” 

Captain Goodell exploded. ‘“‘Pflugh! Something going 
on around here—something I don’t know about? By the 
fires of Tophet, Lee’’-- his tone was full of menace, full of 
monitory promises—‘‘I'll get at the bottom of this! ll 
find out!’’ He paused and wiped his brow; and Emily, 
from the doorway, watched him. 

Bram, at a swift thought, smiled. “Captain,” he asked, 
“‘yvou subscribe for the New York Herald?” 

Captain Goodell stared at him. ‘“‘Hah! Yes.” 

“Try to find the second section of last Saturday's pa- 
per,”’ Bram advised. ‘‘Ask Lee Wing where it is.” 

The captain swung to where Lee stood near the corner 
of the house, three or four paces off. But before he could 
voice the question Bram had thus proposed, Lee spoke. 

“The paint is common,” he repeated in that precise 
fashion he used, in that level voice like the voice of a ma- 
chine-——‘‘the paint is common and girls are common. Per- 
haps the young gentleman’s friend found a common 
girl sd 

Bram was toward him with a leap, his fist drawn back. 
He saw the gun appear, as though by some strange leger- 
demain, in Lee Wing’s hand, but it had no power to stop 
him. It was another thing which checked his blow. 
Wing stood near the corner of the house, and at the ulti- 
mate moment Will Whitten emerged from behind that 
corner. He caught the Chinaman’s n both his 
hands; he wrenched it up and back. 
and the bullet tore through the rain trough at the eaves. 
Will kicked Lee Wing behind the knee and the Chinamar 
went down. Will had his gun. Bram was left to catch 
himself in mid-leap; to stand amazed there above the 
tumbling Chinaman. Lee Wing rolled like a rabbit 
rolled clear; he scurried to the shed and so away. 

3ram chuckled. ‘Hello, Will!”’ he said, a little breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Glad to see you.” 

Whit nodded. ‘I guess likely,”’ he agreed. 

The girl and the captain stood paralyzed, and Captain 
Goodell was once more near exploding. Bram looked at 
them and he was weary of them. He bowed low. 

“‘T will make it a point to see you all again,” 
‘Just now, good day.” 

They did not stir; moment 
boatman’s elbow, The 
across the turf to the road, turned toward the village. 
Whitten carried Lee Wing’s pistol in his hand. He looked 
back once, but Lee Wing was nowhere to be seen. They 





Lee 


wrist 


The gun exploded 


he said. 


Bram, at the 
walked 


and after a 


turned away two men 


descended the knoll into the cover of the wood, 


After a time, when they were halfway to the village, 
Whitten spoke. 
Bram considered, dragging himself out of his thoughts 


“The Chinaman was painting out footprints on the deck,” 


“Get anything?” he asked 


he said. ‘They know. They did it, or they know.” 
Whitten he 


‘Heard you tell ’m so.” 


grinned. “I was listening,” confessed, 
‘You find out anything?” Bram inquired. 

The boatman nodded. “Yes,” he “Or no,” he 
‘I didn’t find out anything. I remem- 


You know that smell in the room down 


sald 
corrected himself. 
bered something. 
at Spectacle?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s the smell of Chinamen,”’ 
like burning oil a sick, stifling sort of smell. 
just what it is like.” He added: ‘‘I smelled it in Hong- 
Kong and I smelled it on that Chink back there, when I 
grabbed him. I remembered then.” Bram 
though to turn back, but Whitten caught his arm. 
‘You wait , 


said Whitten 


“Kind of 
Hard to say 


as 
‘You 


! You've got to get some- 


swung 


wait!’ he advised. 
thing more.” 
XIV 
* OU’VE got to get something more,” the boatman 
insistently repeated. ‘‘I heard you laying into them 
back there. That don’t do any good 
ing people names. 
wrong anyhow. You've got it wrong.” 
Bram stared at him. ‘Why? 
‘**Shucks,” said Whitten. 


bulling around, call- 


You're 


Have some sense, big boy. 
What do you know?” 

‘Cap'n Goodell wouldn’t be 
mixed up in this. What would be the in that? If he 
and if he hit him hard 
But this knife business lets him 


SeNnSEt 
got mad enough he might hit a man, 
enough he might kill him. 
out You're talki 
you talk that way, fella, 
restlessly “And 
known the old man quite a spell. 
you. You’re off your nut, son.” 

Bram was not attending. Where they 
concealed among the evergreens, hidden from view on any 
hand. Now the big man caught the other’s arm in an ex- 
planatory fashion. 

‘*Here, Whit,” he interrupted. 
have a look on those steamers.” 


and her too. ng through your hat when 


I’m telling you.”” Bram stirred 
Whitten continued, 
He ain’t in this, I 


besides,” 


stood they were 


“Listen! I want to 


““Sure,”” Whit rhere 
there. I’m not saying the Chinaman didn’t have anythin 
to do with it 


agreed something 


He's darned quick wit 


that don’t know trouble’s name 


a gun, tor a mar 
and number 


wonder a bit if he’s been around in some dark corner \ 





he’s on the ships all the time, taking care of them and I 
wouldn’t wonder. Anyways it won't hurt any to 
them over.” 

“T'll leave you here,”’ Bram announced. “I'll keey 
of sight and get back there 

Whitten shook his head ‘Be yourself,” he argue 
“That Chink will be watching long as he thinks ‘ 
anywhere around. Safe to say he’s got another gun. \ 
and me, we've got to go back to the boat and go awa t 
here, in plain sight for all to see. That's our d 


come back, by 
ee W } er 
Whit 


"nd Dy 
’’ Bram countered, 
“Well,” he 


confessed, “‘I don’t know 


grinned 


about you, but my stomach says dinnertime. We'll pull 
out. By that time the Chink will be over to see if we're 
gone He'll see us go. We'll let on that we're going up to 
the Core, and start that way. Chance is he'll cross over to 


the sheep pasture to watch ar d see where we go Anyway, 
we'll get out of sight up north of here, and double back the 
of Isle au Haut. 


and maybe see the chief or the sheriff or somebody 


other side We can run down t’Spectacl 
I'll 
get you back here later on, after Lee’s kind of charged you 
to profit and loss. See?” 

“That will take all day,” Bram protested 

“It’s pretty near noon now,’’ Whitten pointed out, “and 
we ought to put that piece of deck planking with the foot- 
mark 
sheriff, anyway 


on it in some safe place, too-—turn it over to the 


They had, while they talked, moved on again toward the 
“I’m 
that footprint 


village, now approached it. Bram said thoughtfully 
going to make a tracing of that, Whit 
before I let go of it. I might find a foot to try it on.”’ 
“You're 
change when you get your mind set on a thing,”’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘ Well, if 


Whitten looked at him sidewise. a hard one to 


you say so. But you're wrong, big 
boy.” 

Bram cried, “ Blast. it, Whit, someone was on the Bargee! 
Someone left a footprint there! It's small. A small man, 
or a woman!” 

Pek 
said Bram. “‘ And 


They came then to Mrs. Harmon's house, 


for a woma! tten argued. 


“Kind of little, ever 
**She has small feet,” anyway 
and that ir 


dividual saw them pass and emerged to pour upon them a 


flood of ejaculations She spoke of Thad as ‘“‘that poor 
boy—that poor young man” till Bram chewed nothing 
angrily; she declared that she knew just how Bram must 


be feeling; she said she could not imagine who might have 


harmed Thad; she wished details and got denials, wished 


facts and got fable. And Whitten in the end freed them 
from her, and he and Bram passed on. 
They stayed a moment, out of courtesy, with Joe Plaice 


and the other men who appeared about the wharf as they 


approached; and Whitten told them what could told 


De 


while Bram stood silently and waited. Afterward, wher 
they were once more in the Patsy and moving out of the 
harbor, Bram said thoughtfully 

‘I suppose everyone in the bay knows a yout it | 


now 
“Will by night,”’ Whitten agreed, and spat o 


“They ain’t 


er the rall. 


a heap of excitement around here; they got to 


talk about what they can find : He added ‘You no 
ticed I didn’t say anything about the capta ind the 
Chinamar 

Bram nodded 

“ That’ mys affair,” he de ired 

Whit considered this I'm tel ng you he insisted. 
“You didn’t go at it right back there All you did was to 
get the girl mad at you, and Cap’n Goodell, too—and the 


Chinaman, I want to tell you! I bet if you’d gone and 


asked them some civil questions you might have found out 


something $ got a temper Likely 


I’ve heard te ll that girl 
she fired up at you a 


i. Soe 


Bram said, half to hims« 


going bacl 

‘Take it a different way when you do e boatmar 
urged 

“IT want to have a look at those steame Bram ¢ 
plained insistently. “‘Then I may have something to ¢ 
on.”” He added, surveying the problem It » use 
tac kling Lee Wing He'd stand } ground against ar 
thing And Cap'n Goodell — he’ 1 no ld rd. but 
there’s something back of the noise But by Gad Wh 
I can get her alone I can shake it out of her. She was 
breaking down tod: y, Lee Wir gy hadn't ome l 


make her tell anything she knows.” 
Whitten looked at |} 


brother, he 


m and whistled faintly Say 
You'll be on the inside 


You can’t get away 


slow there,”’ urged 


looking out, first thing you know 
with that.” 
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Bram said hotly I tell you, W ¥ ) thing 
Blast it, Man, they Killed Thad 
Somebody did,’ Whitter yr ted hin 
“They ki about it vw Bram ir ‘ ul 
Whitten had to agree 
‘They act like they knowed something ‘ 
When at t the Pat 3W ‘ t the ! ‘) | 
Apple, Whitten t ed nort he had | ed, and | 
nt i Da r Ww ne i? ‘ s t t e Kase t 
to discove vy het ‘ were watches Lee Wing ! 
ire, must have ‘ ome i w t rm t 
ments, but he id ver no this The ¢ 
n it least key , ght. Whitt id meant t 
turn eastwar into Me nant Row ‘ ha y ! 
mind for noy t llar reason and veere we tea 

ossed to the mo e Fox | iT) vuughfare ar 
entered there ea gy that ‘ emerge opposite 
where Rockla iy under its pall o e. Whitte 
bought some pple it Ro ght beiore | 
told Bram in what lockers to find them, a ate bre 
and chicken and jar The bread was wrapped ir i! 
parent paper, and t reminded Bran ah intentior 
lorgot He smoothed a piece ui the a pre ang broug 
irom its place the fragment ol ade planking from t 
Bargee and made a tracing of the footprint marked f 
For lack of a pencil, he cut the tr ng with his knife fron 
the oiled paper, and folded the bit paper W ym 
and bestowed it his pocket 

Whit nodded his approval of this m« re, pointing ou 
that they would have to turn the { ant M ‘ 
the proper officials, and Bram submitted this matter t 
the other's insister ‘ so they ran 1 » Ro Kia? | H irbor 
and made fast at the whart Bran { t stayed he 
boat while Whitten set out for the police station. The bis 
man watched the sun, descending now the wester: 
He meant to return to Split Apple toward dusk, ar 
eventually it occurred to him that he would need a flas! 
light--perhaps some other things-—-so he went to ma 


these pur hases 


W hen he « 


ame ba 


k to the wharf he wa 


in time to see a speed boat darting out of 


there 


was somet! 


ing familiar in its s 


it dwindled rapidly till it was out of si 
the man with the whispering voice 

were he, and tried to fit him into ti 
till thus occupied when Whitten ret 
sheriff and the chief were aw iy act 


th 
The 


ipon 


like Ly 
NOOK Ul 

Bram 
again at 


over the 


To this Whit made som« 


is matter 


5 headed for 


dowr there now 


spectacle ne 


ound 
ght 
ana 


e pu 


Crue we 
») with them.’ 
snook hi nead | want to i’ 
dusk,”’ he reminded the boatma 
re, then go find them if you want 


remonstr: 


ince, 


; 


He 


“ 


he harbor 


ind 


ynde 


uzle, a 


red 


nd he 


was, after all, the business of authority to make 
vestigations as Bram proposed. He went to the ext 
threatening refusal, but Bram said gravel) 
You'll see it through with me, Whit. You're bo 
And in the end Whit agreed to do w} Br 
The question ol approaching the 1 unyp 
them this time some concert Bram t ight 
that morning had not been seen But Lee W g! 
watching now ‘Il could swim I ‘ 
But I want to keep this flash light d 
Whit reassured him. Lee Wing ve bu 
six o'clock, getting supper for Cap'n Goo 
out “Sale enough to run in ther ' 
"bout half tide may ha pa x Ve ty 
again belore ever he get nro 
And he added That ‘ time 
tnere LOOKS to me Da ght iy 
Bram conside , \ 
he argued l it! t i 
Whitten nodde res 
sented, and he 
Lee Wing ‘ | MA 
cially. You mig ‘ 
Bram eal " 
body e said ] 
Yo ett 
nea 
Chey were A i 
Ww Da t “ 
ma 
Wi 
Acre | ‘ 
’ \ 
rey ‘ een 
ss) ng lor 
Continued on Page 8&0 


ind 


shape; 


remem bere¢ 
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~ Drudgery has no place in the up-to- ‘date home me! 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


"—Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 322. 


It is but one of many Congoleum designs of rare charm and individuality 


{ This lovely design with its gay clusters of flowers is * 


j*REEDOM from tiresome housework . . . 
time for rest and recreation . . . time to 
devote to the children! What busy housekeeper 
And they’re so 
thanks to modern 
labor-saving devices and furnishings. 


of Congoleum Gold Seal Rug patterns. There 

are sizes to fit any room in your home. 

: The designs shown below are: 
“pu BARRY’ Rug 326 
“‘pouquet’’ Rug 324 
““atcazaR’’ Rug 601 


And when you buy a Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug you are sure that you can enjoy it for 
years. For in these rugs alone will you find 
the exceptional durability given by the 
Multicote Process. More than a mere surface- 


doesn’t long for these things? 
easy to have at little cost... 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs, for example. 


Just think, here are rugs that can be cleaned 
in a wink with a few strokes of a damp mop or 
cloth. No tiresome sweeping and beating .. . 


no swirling dust . . . no germ-laden air. 


Beauty? You will be delighted at the charm 
that famous designers have put into the newest 
Congoleum patterns. Perhaps you'll want a 
smart floral, cheery with bright color . . . or 
a rich Oriental embody- 
ing the atmosphere of 
. or it 
may be just a trim and 
novel tile—all of these 


far-away Asia. . 


and many others you'll 
find in the wide variety 


Freé Booklet~ 


“COLOR WHERE 
Here is a home-decoratic 
maker should have. It « 


nformation and suggest: 


AND WHY” 

by Harriette Lea 
n handbook every home 
contains a wealth of helpful 


ns, as well as a scientific 


coat, this exclusive Congoleum process builds 
wear-resistance right through the pattern. 


Keep step with modern home-makers by 
becoming acquainted with Congoleum Rugs 
today! Your local dealer will gladly show you 
the many designs. But just a word of warning 

-insist that the Gold Seal Guarantee appear 
on the rugs you buy. Only then can you be 

sure of getting genuine 
“Congoleum.” 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 1n« 
General Office, Kearny, N. J 
New York Philadelphia _ Chic 
Boston Pittsburgh San Fran 
8 ( 


Dall is 
In Canada 


look for the 


GOLD SEAL on the rug! 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 


Color Scheme Selector. Mail the coupon to Congo- 


im-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J 


Town, County and State 
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Y LLU le I'S JIN YOUR EIAUNIDS 


c By Eddie Cantor 


WAS not idle long. In 1920, shortly after the strike, 
As Told to David Freedman 











dress, hungrily waiting for me to lead them to the sumptu 
the Shuberts were preparing a revue for the Century 
Theater Roof, that had all the elements of entertain- 
ment but comedy. They lacked a comedian, and as I lacked 
a management we 
soon came toterms. 
The Shubert or- 
ganization oper- 
' ated like a huge 
industrial plant. 
The two brothers, 
J. J. and Lee, had 
begun their theat- 
rical careers as ush- 
ers in a theater at 
Syracuse, and the 


ous banquet they expected 
“You're a hit!" they said And we're er 


feast in proportion to the triumph!” 


A i 


I led them to a restaurant, where | id reserved table 

It was long before my cue and I ran down from in advance. The banquet consisted of a baked apple ar 
my dressing room in a bathrobe, half made-up and 
excited. ‘‘ What's the matter, J.J.? Istheshow off?’ 

“Not yet. Just go on and stall,” he said, “ 
we switch the next scene.” 

““What do you mean—stall? 

“Do anything—only keep ’em laughing!” 

I went on in my bathrobe and told the audience 
the truth: ‘Jake Shubert sent me out to stall while 
they change the show around. It may take weeks.” 
I was wholly unprepared, but the job was to make 
them laugh and I did. 

A few minutes after I returned to my dressing room 
J.J. called me again. 

““What’s the matter now? 

**Go on and stall.” 

This time I went on in my undershirt and did 
another impromptu monologue. When that was over 





cream for each guest. 
“What's the idea?”’ 


“Well,” I explained, “this morni: efore the show, | 


while 

thought to myself, ‘Which would my fr is rather have 

te a big hit or a big banque ~ 

“A big hit, of course!” they cried enthusiastica 
“That's what I thought 


They sat down in their evening dr and stiff shirt 


fronts and ate the apples with the elaborate formality of a 
feast. 
same accurate, me- The full responsibility of my new position grew upon me 
il thodical system by } 
which they never 
directed a customer 
to the wrong seat 
ie they now applied 
Yan on a larger scale 
to the efficient con- 
Hi duct of their vast 
j enterprises. 

Lee took charge 
of all the real- 
estate interests of vn yaramn F 
the firm while J. J. mt 
concerned himself exclusively a. & 
with production. He perfected 
: his machinery of production to 
ty such a degree that he often 

managed to turn out ten and 
| fifteen shows a year. He is un- 
questionably one of the preémi- é / 
nent showmen of our time and 
has such a canny sense of the 
theater that he has frequently, 
1 by drastic and lightning changes 
) on dress-rehearsal night, trans- 
formed a flop production into a > 
{ hit. He recognized Al Jolson in 
i; the raw, end when I made my | 
; stage debut as a youngster with | 
| 


It was no longer like playing on a Ziegfeld bill studded with 
If I got sick in the Follies 1 might 


but the show could still go on Now the 
£ 
whole revue was pivoted on me, 


big names be missed, 


i burden of the 
and if I failed to appear 
the doors of the theater would be locked. The welfare of 
the entire company was in my keeping and I didn’t permit 
There 


‘ 
when I danced and 


even iline to interiere 


were times 













w through a dozer imbers 


| and encores unable to take a deep 


























Bedini and Arthur at Hammer- 
i stein’s, J. J. had already made 

4 Jolson a Broadway star. 

| Before the new Shubert revue 
i took shape J. J. asked me to — 
; play several weeks in the Broad- id 

way Brevities, a Shubert produc- ae 

i tion at the Winter Garden. In 

; this show I introduced a scene at 
the dentist’s, relying chiefly on 
physical comedy to get laughs, 
and I was flattered to observe 
not long ago that this scene had 
been revived with only slight dis- 





Eddie, and Jobyna Ralston, Harold Lioyd's Leading Lady, in a Scene From 
the Picture, ‘Special Delivery.’* Above—Nan Halperin in‘‘The Midnight 
Rounders,"’ 1920 

guises in a musical revue. 
After four weeks of rehearsal the Shubert revue went 
down to Philadelphia for its opening trial. As I approached 


I went back to my room sighing with relief. I began to 
: ts tar 


get ready for my regular turn, when the call boy rushed 


the theater I was dazzled by a mighty blaze of electric 
lights and beheld my name for the first time in the place 
of honor above the title of the show. Perhaps nobody else 
caught the full significance of what the bright bulbs were 
saying, but I stood and stared until they almost blinded 
me. The legend read: 
EDDIE CANTOR 
IN 
THE MIDNIGHT ROUNDERS 


Instead of thrilling me, the sight of this display made me 
weak and a sinking fear tugged at my heart. This night 
would decide whether I could be a star. 

“Listen, J. J.,”’ I said, ‘‘why don’t you hold off the fire- 
works till after I’ve made good?”’ 

“Don’t be foolish, Eddie,’’ he replied 
“You'll be a knock-out!” 

It was a night of high fever and rapid pulse. The Mid- 
night Rounders whirled round at a dizzy pace. To add to 
the speed and confusion of this first wild night, J. J. ran 
backstage every few minutes and shouted orders. 

“Kill the next scene!” he cried. ‘‘Revyerse the dance 


impatiently. 


in, breathless. 
“Mr. Shubert wants you right away!" 
“Say, what is this —a gag? 
I was caught completely unaware 
out my trousers 
“What's the matter, J. J 
“Go on and stall!” 
“What—without my pants? 
I put on a derby to feel dressed and in this ridiculous outfit 
I made another unexpected appearance. The three stalling 
episodes proved so successful that we kept them perma 


and ran down wit} 


At least give mea hat 


nently in the show. 


1 


The opening night lasted till twelve. The revue received 


a stirring ovation. After the show Shubert came back 
The whole cast assembled to listen to any com 


He turned to 


stage. 
ments or criticisms he might want to make. 
them, putting his arm around my shoulders. 
“*Ladies and gentlemen of the cast,”’ he said, ‘“‘I want to 
Eddie Cantor.” 
The Midnight Rounders was my first starring vehicle 
I had prepared a !ittle party for my friends to celebrat« 
the occasion after the opening. There were about twenty 


introduce to you Broadway’s newest star 








ensemnen arate 


| numbers and put in the specialty after that. The next of them who had accompanied me from New York, som« Marie Callahan ead the Comedian in the 
four songs are out. Call Eddie!’’ I } Wedding March From ‘Kid Boots"’ 


with their wives, and they all 


arrived backstage in fu 
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took one 


My first sales blunder was to touch the material 
of the suit he wore, thinking he intended to buy it. 

‘Ah, that’s the best suit in the house,” I exclaimed ad- 
miringly 

‘That's his ow: scowled the boss 
then explained that he wanted a suit witl 


acne 


The customer 


It in the | 


‘A belt 
lifting my 


¥Y arm as 


By steadily repeating this phrase 
f to strike him every time his back 
audience laughed more and more in antici- 
the moment when I'd haul off and give him the 
wanted. After I finally got him to compromise on 
, [showed him a Prince Albert 
hunting suit?’’ the customer sneered. 
hunting for the pants for two years.”’ 
, 80 I persuaded him to get a nice 
suit made to order. He got on the model 
stand and I took his length right down to the ground, in- 
Opp and I then laid him 
him for a coffin. I sang the num- 


and Opp sang after 


n the back 


height of the stand 


) Measure 


them down 


the company were Nan Halperin, Lou Hearn, Jane Green 
and Harry Kelly. It was probably the most charitable 
troupe of boys and girls I ever played with, and on after- 
noons when we had no matinées we would hunt up some 
hospital or sanitarium and entertain the patients. 

On September 16, 1921, during the road tour of the show, 
I received word that a fourth child had been born to me. 
Ida and I being already the proud parents of three daugh- 
ters, I confess that this once we vaguely expected it to be 
something different. 

And it was. It looked different, it cried more at night, 
it took the bottle oftener. It was entirely different from 
the other girls in every respect but one. It, too, was a 
girl. So we called her Marilyn. 

While traveling with The Midnight Rounders I often 
gathered bits of personal experiences and worked them into 
my monologues. The best known of these is a line my 
daughter Marjorie gave me when she was six. Due to the 
road tour, my absences from home were long and frequent, 
but as soon as we played in a neighboring city I hurried 
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We could have made about a thousand dollars each, but we 
didn’t. We were true sportsmen and took the thing so 
calmly and quietly that none of us talked all the way home. 

That night I told the story in my specialty and added a 
sequel. ‘“‘ Considering what we might have won on Bumpity- 
Bumps,” I said, ‘‘we decided to play the next race. We 
bet a horse ten to one and he came in a quarter to six. He 
seemed to be awfully stuck up and wouldn’t run with the 
others. Then we bet a mudder, but he loved mud so much 
that he stopped to eat it. Still, we’d have been even for the 
day if we’d have played on credit!” 

A third experience that told well from the stage was one 
I had coming in from Pittsburgh. I sat behind two men in 
the train who happened to be talking about me. 

One of them was saying, “‘I saw Eddie Cantor in The 
Midnight Rounders. You think he’s such a nice fellow off 
the stage?”’ 

“*Nice fellow!” said the other with a trace of a sneer. 
‘“Why, he’s a relative of mine!”’ I was taken by surprise 
and tried to get a full view of this new-found kin, but I felt 
sure I had never seen him before. 
“Sure!’’ he continued glibly, obvi- 





vider 
ALUCTS, 


and a 
manner of 


sixty-two 

hanted in the 

““Wal-aist, ninetee-een; 
slee-eeves, sixty-eight!” 

We proceeded in this singsong way 
were praying, and the cus- 
tomer, who watched us with a puzzled 
air, finally joined in with, “Swee-eet 


as il we 


Adeli-ine! 

After the fitting I again tried to sell 
himasuit. This timea blue one, but 
he wanted it with stripes. My fingers 
were covered with white chalk, and 
by running them aleng the coat I 
stripes over him 


You was born to 


spread 

“They fit you 
1 stripes!” 

‘I'd 
sack suit,’’ he reconsidered. 

“Why, certainly!’’ As the coat I 
gave him had three buttons, I tore 
‘How’s that””” He still hes- 
‘You look like a different 
in that suit,’ I urged. “Your 

know Go 
the light and see for yourself.” 


He went out 


he ir 


rather have a two-button 


ne on. 





tated 


wife wouldn't you. 
ut in 
I replaced the 
When he 
returned I approached him as if he 
anew ‘Yes, sir, what 
He started 


whniie 


other clothes on hangers 


were ustomer 
an I do for you, sir? 
n surprise 

“Why, it’sme!” he cried. 
lv ‘Me! 


lust 
JUSL 


I stared 
Lou Hearn! 


at nim Dian 


in here to 


t 
I was amazed. ‘‘ You see? 
Even I didn’t recognize you!"’ That 


1 1 
linched the sale. 


At the wind-up of the skit I had 
so muddled and confused the cus- 
tomer that he was trying on a boy’s 
sailor suit, though he still longed 
wistfully for something with a belt 
nthe back. He finally ran out of the 
tore with nothing at all but his red 
flannel underwear, leaving his own 
behind. 

Joe's Blue Front was the only scene 
I ever played in two consecutive 
After running for two whole 
seasons in The Midnight Rounders, we transplanted it bodily 
to Make It Snappy, where it carried on with equal success. 

I had a physical comedy scene in The Midnight Rounders 
that took the form of an examination for life insurance at 
the offices of the Disreputable Insurance Company. 

The doctor in charge asked me, ‘‘ Do you think you can 





suit 


snows. 


‘Give me a pair of dice and I'll show you.” 

Under pressure, I admitted that I had already been 
turned down by three companies—the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. 


The examiner then 
aa 


inquired sternly, ‘Do you drink 
iything 

“ Anything,” was the answer. 

These and other gag lines were freely borrowed by 
vaudeville teams and used in cities on the road before I got 
there 
mpression that I had borrowed from them. 

The Midnight Rounders played for seventy weeks on 
the Century Roof and throughout the Shubert circuit. In 


When I arrived and used the same lines it gave the 





/ 





The Cantor Family at Home in Mt. Vernon 
home to see the new baby. I rang the doorbell and Mar- 
jorie answered. 

She looked rather strangely at me and ran into the hall, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Mamma! That man is here again!” 

nother bit in my specialty grew out of a totally differ- 

ent experience. The proprietor of a hotel at which I 
was staying in Detroit urged me to drive over with him 
and another friend to the races at Windsor, Canada. It 
was the first time I had seen horses that were not hitched 
to wagons, and I suggested as a lark that we place a bet 
on a horse called Bumpity-Bumps because its name re- 
minded me of the good old horse cars. We chipped in ten 
dollars apiece—thirty in all, but while we chatted in the 
clubhouse it became too late to bet. The hotel man wanted 
to run out and bet the money at the parimutuel machines, 
but I dissuaded him. 

“After all, I hate to see even thirty dollars for the last 
time,” I remarked. He bowed to my wisdom. 

A few minutes later the race was on and Bumpity- 
Bumps won at a hundred and ninety-seven dollars for two. 


ously trying to impress his listener. 
“*Whenever Eddie is in Pittsburgh he 
comes to our house for a good old 
Friday night supper—and how he 
loves that stuffed fish and noodle 
soup!’’ He went on to describe in- 
timate details about me and my 
family that were all wrong and I felt 
like interrupting to correct him. 

At last his boastful nerve began 
to irritate me and I leaned over to 
him. ‘‘You know Eddie Cantor?”’ I 
inquired, as if interested. 

**Why, sure!” he said with brazen 
self-assurance. 

“You say he’s been to your house 
lately?” 

“Only last night!” 

“Is that so?”’ It was news to me. 
“Well, I happen to be a pretty good 
friend of his myself,” I said, ‘“‘and 
I'll bet you, you wouldn’t know 
Eddie Cantor if you saw him.” 

I knew the fellow was lying, but I 
knew he had gone too far to back 
down. 

“It’s a go,”’ he said. “I'll bet you 
ten doliars.”’' He must have felt the 
possibility of meeting me pretty re- 
mote. 

‘““And you’d know him if you saw 
him?” 

“I sure would! He even told me 
he’s leaving for New York tonight, 
and if he’s on this train he’d look me 
up!” 

What a bluffer! The papers had 
carried an item about our leaving for 
New York and he had probably seen 
girls of the chorus board the train. 
But he had talked himself right into 
the trap. 

“Well, if he’s on this train, who is 
he?” 

“You are,” he said, beginning to 
laugh. The two of them had framed 
their little chat just to attract my 
attention and it had succeeded per- 
fectly. 

After The Midnight Rounders, the 
Shuberts starred me in a new revue 
the title for which J. J. picked up from an elevator boy 
who was rushing the crowd into his car with the whip line 
““Come on, folks, make it snappy!” J. J. came up to the 
office with a grin on his face. “‘ Boys, I just got the name 
for our next Cantor show. We'll call it Make It Snappy.” 

It was a snappy show in every sense. We snapped right 
through it from start to finish, and after a season’s run at 
top speed it snapped altogether. The outstanding innova- 
tion of our revue was a harem scene in which I burlesqued 
Rudolph Valentino as a sheik. 

At the close of the harem scene a troupe of skilled Arab 
acrobats swarmed all over the stage in fantastic somer- 
saults and pin wheels. One day two of this troupe came 
to my dressing room to tell me that the Shuberts had de- 
cided to cut down on expenses and let the acrobat caravan 
go. These two Arabs happened to be nice Irish boys who 
wanted to work and knew how. 

“We're fired, Mr. Cantor,” they told me, “but we 
noticed you've been so good to everybody in the cast that 





(Continued on Page 149) 
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| De Soro Six 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER 

















SUCH VALUE COULD COME 
from NO OTHER SOURCE 


De Soto Six— product of Chrysler engineering and 
manufacturing genius—gives so much more beauty, 
quality and performance ability for so little cost—that 
its greater value in the field of low priced sixes has 


been instantly recognized and — rewarded. 


DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION (Division of Chrysler Corporation), Detroit, Michi 
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M fl ¥ 


OOR Emma 


to time 


mammi 
stopped fron 
in her} ng and 


t for- 


be Saturds y, out we 
home right 


tart back Sunday 


to come 


give us time to 
t things straightened out. We 


want to leay 


e your father 

right away.” She gave him 
ind then wept a 
‘Poor mamma,” 


nbered 


ir} glan € 


again 


Gus meant he would 


i eave the noteitor 


He mean 


tcase 
"s for 

said. 

> some- 

sne stressed 


Gus was to 


lisposai of 


1 something apologetic came 
» his handling of the socks, 
shirts that were going 

l bag. “If we'd 


mamma here 


k and died 
ybehedian t Keep 


Emma could follow his thoughts 


rm enoug! gnts 


snapping of 


have hurt Ralph to stop for us.” 


rt with the a catc! 

She went 
Dig new seven-passenger 
uinded her. 

» her point. 
Malcolm.’ Her 
‘You don’t need 
went on lugu- 
I know it first 


nignt. 


l tone hel 
l's brother’ 


up to scor? 


t 
ve got five,”’ she 
then. “I’m not likely to forget 
ng and I know it last thing at 
is done I’m hard at it 


sorting the wash. I 


; 

to remind me that I’ 
the morn 

ng after your work sewing and 
mending and setting the bread and 
ewed ‘til eleven on the girls’ nightgowns last night.” 
I know, Em. I know you got too much.”’ Gus’ 
\ chest with 


voice 


heavy; a weight came and went on his 


le brown woman who'd been mamma 
, and now she was gone again, cut off by 

vice. “I thought maybe with Hulda 
* he said. ‘‘I could have 
* he added, half to himself 


here you'd have things easier, Em, 


mamma alive li he nad gone uf 
\ \ 


up 
she was pretty bad. May had 


| again and had gone home to take care 


ldren instead of five,”’ 


Em said 
on't know what I'd do if we had 


added plaintively. ‘‘ Ralph’s the 


she reminded him after a 
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“I Just Wanted You to Know I’m Going to Make it Right,’’ He Said 


‘You know how Laura is.”’ Gus ran his fingers through 
his hair. At last they’d come directly upon the subject 
they’d been wavering about ever since the word came. 
What was to become of papa, now that mamma was gone? 
Mamma had been the more energetic one of the two. Papa’s 
sight was failing, his movements were slow. There were 
likely to be dribbles of this and that on his worn black 
coats and vests. 

“Yes, I know 
“Two maids 


what Laura’s like,”” Em said tellingly. 

Her lip twisted. ‘‘Bridges and teas 
trip in the middle of the winter, and her 
only child away at some kind of a camp all summer where 
he won't be any trouble to her.” Em’s sallow face didn’t 
flush easily, but it was flushed now. She discovered she'd 
forgotten to pack their worn brushes and combs, and im- 
patiently she tugged at the straps of the bulging bag. ‘‘ Let 
her take him,” she blurted. 

‘*No.’” Gus shook his head. ‘‘No.’’ He meant no, that 
papa wouldn't be happy at Laura’s, and also no, that Laura 
wouldn't let Ralph take him. Both were true. Laura was 
trying to make the big stone house Ralph had built for her 
the bridge and tea center of Libbey. Papa Tappan wouldn't 
fit in there with his spotted vests and patient, nearsighted 
‘No.’ Gus’ head went on shaking slowly as he 
watched his wife insert brushes and combs into the bag. 
‘““You got the toothbrushes, Em?”’ he asked worriedly, and 


and a boat 


eyes 


had a glimpse of his five dipping tin cups into the red 
bucket on the ledge in the kitchen up home. Teeth were 
brushed in the kitchen at the farm, or in summer out on the 
back steps. There came a swift memory of mamma again, 
apportioning the salt with which he had brushed his teeth 


asa boy. He saw her brown lit- 
tle face, lined; her smile as she 
tilted his head back firmly and 
inspected his mouth. He went 
heavily into the bathroom for 
the toothbrushes. There were 
seven of them in a rack on the 
wall. What came into his mind 
now was the way his eyes had 
seemed to meet mamma's over 
the heads of all the rest of them 
sometimes, and they’d had a 
laugh. Something else, too 
when he went therewith Em and 
the five children, mamma had 
made it seem that he was, after 
all, the one who counted. He, 
Gus. Back home again, of course, 
he always came quickly toa real- 
ization of the fact that it was 
Emma and the 
counted. ‘‘I cindered the lane 
last spring so she could get out 
to church,” he remembered. 
“I’m gladIdidthat.”” He’dlike 
to do something for papa now, 
if only Em 

“What’s the matter with 
Doll?” He’d come into 
the bedroom and his wife had 
turned accusingly to him, tak- 
ing the brushes. 

“It doesn’t seem likely Doll 
could take him when May had 


children who 


back 


mas last year and stay with her 
til spring,’’ he reminded her 
patiently. ‘‘ With her health the 
way it is sa 

‘“‘Her health!” she inter- 
rupted **Doll’s 
health! I’ve heard about it 'til 
I’m sick and tired of it. If you 
boys would sometime wake uy 
to the fact that your sweet lit- 
tle sister is just spoiled and a 
grafter! She’s as well as I am 
She just got tired last year at 
Christmas, so she sent for May 
and rested until spring. May’s 
as soft and as easy as the rest 
of you when it comes to Doll. 
Giving up her school a 

**Doll’s had good 
health,” he helplessly. 
**She’s fat, but 

““H’mph.”” Emma’s eyes were dry now and, as she went 
on with the packing, her lips pressed themselves into an 
even line. Gus looked at her uncomfortably and then went 
aimlessly out. It was odd to be home this early in the 
afternoon. He didn’t quite know what to do with himself. 
The train for Makepeace didn’t leave until 5:18. Mamma 
was dead. 

The older children came home from schoo]. Hester woke 
up from her nap, and the sound of her brace and little drag- 
ging foot was heard on the stairs. The early dusk of winter 
settled through the house, but for a long time no one 
thought to push a light button. Was it because mamma 
was dead? Marie and Rhoda helped with early supper in 
the kitchen, sobbing a little and murmuring, ‘Poor 
grandma,” in imitation of their mother. Arthur and Carl 
tried not to look important; Arthur pulling a large-dialed 
watch from his pocket from time to time and computing 
the time they would have to leave the house to get the 5:18 
train, the time the journey would consume, the probable 
wait at the junction. 

Gus started from the front of the house and went toward 
the kitchen in the friendly gloom. He was moved by a 
sudden resolution which urged him to greater speed as he 
traversed the large, seldom-used dining room. It would be 
easy now, before the lights were on, to say to Em He 
stopped in the doorway and blinked. 

‘*Em,” he said, “‘we could offer—no doubt the rest 
He stumbled, waited. 

She reached out and pushed a light button decisively, 
and he saw her mouth, the lips tightly set in refusal. 





scornfully. 


never 


said 


Continued on Page 44 
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.~ Breaks Record 
up Pike's Peak 
for STOCK Cars 


4 ° ° > ° 
12 Miles in 21 Minutes, 
— oe . . 
45 2-5 Seconds 

Breaks previou cord held by 
sive car by 14 rat s as win 
stripped car, ne« xtra tires ’ 
Auburn was fully equipped including lights, feaders, 
two extra tires, weighing over 1000 Ibs. more than 
last year's winner 


Distance run 12 miles and 2,200 feet. Altitude reached 
was 14,109 teet 


There are two Pike’s Peak events which all manufac- 
turers are invited to enter. One is for non-stock cars. 
The other event, the one Auburn won and holds the 
record for, is for strictly stock cars, exact duplicates as 
sold in any dealer’? salesroom. 





One would think that when two Auburn absolutely 
stock cars broke all records for 24 hours (on the At- 
lantic City Speedway, averaging over 84 m.p.h.) that 
this demonstration of efficiency and endurance would 
be enough to establish Auburn’s superiority. 


But Pike’s Peak presents different obstacles and im- 
poses different requirements. 


Up, around 203 sharp, precipitous curves! Up, 
through slush, blinding snowstorms and freezing ice! 
Up, to about 12,000 feet altitude in over 12 miles, to 


tl We They victory, faster than any stock <a had ever overcome 


the curves and grades of Pike’s Peak. 


@yate Be lele)s Day? q To sell speed? No! But to prove how welt Aubues 


cars are engineered, how well built and how much 
Recently there have been many new cars of better they perform and endure. 
different makes announced. The most sweep- 
ing claims are advertised for their power, 
speed, endurance'‘and performance. 


Stock cars capable of this amazing performance are so 
correctly engineered and designed, so carefully and 
ruggedly built, so strong and réliable, that they will 

Jejtis meet the requirements of the average owner better and 
ee lL stand up and endure longer. In other words, Auburn 
opportunity was offered to prove these claims offers the buyer a better investment, greater value 
in the Pike’s Peak hill climbing contest? and an absolute certainty as to what you are getting. 


Airmail postage has been reduced to 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each additional ounce. Use Airmail daily for quicker communication The development of Aviation is vital to Ame an pr 


76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 4-Passenger Victoria Coupe $1395; 88 Sedan $1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595 

88 4-Passenger Victoria Coupe $1695; 88 Speedster $1695; 88 Phaeton Sedan $1895; 88 7-Passenger Sedan $1945; 115 Sedan $2195; 115 Sport Sedan $209 

115 Cabriolet $2195; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phaeton Sedan $2395; 115 7-Passenger Sedan $2445 Freight and Equipment Extra 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


88 Cabriolet $169 
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‘Set up, children,” she urged, “‘and hurry 
rest of them do something, Gus,”’ she issued her ultimatum. 
“You've done enough, dear knows.”’ Her lips tightened 
again. 

Gus tucked his napkin into his vest and filled Hester's 
plate. He tried to remember what he had done, besides 
lane cindered last spring and sending checks for 
He couldn't 


having the 
fifty or a hundred dollars each Christmas. 
remember anything 

May waited for them. She was tired. Mamma had 
required a lot of waiting on during the last six weeks. There 
had been long nights of sitting up keeping watch, with only 
a helpless old man and the uncertain party-line phone to 
depend on at those times when death had come threaten- 
And then in the end mamma had 


} e } Balai 
ingly to the thresnoia 
ner sieey She 


died ir p. May cried softly, thinking of it. 
was sitting in mamma's own rocker, by the east window, 
her hands, for the first time in weeks, idle in her lap. Neigh- 
bor women had been in helping her all day —Jan Hilscher, 
Phoebe Luckett. women with large-knuckled 
They'd baked hams, killed and cleaned chickens 


Capable 
hands. 
and ducks. 

‘* Let’s see, May; 
her eyes glinting. These women loved cooking for crowds; 
they were the mainstay of all the church suppers in Make- 


how many'll there be?” Phoebe asked, 


peace. 

“Ralph and Laura and Malcolm.’ May counted tiredly 
“That's three. Gus and Emma and their 
five makes ten. Doli and Harry and their three. That's 
fifteen. And Bert and Loretta.” 

“Twenty, say."" Jan Hilscher was gratified. ‘‘That'll 
mean two tables. The men at the first and the women at 
the second—that’s the way we arranged it when mom died. 
I just tiptoed in, May,"’ she lowered her voice and widened 
her eyes, nodding in the direction of the front room. ‘‘ He’s 
just lost, poor soul. Just lost without her, he is.” 

‘““Yes,"’ May agreed. There’d be pathos to that to- 
morrow-—in a few days. Just now she was too tired. 

“You had a hard time,’ Phoebe Luckett commiserated. 
“The burden falls on the single ones, doesn’t it?’’ She 
asked this during one of Jan’s errands to the front of the 
house. Jan was married, Phoebe single. ‘Always. It al- 
ways does.” 

‘““Yes,’" May agreed again. “It won't this time,”’ she 
thought, her hands clenching against it. “It won't this 
time!”’ One of the others would have to look after papa. 
She was forty-one and had nothing put by. She'd wanted 


on her fingers. 


. Let the 


to teach —to teach gloriously—and life had thrust 
her into backwoods one-room schoolhouses. Some 
of the family were constantly needing her. She al- 
ways had to break her contracts, and that made it 
hard to get a reference. At forty-one she could get 
a school only in the neglected districts. At forty-one 
she was still trudging miles to build fires in stoves 
discarded by members of school boards. She'd had 
to get a leave of absence from the school at Ramey 
six weeks ago when mamma took sick. It was for 

two months; in two more weeks it would expire. 
Nelda Gates, the eighteen-year-old girl who was sub- 

bing for her, was a cousin of one of the board members 

in that section. If May didn’t come back, they'd 

jump at the chance to elect Nelda in her place. She'd 

have lost another school. 

If she didn’t go back! She must go back. She 
must. May leaned her head back in mamma’s chair, 
her colorless face parched and drained of life, her pale 
rough hands still on the chair arms. 

**She looks lovely, May, don’t she? Look, May.” 

Jan Hilscher leaned over her and whispered, and the 
sharp odor of the flowers she bore came as a shock 
to May’s senses. ‘‘ The minister sent these. ‘An old- 
fashioned mother,’ the card says. That’s just what 
she looks like—-an old-fashioned mother— with that 
smile on her face. Doesn’t she, May?” 

“I know—I know.”’ May’s frail back bent and her 
head went down on the chair arm. She sobbed. 
Mamma was lying in there and she was sitting here 
thinking these hard, stormy thoughts. Thinking how 
selfish and grasping the boys were and how no one 
ever, ever expected anything of Doll. It was always 
May. It had been May eight years ago, when 
mamma had had that bad spell with rheumatism. 

May had stopped teaching and come. Three long 
years out of her life—from thirty-three to thirty-six 

on this neglected farm at the end of a lane two and 

a half miles from Makepeace, and Makepeace the 

end of the world. At thirty-three, when finally, for 

the second time, she had saved enough to see her 
through a year of normal. The first time she’d saved 
enough— May remembered that, too—Bert had wrecked 
an expensive car of his employer's. ‘‘ Let him sweat it out,”’ 
Ralph had said unfeelingly, and Gus hadn’t been able to 
do anything, so Bert had come to her. Bert was the baby. 
He was doing well as a salesman in an automobile concern 
and he wanted to cover up the loss and hold his job. ‘‘Old 
May,” he called her. He’d meant to pay old May back, 
but somehow or other Soon after that he’d met the 
girl he wanted to marry— Loretta. 

““There—there now.’ Jan, who had been in arranging 
the flowers, patted her shoulder on her way out to the 
kitchen. ‘‘The others will be here soon,’’ she whispered 
comfort. ‘‘We’re making that whole bucket of potatoes up 
into salad, May. Do you think it’ll be enough?” 

May assured her that it would. Jan brought up the sub- 
ject of pies then. There wasn’t any reason why she and 
Phoebe shouldn’t go right on cooking that night, she 


The Paper Fell From May's 
Fingers. They Were Heipless, 
Upcurled on It 
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He Had Watched 
Them From 
Window, a Succes: 
sion of Cars Disap:- 
pearing 
Down the 
Lane Into 
the De: 
scending 
Dusk 


the 


thought, now that the hams 

were out of the oven. 

Mamma had canned rasp- 

berries and cherries and 

pumpkin in the attic, May remembered. 

She took a lamp and a basket and went up. 

The hush and peace of the attic soothed 

her. It seemed to be, more than any 

other part of the house, mamma’s room. Things she had 

placed there long years ago stood patiently in the shadows, 

waiting for her to come again for them. It seemed to be a 

part of the house that didn’t know that mamma was gone, 

and here real grief came to May for the first time. She had 

wept before—from shock, from fatigue, from hysteria. 

Now realization of loss held her, and no tears came to her 

eyes. She had on one of mamma’s old shawls, and she pulled 

it closer about her and sat on a backless chair in front of 
the preserve closet and 
rocked to control her pain. 
Yellow peaches 
white against the sides of 
glass jars where the lamp- 
light fell on them. Rasp- 
berries glowed purple, 
with flecks of fire. Jellies 
sparkled. None of these 
things knew that mamma 
was gone. May heard the 
approach of cars in the 
lane. She heaped her 
basket, and her eyes filled 
again. Shecouldn’t sit up 
here alone with mamma’s 
things. The others had 
come. 


pressed 


The house was given 
over to a hushed confu- 
sion which lasted three 
days. Mamma lay, with 
that faint smile softening 
her homely little brown 
face, in the quiet of the 
parlor, and the parlor was 
quiet with the apartness 
that can cling to a room 

when there is subdued noise in the rest of the house. The 

candles bowed all in unison, with a quiet sort of fluff of greet- 

ing, when the porch door opened. They seemed to point 

waveringly downward tomammaand thenwere immediately 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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* 400” Standard Six 
Sedan for Five 


VRNHIS year, due to Nash 

engineering and design, 
American families will enjoy a 
$1500 type of motoring for less 
than $1000. 


Their number will only be lim- 
ited by the number of the new 
400°" Standard Six models 


Nash is able to build. 


Here’s why! A car at well- 
under-$1000 with a full 112%- 
inch wheelbase—as big, as 


roomy, as restful and as easy rid- 


ing as cars at well-over-S1000. 


A car at low price with more 
style and grace than many cars 
of high price, in its new Salon 
Body beauty. 


A car at well-under-$1000 with 
a high-compression, full-pres- 
sure-lubricated 6-cylinder, 
7-bearing motor, which will 
drive it faster than any car at 
its price ever has been driven. 
And a car at well-under-$1000 
with Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers front and rear, to- 


rF NASH 4A00° 


Leads the World in Wotor Car Vatue 


THE WORLD HAS A NEW | 
AND FINER MOTOR CAR , 


29 








Saion Body Interior 


gether with bumpers, front 


and rear, included in the 


price; double-drop frame: one- 
piece Salon fenders; big cow! 
lamps; all exterior metalware 
chrome plated over nickel: and 
wood or dise wheels optional 


at no advance in price. 


The swing to the new Nash 


100°" is nation-wide. 


The country has gone Nash. 
Look over the other new cars of- 


fered today. dou ll know why! 
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be amazed at the 
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testing against the talking- 
nplaining that their 
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the dialogue and, 
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the story. To these 
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will make as many 

ith titles, as here- 

need not fear that 
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nem. The talking- 
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itcertain as to their 
meantime, Universal 

tenor of its 
making the talking- 
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silent drama which 
to countless 
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‘The Last Warning,’’ adapted 
“The House of 


from the celebrated story, 
Fear and starring 


t 


LAURALAPLANTE, 


a v y play along 
the lines of ‘The Cat 
and the Canary,’ 


“Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly’’ 


Laura La Plante 
in “The Last Warning” 


is another Universal 
romance which will 
more than please you, 
and give you a new 
slant on BESSIE LOVE 
and TOM MOORE 
When Bessie comes to 
America from France 
looking for her sweet 
heart and 
him at Times Square 
New York, directing 
|} traffic, she throws her 
arms about him and 
stops the traffic. See it 
by all means 
Speak to your 
favorite theatre and 
ask the manager 
whether he has booked 
Universal's three re 
markable pictures 
**Broadway,”’ the great stage success. ‘“Show 
Boat"’ and ‘‘ The Girl on the Barge.”’ Those 
»f } 


who read know 


discovers 


Glenn Tryon 
in “Lonesome” 


thrilling stories 


“a , 
Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” and ‘The 
Man Who Laughs,’’ 
produced with sound 
effects, as well as in 
silence, have electrified 
foreign countries and 
the great cities of Amer 
a. They are showing 

now and they will ele 
trify you. No mind can 
lodge the excelience of 

productions Be Down where 

“Uncle Tom” lived 


Carl Laemnle, President 


you want to be on our mailing itst? Just say the word. 


these 


Do 


Thousands of people are making collections of photo- 
graphs of big scenes from Universal Pictures. To meet 
this demand Universal will send photographs of scenes 
from “Uncle Tom's Cabin” as follows: Set of 5, 50c; 
Set of 9, 90c; Set of 18, $1.80; Set of 25, $2.50. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The Home of the Good Film” 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


‘their mother. 
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erect again. Some of the flowers began to 
brown and turn in at the edges as mamma 
herself had done thirty-five years before. 

The children tiptoed in and looked at her. 
There was Ralph, brown like her and big 
like papa, but suave like neither of them. 
He’d had a frightened look for a moment 
when May had met him, but almost im- 
mediately he’d found the manner suitable 
for the burial of a mother and had put it on. 
Ralph had manners for all the emergencies 
of life, and it never took him more than 
three minutes to find one, put it on and 
smooth it over his smooth person. He had 


| a voice particularly good for a small house 


in which a mother lay dead. It was solemn, 
yet vibrant. Immediately you could hear 
it in almost any part of the house, soothing, 
arranging, directing — poignant with regret. 
Perhaps it was the voice that had been re- 
sponsible for that year at divinity school 
and the preparation for it which had been 
such a strain on May when they were both 
growing up—when she had been teaching 
at Clay’s Crossing at seventeen and living 
on fifteen dollars a month; when Ralph had 
been in high school at Jackson and living on 
the twenty-fiveshesent him. Then divinity 
school and Ralph's sudden decision that he 
was cut out for business. At forty he was 
president of a prosperous mercantile estab- 
lishment in Libbey and had a way of slip- 
ping his arm about May’s shoulders and 
saying, ‘‘ Well, May,” in a tone of rather 
fond patronage. 

Gus, next below Ralph and thirty-eight 
now, was puzzled by death and harassed by 
Emma. He went about awkwardly on the 
toes of his heavy shoes. Doll wept copi- 
ously and kept her three—Hubert, Alan 
and Gita—dodging about in ministrations 
to her. It was “Hubert, sweetheart, bring 
mother a fresh drink of water”; ‘Alan, 
honey, fix mother’s tablet”; or ‘That's a 
sweet girl, Gita. See if Phoebe will heat 
the coffee for mother.” 

“*How’s old May?” Bert kissed his sister 
with a glance which took in her worn and 
old appearance a little guiltily. That 
money, he thought. He must do something 
about it. Hell, a fellow could never save. 
Bert was a slimmer and vaguer approxima- 
tion of Ralph at his age. 

They waited for the funeral, and the 
women's enmities crossed and recrossed. 
Emma and Doll hated Laura for what they 
called her “airs,” but when Emma wasn’t 
joined with Doll in hating Laura, she rather 
hated Doll too. Doll and Emma, having 
experienced multiple maternity, were con- 
temptuous of Laura and her pride in her 
anemic Malcolm. All the married women, 
including now Loretta, had a community 
of interest which excluded May. Loretta, 
alert, dark, city bred, had an air of some- 
what nonchalant amusement toward all the 
others. They had something in common 
now-—acertain unease which was in all their 
eyes as they rested upon one another. Who 
was going to take papa? 

Their hickerings were fingers which 
picked at May’s nerves. She bore the brunt 
of Laura’s flurry over the sleeping arrange- 
ments that had been made for Malcolm,going 
herself up into the attic and bringing down 
great armfuls of the moth-ball-smelling 
blankets and comforters that mamma had 
stored away. The stiffness and resentful- 
ness that held Emma all day Friday were 
vented on May too. Ralph had offered 
Emma's boys a dollar each to clean the 
black mud from his car. Carl and Arthur 
toiled valiantly at it and Malcolm watched 
them, slouching in his faultlessly cut knick- 
ers and sweater with its school lettering. 
Not that Emma's boys had minded. 

“It’s a seven passenger,”’ they boasted 
proudly to Hubert and Alan, opening and 
closing doors, pointing out the cigar lighter 
and the ingenious folding seats. 

“Now, Em, it’s all right,”’ Gus soothed 
“Either one of them would 
make two of Mal. Lugging that water 
would just about finish him.” 

He watched her anxiously. He didn’t 
want a fuss now, with mamma in there. 
Somehow, up here in the crowded house, 
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those pictures of mamma had faded. Gus 
wiped his forehead with a clean new hand- 
kerchief and went restlessly about the house. 

He acceded silently to Ralph’s request 
that he walk over the place with him after 
dinner. It didn’t look to be much of a place 
now, the thin February sun on it, snow 
melting in the sheltered hollows. They 
walked over the slope on which the barn 
rested, through the dip that led to the fields. 
The fields had taken on the desolate look of 
winter and of neglect. How papa had man- 
aged to scrape the living which had sent 
five of them out into the world Gus and 
Ralph, modern business men and used to 
the struggle of the town, didn’t know. 

“The old man’s been taking out of the 
land ever since before we were born, and 
not putting anything in,’’ Ralph said sono- 
rously, shaking his head. ‘‘ Didn’t know the 
first thing about scientific farming, he 
didn’t. Half the land never would grow 
anything and the other half’s worn-out. 
It’s starved. Wonder what possessed him 
to buy that end in the first place.’ He 
pointed to the west section—the one they’d 
used to call, humorously, the rock pasture. 

“‘He didn’t buy it,’’ Gus remembered. 
“It was thrown in with the rest to make it 
look like something, I reckon.” 

Ralph merely whistled softly. ‘‘ Well, 
the whole place isn’t worth taxes now,”’ he 
commented. “‘ When they cut the new state 
road over through Talbot it just took Make- 
peace off the map.”’ He shook his head. 
“* Makepeace always was unconscious; now 
it’s dead. No, sir’’—Ralph’s rather mild 
regret was drowned in pleasure at his own 
acumen—‘“‘it just isn’t worth taxes. Look 
at the house.” 

They looked, walking back toward it. 
It was a brown clapboard structure, seem- 
ing to lean a little and to hug the earth, as 
though conscious of its own inadequacy. 
Later in the day the flivvers of the country 
people would be coming up the lane to pay 
their respects to the dead, but just now the 
entire place—the barn, the house, mamma’s 
little fenced-in kitchen garden back of the 
house, the straggling skeletons of the grape- 
vines—all wore a deserted and forlorn 
aspect which bore out Ralph’s words. 

**I can’t see any use for it,’ the older 
brother went on, ‘‘unless’’—-he turned to 
Gus jokingly —‘‘one of your boys should 
decide to take up agriculture and come out 
here to settle down.” 

Gus reddened. What reason was there 
for Ralph to think that Carl or Arthur 
might come back to the old farm to live 
when already plans were being made for 
Malcolm's law course? 

They rounded the barn, stepping care- 
fully on stones that protruded from slippery 
clay, and May came into view. She was 
busy with bucket and broom, washing the 
black mud from one of the walks that led 
from the house. 

**Look here.” 
to the real object of the walk. 
going to stay on here?”’ 

Gus heard him with a sudden surge of re- 
lief. It took Ralph to put things into words. 
So that was Ralph’s plan, was it? Gus’ 
step became a trifle lighter on the bare 
springy earth. With Ralph talking that 
way, things seemed to be taken out of his 
hands. 

‘Nothing has been said,”’ he replied. 

“Well, it just narrows down to this” 
Ralph cleared his throat a little nervously 
““something’s got to be done about papa, 
and May’s the only one of us without re- 
sponsibilities.” 

“That's right.’"” Gus seized on this 
weakly. ‘‘ May’s got no responsibilities.” 

““No, and the rest of us all have. An- 
other thing’’—Ralph lowered his voice; 
they were nearing May now—‘“‘old people 
can't be uprooted. You can’t take an old 
person like papa and shift him around like 
a bulb in the spring.” 

“I doubt if papa would be contented 
anywheres but here,’’ Gus said heavily. 
He began to think about May and to feel 
sorry for her. Gus had an infinite capacity 
for feeling sorry about things and no capac- 
ity for doing anything about it. 


Ralph came now abruptly 
“Is May 
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They'd reached May, standing in rubbers 
on the newly wet boards. ‘Well, May.” 
Ralph put his arm about her shoulders. 
Gus went slowly on to the house. Well, 
any way they fixed it, he wouldn’t feel 
right about it, he thought. And there was 
Em. He tiptoed in to see mamma and to 
change the candles in the candelabra at her 
head. The window under which mamma 
lay, framed Ralph and May, and he stood 
looking out at them. Ralph still had his 
arm about May’s shoulders, but she seemed 
to be holding herself apart from him. She 
looked stooped and tired, Gus thought 
guiltily. Ralph towered head and shoul- 
ders over her, brown and smooth and 
prosperous. 

Gus could remember them going hand in 
hand up the center aisle of the Makepeace 
church as children; May a little taller than 
Ralph then. They’d all looked up to her. 
Did Ralph ever think of things as they’d 
been then? Did he remember how proud 
May had been of him? Gus had been jeal- 
ous sometimes of May’s pride in Ralph. 
Doll’s Hubert brought a fresh pail of water 
now and set it down before May. The tab- 
leau dissolved and Ralph came on toward 
the house, erect, a man of power, beginning 
to turn sleekly fat. 

Gus sighed and then yawned. The acrid 
smell of flowers and the heat of candles had 
made him drowsy. He went on out into 
the dining room. Papa’s couch was in 
there and papa was sleeping quietly, his 
face shielded by a newspaper. The girls 
were scattered about. Bert sat on the arm 
of a chair and swung his watch chain rest- 
lessly about one finger. 

“‘T love a big old room like this,”’ Loretta 
was saying with subdued brightness, her 
eyes darting about. “‘ Now, at home’’—she 
laughed—‘“‘our little apartment is like a 
bird cage, isn’t it, Bert? One bedroom and 
a breakfast nook. Really, Bert and I bump 
into each other when we try to dress. Rents 
are so high in the city.” 

Gus saw Em staring at Loretta, a certain 
hard amusement in her eyes. ‘‘Chit,”’ 
Emma called Loretta sometimes, and 
‘“‘whiffet’’—these terms leaving her lips 
with no very complimentary emphasis. 
He could see that Em was thinking one of 
them now. 

‘Loretta, too,”’ he thought sleepily. Lo- 
retta was afraid that Bert was going to be 
expected to take papa. Anyone of the fam- 
ily would have smiled at the thought, yet 
Bert's wife for two days had lost no oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the ridiculous 
smallness of their flat. ‘‘ We're like sar- 
dines.’”” Her amusement at their plight 
was constant and articulate. 

Gus tilted his chair back against the wall 
and dozed through the afternoon, About 
4:30 the women began moving in and out, 
preparing the early supper. Silver tinkled 
on the long table which ran through the 
center of the room. Long platters of thinly 
cut pink ham appeared on it, generous 
pitchers of cream, yellowed china dishes 
full of cottage cheese and coleslaw. Phoebe 
and Jan had alert ears for bits of family 
gossip. May came from her post beside 
mamma and helped. She had the wan, 
sleepwalking look of a woman who has 
worked beyond her strength; yet still the 
others depended on her. 

“Shall we set the children’s table in the 
kitchen, May?” Jan asked. 

“Did you launder fresh napkins this 
morning?’’ Phoebe whispered. Phoebe was 
inclined to make secrets and mysteries out 
of all the details of the machinery that was 
keeping the household going. 

‘May, shall I put on both ham and meat 
loaf?’’ Em wanted to know. 

May supervised their activities, her 
voice beating ineffectively against the 
clamor of Emma’s five and Doll’s three. 
The children had been quiet for two long 
days and suddenly there was no keeping 
them still any longer. Their awe of death 
had worn away. 

May sat at the kitchen table, to wait on 
the children. A sudden resentment welled 
up in her at the thought of all these others 

Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
being here. If there could have been just 
papa and her own brothers and sisters sit- 
ting here about the lamplighted table in 
the quiet kitchen, she thought. If mam- 
ma’s spirit could have come quietly to the 
door and looked in on them, their heads 
bowed for the blessing. Her own children— 
Ralph and Gus, Doll, Bert and May. She 
might have gone back smiling into the par- 


| lor, knowing them to be there. They might 
| all have had time for silence and the feeling 


that mamma was gone. 

The children were clamoring for more 
jelly suddenly. May took a lamp and 
climbed the stairs to the attic again. She 
set the lamp on a chest of drawers, and 
moving out of the circle of its scant light, 
sat down on the chair by mamma’s preserve 
closet again and stared in front of her, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. She 
tried to pierce through the armor of sleep- 
walking that incased her. What were they 
trying to do? What was it she could feel 
in the air all about her and read in all their 
“You'll take care of papa, May,” 
their eyes said. No, no. 

She twisted suddenly and thrust her 
clasped hands forward. They shan’t—they 
shan’t. Ralph had slipped his arm about 
her out there on the walk. He'd said, with 
that grandiose swelling of the tones of his 
voice: ‘It wouldn’t be home without you 
here, May.” 

“‘No,” she breathed tensely. ‘“‘No! No! 
Oh, mamma—mamma.” Her body was 
stiff, and her lips didn’t move. It was as 
though she listened to someone quite apart 
from herself make this stricken, silent cry. 
“It isn’t that I don’t want to take care of 
papa, mamma. It’s that it’s always been 
me—always. Ralph is rich. Gus is com- 
fortable. Doll—Doll has taken always; it’s 
her turn to give. In ten years I'll be on the 
edge of being an old woman, mamma, alone 
here. Without money—without anything. 
I've had no life. It’s the others’ turn.” 

**May,” Gus’ voice came from the foot 
of the attic stairs. 

“Stay down out of here, Gus.” Her 
voice was choked with sudden sharpness. 

“Why, May!” His face appeared over 
the top of the rough weather boarding that 
shielded the stairs. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
May?” 

‘*Nothing.”’ She picked glasses out of 
the closet, holding them up to the dim light 
to read their labels. “I’m just nervous, 
Gus, I guess.”’ She held her head down. 

““Gosh, May.”’ He edged about uncom- 
fortably in the shadows. ‘‘It seems like old 
times to slip off up here and have a talk, 
don’t it? It seems I don’t ever have a 
chance to talk to you at all any more. 
Sometimes you realize it, May,” he said. 
“It just wouldn’t be home here without 
you.” 

She looked up at him and he was struck 
by the weariness in her face. ‘‘ Well, 
May”’—he put a hand on her shoulder 
“you ought to take better care of yourself, 
old girl. Was the care of mamma too much 
for you? Ralph or I could have had a nurse 
out.” 

‘Mamma didn’t like strangers about,” 
she said. ‘I’m glad I ” She stopped, 
being unable to go on. Gus was saying it 
too. It wouldn’t seem like home without 
her here. Had they talked things over be- 
tween them—he and Ralph—made their 
plans for papa without even consulting 
her—bartered away her future? A stub- 
bornness became apparent in her pliant 
figure. In that case 

“What I wanted to say was’’— Gus low- 
ered his voice and cast a half-frightened 
glance toward the stairway. He had seated 
himself on an old trunk which creaked 
under his bulk. His hands swung awk- 
wardly between his knees—‘‘I haven't for- 
gotten about that winter the children had 
diphtheria, May, nor the time Hester was 
bad. I want to make that right with you 
sometime, May, and I think I’ll be able to 
get around to it this summer. The whole 
thing is we’re living right on the edge of 
the line all the time, May.” He was brick 
red now, his voice strained. Gus had none 
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of the easy suavity which made speech flow 
so smoothly from Ralph. ‘I just wanted 
you to know I’m going to make it right,” 
he said. “I don’t get a chance to tell you 
these things, seems like. The whole thing 
is we built a bigger house last year than 
we could swing. Em said when we were 
building a new place we might as well do it 
right. But #g 

“‘T know, Gus,” she said. ‘‘It’s all right.” 
What that Gus could do now would re- 
store to her the Miller Township school, 
she wondered. Well, diphtheria was diph- 
theria; it was hard to get anyone in to 
work when a house was quarantined. Gus 
meant to be kind. Perhaps, if it weren’t 
for Emma 

“T’ll carry this down for you.”” He took 
the basket awkwardly and went down the 
stairs. 

May sat for a long time and then went 
down, too, walking in sleepwalker fashion 
again. She went into the little parlor and 
sat beside mamma. It seemed that mamma 
had been lying here forever, and now, to- 
morrow, she would be gone. Papa came in 
and sat with her. He moved slowly, and 
his hand shook a little on the arm she ex- 
tended to help him. They sat near to- 
gether, and he drew her hand to his knee 
and patted it softly. 

The sound of dishes and Gita’s faint wail 
came in from the out kitchen. Gita was 
six, but cried frequently in spoiled, 
attention-seeking little outbursts. 

“That one’s Doll all over again,” papa 
remarked absently. 


Mamma was buried Saturday morning. 
Ralph’s huge maroon car plowed through 
the mud on cemetery ridge; MHarry’s 
crowded flivver followed; then Bert’s little 
coupé, with Emma’s Rhoda, an overflow 
from the hired car which held the Gus 
Tappans, wedged in between his and Loret- 
ta’s knees. May and papa walked together, 
leading the funeral procession up the center 
aisle of the Makepeace church and over the 
spongy matted grass of the cemetery. They 
made a respectable crowd of mourners, thin 
family groups through which the chill Feb- 
ruary wind blew. Phoebe and Jan remained 
behind to cook the dinner and keep the 
house warm and cheerful for their return. 
**So they won’t have to come back to an 
empty house,’’ Makepeace described this 
service. 

Mamma was gone from the little parlor. 
May managed Sunday’s dinner, Emma and 
Doll lending lackadaisical help, their eyes 
red rimmed. Doll kept fortifying herself 
with tablets. She, out of all of them, had 
collapsed at the grave, and the distinction 
buoyed her. Laura had taken Malcolm 
and gone home; Ralph was to follow 
Sunday night. May watched their prepara- 
tions and listened to their plans with tight- 
ening throat. It seemed that the stiffness 
her body had assumed this past week would 
never go out of it. She was stiffened against 
papa’s loneliness, against the calculating 
glances of all of them. 

**Well, May’’— Ralph’s hand was on her 
shoulder for a moment in the kitchen 
‘we'll get the children out of the way this 
afternoon, and you persuade papa to take 
his nap upstairs. Things’’—he squeezed her 
shoulder with heavy playfulness—‘‘ have 
got to be talked over here.” 

Doll’s Hubert drove the children into 
Makepeace to Sunday school in the flivver. 
The men hung around the dining room 
after dinner, waiting restlessly for the 
dishes to be washed. Bert and Loretta had 
low-toned asides with each other. 

Ralph presided at the meeting. ‘Is papa 
asleep, May?”’ He inclined his head in her 
direction. 

“*Yes,”’ she said. She was in mamma’s 
chair again, feeling rather than seeing the 
family about her. Bert swinging his watch 
chain, his eyes brushing her uncomfortably. 
“Old May.” Emma sitting erect on the 
edge of her chair, sentinel-like. Doll did 
not quite achieve a sitting position on the 
couch. She had had an attack that morn- 
ing; papa’s cushions were heaped at her 
back. Loretta tapped with the tip of her 
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pretty slipper and.looked now and then at 
her wrist watch. 

“Well, May,” Ralph said delicately, 
clearing his throat, ‘“‘and all of you,” he 
added. ‘‘Has’’—he wavered from his easy 
pose for a moment—‘“‘has anyone any sug- 
gestion to make about papa?” 

There was a silence. Emma broke it, 
tight-lipped. ‘‘It’s a problem,” she said. 

“Everyone knows how we're fixed,” 
Bert said, shaking his head ruefully. 
“Crowded, and the way rents are just 
now 

“Tf I were stronger ” Doll’s still 
creamy brow knit, and she sat erect with a 
weary effort. ‘Harry, do you think a 
She appealed to her husband. 

““Now, Doll, I can’t allow you to,” he 
said firmly. ‘I’m sure the rest of you will 
understand. You've no idea " 6He 
addressed them seriously. ‘“‘Three chil- 
dren The burden on Doll The 
way her health is just now ” All his 
sentences trailed into a regretful shaking of 
his head. 

Gus became conscious of Emma’s eyes 
upon him. “It seems to me,” he began 
miserably, his eyes avoiding May, “that 
papa wouldn’t be rightly contented away 
from the farm.” 

“Exactly.””. Ralph’s smooth brown head 
swung. “Exactly,’”’ he repeated reflec- 
tively. ‘‘That’s what I’ve been afraid of.” 

“It would be a sin and a shame to move 
him at his age.””, Emma stirred. ‘“‘A man 
as old as papa is. Gus and I, we’d love to 
have him. If only I have so much. 
He wouldn’t be contented, either, I’m 
afraid. Five noisy children. If only” 
she, too, looked carefully away from May 
“‘some way could be found that wouldn’t 
mean tearing him away from his home. 
That would be cruelty.” She looked around 
at them. They must agree with her on that. 

“Harry couldn’t leave his business.” 
Doll sat up again, wide-eyed, in a sudden 
rush of energy. It seemed to have dawned 
upon her for the first time that it was pos- 
sible someone might suggest that she, Doll, 
be responsible for papa. 

“‘Nor Gus,’”’ Emma said tartly. 

“Nor Bert, of course.” 

“I’m sure e 

“We certainly 

‘Papa never 

“Wait, wait.” Ralph spread his hands 
and made soft hushing sounds. ‘“‘Let me 
talk,” heimplored. “First of all ” He 
talked. He was sure that the thing they all 
wanted to consider was not themselves, he 
said, but papa’s happiness. They all 
wanted to do the best thing for papa. Of 
course he and the boys had their respon- 
sibilities, and Doll had hers. But they 
weren’t going to consider themselves. Put 
all that aside, Ralph said sweepingly. He 
wished, he said, that he and Laura could 
have papa with them. He wished he 
thought papa could be happy there. Of 
course, Malcolm’s health was going to make 
it necessary that Laura and he spend the 
severe winter months in the South after 
this year. It would be unsettling for papa. 

Ralph’s voice rose and fell. They all lis- 
tened; Bert stirring occasionally; Doll 
smoothing her still white hands. Doll’s 
health, Ralph went on—they all knew what 
Doll’s health was. Emma had too much as 
it was. 

“Hester,’”’ Emma breathed here. All of 
them knew that Emma’s crippled child was 
far less trouble than any one of her other 
four, but Emma never admitted it. Hester 
was her cross. 

Bert and Loretta— Ralph shook his head. 
He couldn’t picture papa in a cramped city 
apartment. Could any of them? In 
short He wiped his face carefully 
with a silk handkerchief. Well, he was 
going to ask May what she thought of a 
plan he had. She was the oldest and papa 
depended on her. In short, would May be 
willing to stay on here at the farm with 
papa? ‘ Wait, wait.’’ Ralph’s hands came 
up again. There was something else. His 
manner became tinged with benignity. He 
was going to ask them all—all the brothers 

(Continued on Pa e 50) 
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and sisters-—-if they wouldn't be willing to 
sign over to May their share in the estate 
He called it an estate, avoiding May's eyes 
He was going to suggest that they sign over 
to her if she would consent to stay here 
with papa during the time he would be 
spared to them. 

“Tt will be the best thing for papa,’ he 
ended. “‘ We all inherit equally, of course,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I move we al! sign over to May.” 

“Yes.” and relaxed. 

“Ts: 

Sure.” 

‘Sure thing."’ Gus’ voice was hearty. 

“Well, May Ralph looked at her. 

Into the silence the tapping of papa’s 
cane came. | Papa was awake. She moved 
to goto him. “ May,” he called “May.” 

“What do you think, May?” Ralph 
pressed. He moved in front of her, but she 
walked around him to the stair door. 

Papa had got himself to a sitting position 
on the side of the bed. His stockinged feet 
were on the floor. 

“My papers, May,” he said petulantly. 
‘Somebody's been at my papers.” 

‘‘Now, papa,” she soothed. ‘‘You’ve 
had a dream, I guess.” 

But he wouldn't be satisfied and May 
had to get the tin box with the lock down 
from the closet shelf and give it to him. 
His blue-veined old hands closed on it and 
she stood for a moment absorbed in their 
shaking 

The long procession of her days passed, 
papa’s handsin them always. Tired, soiled, 
putting out the lantern on nights he’d come 
n from tending the stock. Gnarled, help- 
less, the night a colt had died. Hardened 
with calluses at the end of a summer. 
Clasped on the cloth for the blessing before 
meals. When she was a little girl papa had 
liked to push the bang back from her fore- 
“‘Lass,” he'd called her. 

‘Now, papa’’—she took the box and set 
it on the bed table—‘‘I'll put it right here. 
You sleep some more and when you wake 
up we'll go over your papers.” 

She tucked the covers about him gently 
and went down the narrow closed stairs 


They stirred 


head. 
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slowly, each step seeming to be taking her 
farther down into the waters of resignation. 
She fastened the old-fashioned latched stair 
door carefully and faced the question in 
their eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m staying on here 
with papa, of course.” She pushed her hair 
back from a face which was white but at 
peace. ‘I'll give up my school.” 


The roads were bad after dark, they’d de- 
cided. Harry drove two flivver loads of the 
Gus Tappans down to the 4:10 train in 
Makepeace. He then set out for home with 
Doll and the three children; Doll whimper- 
ing and red-eyed again now. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible we'll never 
come back to find mamma here,”’ she said. 

Loretta and Bert went in the smart little 
coupé. They'd have dinner in a restaurant 
at home about seven, Bert had promised 
Loretta. She must be all tired out. He 
was tender with her. 

May watched them go, felt silence fold 
the little house in. She lighted a lamp and 
began setting the table for two in the 
kitchen. Papa liked to eat about five. 
He’d got up from his nap to bid the others 
good-by and had watched them from the 
window, a succession of cars disappearing 
down the lane into the descending dusk. 

““All gone, May.’ He limped into the 
kitchen philosophically, his mild, near- 
sighted eyes peering for her. ‘‘ Nobody left 
now but you and me, hey?”’ He patted her 
shoulder, and suddenly she was a little girl 
again and he was her father. Yes, there 
would be moments like this. ‘‘ You said we 
was going to go over my papers before sup- 
per,” he reminded her craftily, and some- 
thing of the anticipation of a small boy 
promised a treat came into his eyes. 
**Guess you forgot, May?”’ 

“‘No, papa. There'll be time while the 
potatoes boil.’’ She turned the wick of the 
oil stove down under the potatoes boiling in 
their skins and went up into the little bed- 
room for the tin box. 

“*You read them to me,” he commanded. 
She read. Deeds, birth certificates, baptis- 
mal certificates. Two little black-edged 
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memorial cards—one for Jane Tappan, 
aged three months, and one for Louisa Tap- 
pan, aged two years—mamma’s little girls 
who had died. A yellowed marriage certifi- 
cate—Charles Tappan and Louisa Ann 
Mercer—papa and mamma. May came to 
the will. It was short. 

““You’ve changed it, papa?’’ She put the 
paper down and looked at him. The new 
will left the farm to her. ‘The land and all 
income accruing from the land ——’”’ 

“Yes.”” He nodded. “If mamma or I 
went we wanted the one whostayed on here 
with the other to have the farm. You read 
that other paper, May. There—the new 
one.”’ May picked up the paper he indi- 
cated. Papa had known she was going to 
stay here with him then. Well, after all, 
hadn’t she known it too? ‘‘ You read that 
other paper.” 

He stirred. Subdued excitement was in 
his eyes. 

May read. Odd phrases. Strange sen- 
tences. They swam under her bewildered 
eyes. ‘“‘——— do hereby contract to lease 
from Charles Tappan, upon the death of 
Louisa Tappan, his wife, that section of 
land known as the Tappan homestead, for a 
period of ten years, with sole right to work 
the lode of cement rock underlying said 
homestead. The sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars to be paid the owner at the time opera- 
tions begin. The owner to be guaranteed 
five cents on each barrel of cement.’’ The 
paper fell from May’s fingers. They were 
helpless, upcurled on it. The long silence in 
the kitchen was broken by the sizzling 
sound of coffee boiling over. 

“Papa, does that mean May 
came back to the table after turning the 
flame down—‘‘does it mean the rock pas- 
ture is cement rock?” 

“T reckon it does. I reckon it does, lass.’ 
He rubbed the polished bare head of his 
cane. 

“It’s worth ail that money?” She sat in 
a stupor. 

“Well, set the supper up, lass.”” He re- 
called her at length with a short chuckle. 
May poured their coffee into mamma’s old 
dark-blue cups. She lifted the potatoes and 
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the creamed dried beef. They had picca- 
lilli and tomato preserve. 

‘“*That’s the biggest see-ment company in 
the country,”’ papa said importantly. ‘‘The 
fellow came back here three summers.”” He 
tucked his napkin in with work-worn old 
fingers that were none toosteady. ‘Mamma 
didn’t want to have anything to do with 
him. She wouldn’t let me talk to him, 
hardly. I hadn’t give her much of a home, 
but she wanted it the way it was, seemed 
like.”” His old eyes, neglecting to focus, 
looked inward for a moment. ‘‘So he 
wanted me to make up this contract thing 
against she should die.’”’ He looked back 
to May. “I didn’t like to think about it, 
but—well, I got Lawyer Jennings out one 
day.” 

May came slowly out of her trance. Her 
voice was tremulous. ‘“‘ You—you wouldn’t 
want to move away from here, though, 
papa,”’ she remembered. 

“Well, now You fix my potato, 
May, will you? Lots of butter. I never 
did like farming, lass.’”” He lowered his 
voice as though afraid that the old walls 
would hear this heresy. ‘“‘I—I sort of 
reckon we'll be rich, May,” he said. ‘‘ We’re 
goin’ to leave here and go anywheres you 
say. We'll fix things up pretty nice for our- 
selves. Ina town, I thought.’’ He offered 
this with tentative wistfulness. ‘‘I always 
thought I'd like to live in a town—tobacco 
stores handy and all. I seen moving- 
picture shows a couple of times down at 
Gus’ too. It would be nice if we could live 
near to one of them, May~—near to a 
moving-picture theater and a tobacco store. 
But anywheres you say,”’ he added hastily. 
** Anywheres you want, May.”’ 

Anywhere she wanted. May gripped the 
table edge. ‘“‘I,”’ she began—‘‘I 24 

“‘Near maybe to a university or a normal 
school, hey?”’ He looked at her inquiringly. 
“‘No reason you shouldn’t take that course 
now you've always been so set on. ° 
Now—now, lass’’—he reached over and 
patted her shoulder—‘‘no more cryin’. 
Mamma’s gone, you know. We can’t bring 
her back. She’d want us to have things just 
the way we want them, mamma would.” 


KEEPING THE FATHER OF WATERS IN THE STRAIGHT 
AND NARROW PATH 
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and which man must in part restore. Unless 
we provide safety valves at points of our 
own choosing, then the river bursts out at 
far more destructive points. 

The plain fact is that in the past half cen- 
tury Father has been robbed of so much 
land that insufficient room is left for his 
superfloods to pass. Man has planted Fa- 
ther’s ancient playground with cotton, corn 
and cane. Here man has built homes, school- 
houses, churches. Reclaimed swamps are 
crisscrossed by modern highways. Locomo- 
tives whistle where old Bruin used to growl, 
where alligators sunned themselves in the 
mud, and moccasins swam unmolested. But 
never forget that American sweat and blood 
wrested this jungle from barbarism and 
established a civilization which we refuse to 
surrender 

A stubborn race like ours hates to retreat 
from territory that it has fought for and 
conquered, though many of us admit that 
we have plundered too much space from the 
river. There must be a compromise be- 
tween man and the Mississippi. We must 
give back a little to save the balance, just 
as that wise old beaver bit off his tail to 
save his hide. 

Before we got such an illuminating jolt 
and revised cur notions, river folks pinned 
their faith to levees only, building ridges 
high enough and strong enough to curb the 
Mississippi within definite bounds—as we 
hoped. But loftier embankments meant 
climbing flood crests, by reason of confining 
the waters, until our levee system becomes 
inadequate to carry such floods as are now 
predicted. The clearing of more and more 
lands above us, with a scientific perfection 


of drainage, tends to throw water more rap- 
idly into the channel. So that with the 
same amount of rainfall as before, we must 
expect still greater floods. 

Along the river’s edge lie certain lowlands, 
natural basins for the stoppage and storage 
of water, like the St. Francis Basin and 
the mouth of the Yazoo. Many of these— 
too many—have been closed, adding their 
contents to a full channel when the levees 
cannot hold another foot. Neither can the 
levees be lifted many more feet. 

There comes a limit to the height of levee 
building —a limit that we have pretty nearly 
reached. These ridges are made of soft 
earth and rest upon soft earth, oftentimes 
crossing treacherous sloughs and hidden 
sand bars which the river has deposited, 
filled over and concealed. If we keep piling 
up more weight and more weight upon these 
mushy foundations, some of them must ul- 
timately sink. Once in a while a levee sinks 
now, sinks and shrinks to the point of peril. 


Attacked From Below 


Another danger: Water at flood height 
stacks up against an embankment with ter- 
rific pressure that searches out every crack 
and crevice underneath. Presently it finds 
a stratum of rotten vegetation and seeps 
through. The enlarging trickle and conse- 
quent erosion start a subterranean stream, 
widen an underground outlet that bursts 
upward as a spouting geyser behind the 
levee. Unless this sand boil be stopped at 
once, the strongest embankment will crum- 
ble and collapse from below. It falls like a 
house of cards, and there’s your crevasse. 


Imagine, for sake of violent illustration, 
that we construct our levees twenty feet 
higher than at present. Imagine that for a 
generation they stand impregnable, a Gi- 
braltar defying every superflood, until valley 
dwellers are lulled into slumbrous security 
and cease to dread an overflow, just as they 
have long since dismissed all fear of yellow- 
fever epidemics. 

Two decades of sheltered prosperity 
have quadrupled the population of our 
miraculously fertile delta. Swollen cities 
have grown up with the whir of spindle and 
the hum of looms; manufacturing enter- 
prises develop. Congested hives of men 
toil and sleep behind the levees, utterly un- 
afraid of menacing waters that hang thirty 
feet above their heads. 

And then one night a sand boil. Their 
embankment blows out from below, unex- 
pectedly as a tire blows out. An incon- 
ceivable deluge overwhelms them and the 
tragedy appalls mankind. 

This is no fanciful nightmare conjured 
up to frighten babies, but a consequence 
that in the course of years may almost be 
counted upon to happen somewhere. 

For these and other reasons our levees 
must not be elevated to more dangerous 
heights. The moderate raise now planned 
an average of perhaps three feet—is know- 
ingly insufficient to hold a superflood. As 
a matter of fact, the crest of 1927, if the 
levees had not broken and let it out, would 
have overtopped the ridge at Arkansas 
City by 8.5 feet. So if we put three addi- 
tional feet on top of the levee at that point, 
we would still have an extra 5.5 feet of 
water that must be otherwise taken care of. 


Among the multifarious schemes sug- 
gested was a general setback of all levees 
to a greater distance from the river—one to 
six miles—-the argument being that a wider 
channel would carry off more water. Per- 
fectly true. 

But according to the most careful cal- 
culations a uniform setback of six miles 
would probably lower the superflood stages 
by about eight feet, which is not enough; 
it would cost $1,000,000,000, would con- 
sume the richest farming lands, necessitate 
the removal of river towns beyond reach 
of navigation, and result in higher levees. 


The Trouble With Setbacks 


Why must levees be higher? Because as 
you go farther back from the river the lands 
become lower. 

All alluvial lands slope away from the 
streams. Along the Mississippi River this 
slope may be as much as five feet to the 
mile at some places; at other points three 
feet, sometimes less. 

Hence, for each mile of setback we must 
raise our levee crest five feet, three feet, or 
less. The plan was not considered prac- 
ticable. 

Some additional carrying capacity can 
be gained in the channel by local setbacks; 
for example, just below Helena, Arkansas, 
and at various bottle necks where jutting 
levees approach too near on opposite sides 
of the river. 

The clearing of all brushwood from banks 
and islands within the present levee sys- 
tem was also urged to make the floods run 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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" 
Every twenty-four hours six thousand of them emerge out of adolescence—light-hearted, 


thoughtless, gay. Tomorrow there will be another six thousand... and again another... and yet again. They 
know nothing of you or your product, and you know nothing of them. In the fullest sense they are strangers... 


upon whose favor future trade depends. 


ry 

Dhese six thousand strangers are brought daily into the buying market by the natural growth 
of the nation. Six thousand new prospects between sun and sun, with needs to fill, and many of their buying 
habits yet unformed. Six thousand purchasers of somebody's perfume . . . somebody's brand of food . 


somebody’s car. More than two million of them every year! 


ry. 
Po the manufacturer who intends to perpetuate his business, it is vitally necessary to make the 
acquaintance of these six thousand strangers... and the six thousands which will succeed them in endless sequence. 


The whole future hangs upon their friendship. He should not for a moment relax his efforts toward that end. 


rg. 

Phere is only one way for him to capture the attention and good-will of these desirable 
strangers. Advertising is his letter of introduction. Today he should advertise ... and tomorrow ... and the day 
after. And the fruit of this ceaseless solicitation will reveal itself in an ever-growing number of new adherents... 


an ever-firmer loyalty of the old. 


ry’ 

This is the plain truth confronting those who do not advertise, and those who do so 
inconsistently: So long as the stream of life continues to flow, that battle will never end. The fortunes of trade 
will lie always with those youthful strangers yearly entering the market ... two million potential buyers of your 


product... two million customers ... two million friends. 


N. W. AYER & SON, ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why men 


leave home 


L over the country, countless front 
A’ doors bang each morning behind 
half-fed men, emerging to tackle the 
lay's work. They don’t know they're 
half fed. They've had their breakfast 
They may bit, bur 
they ve had their oaed breakfast. 


They 


vives don't 


t vurried a 


have 


jon't stop to think—and their 


stop to think—that this 
‘usual breakfast’’ is an inadequate, 
poorly-balanced, partial-starvation 
kind of meal. A suff 


food but not nearly enough 


ficient amount of 
, perhaps, 
a iced nourishment 

But a small 
breakfast. 


choosing foods th 


breakfast can be a safe 
It’s merely question of 
at supply all the nec- 
essary clements of nutrition in proper 
quantities. That's why Grape-Nuts has 
taken its place on millions of American 
breakfast tables. Eaten with milk or 
cream, a single serving of these deli- 
cious golden kernels supplies a gen- 
rous amount of balanced nourishment 


uts is made of wheat and 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran 
Chocolat © 1928, P Co, Ir 


- half fed 


malted barley. It gives to the body dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; pro- 
teins for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite. The special baking process 
by which Grape-Nuts is prepared makes 
it particularly easy to digest, and gives 
it its wonderfully tempting flavor 
nut-like, with a delicious suggestion 
of malt sugar. 

And there's the crispness of 
Grape-Nuts—a delicious crunchiness 
that 


then, 
makes you chew. Your dentist 
will tell you how greatly such exercise 
benefits your teeth and gums. 

For all these benefits it can bring— 
put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast table. 
Your grocer sells it—but perhaps you 
would like to accept the following offer 
_—— 


A Book « 


Grap Nuts and 


oe Berrer Breakrasts 





G.—8.E.P. 11-3-28 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





PostuM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 

Battle Creek, Mich 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with a copy of the “Book 
of Better Breaktasts 
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Street 


City 
Fill in completely 


State 
print name and address 
In Canada, Address 
CANADIAN PostuM COMPANY, 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, 
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off more rapidly. This work would cost 
about $34,000,000 the first year, with 
$1,500,000 annually thereafter. From the 
best estimates it might result in lowering 
flood stages by about one foot at certain 
points, a slight advantage which is more 
than counterbalanced by the peril of giving 
additional velocity to the water. Where 
currents become too swift they scour 
underneath and against the levees. All 
erosions are dangerous. 

A denizen of this lower valley, if he go 
wandering about the world, is sure to be 
quizzed concerning our negro population 
and the Mississippi River. It may chance 
that he meets hydraulic engineers, experi- 
enced in dealing with other streams, and 
thesegentlemen alwaysinsist that astraight- 
ening of the Mississippi channel will go far 
toward solving our problems. That’s the 
very first thing they say. 

But, however competent such men may 
be to handle the Rhone, the Yang-tse or 
the Nile, they find it a very different mat- 
ter to guess at the eccentricities of Father. 
Father is a lawless law unto himself in 
Mississippi; a crook—a prenatal, incurable 
crook. He simply cannot go straight. 

Suppose, for example, a section of his 
channel runs like this: 


From A to B is fifty miles in a direct line, 
and one hundred miles as the river flows. 
The fall is practically four inches to the 
mile. Therefore the point B is thirty-three 
feet lower than the point A. C, D and E 
are towns. 

Now suppose that Uncle Sam should 
come along with his little hatchet and cut 
Father’s channel directly through these 
bends to avoid impounding water. What 
happens? 

The banks of the Mississippi are very 
soft, almost like brown sugar, and the cur- 
rent automatically regulates itself to such 
speed as the banks will stand—that is to 
say, a fall of four inches to the mile. Im- 
mediately, however, the bends are short- 
ened, this fall becomes eight inches to the 
mile instead of four inches—twice as great, 
the current one and a half times as swift. 
Here a curious fact develops: A 50 per cent 
acceleration of current does not add 50 per 
cent to its destructive erosive power that 
eats at the banks, but multiplies that capac- 
ity for harm by about eight times. 


New Twists in the River 


Now! We've got Father all straightened 
out, and he doesn’t like it. He begins going 
crooked again. Soluble shores will not re- 
sist such a current, and the channel begins 
a readjustment. It digs in here, gouges out 
yonder, forms new curves and bends until 
it has reattained the same 100 miles from A 
to B. Father’s altered course will soon show 
exactly the same distance, but the turns 
and twists will come at different places—as 
indicated by the lighter lines on the dia- 
gram. 

Meanwhile 200 miles of levee have been 
destroyed. The town C has caved into 
the river. D and FE are stranded miles 
away from any chance of getting aboard a 
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steamboat. An entirely new levee system 
and protective channel work must be con- 
structed to front a river that is not where it 
used to be. 

Therefore, instead of straightening the 
bends, Uncle Sam will spend from this ap- 
propriation the better part of $100,000,000 
to keep Father crooked, to keep his kinks 
and curlicues exactly where they are. Cav- 
ing banks must be stopped, for they mean a 
constant moving back and changing of 
levee lines. All of which costs money and 
consumes the most valuable land. Further- 
more, erosions and cut-offs deposit sand 
bars in the path of navigation, which must 
be dredged out. By various forms of revet- 
ment and bank protection, Uncle does his 
best to stabilize the present channel. 


Where Trouble Abounds 


From these few gentle hints, thrown out 
haphazard, a blind man may see that when 
Father gets full he makes a complicated job 
for Uncle Sam. Begin at the beginning, at 
the northern limit of our alluvial valley 
From Cape Girardeau, Missouri, the levees 
will be gradually raised to two feet at Bird’s 
Point, the head of a floodway that will be 
provided immediately below Cairo, Illinois, 
to protect that city and its 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. In this stretch of river existing levees 
seem to choke the channel and have a tend- 
ency to make the waters pile up. 

Cairo will be inclosed by a levee rising 
sixty feet on the gauge. Portions of the city 
now lie twenty feet below this level. A 
maximum flood may climb to 65.5 feet if 
confined; but the water will not be confined, 
for when the stage reaches fifty-five feet it 
spills into this floodway and is carried off. 

For that purpose a new setback levee is 
to be constructed from Bird’s Point to New 
Madrid, Missouri, at an average distance of 
five miles from the river. The space be- 
tween the new line and the old forms the 
floodway, seventy miles long as the river 
runs. The front levees remain, but are cut 
down five feet lower than those at the rear. 
So this weaker front must break while that 
at Cairo still holds, and the basin will re- 
strict a superflood to fifty-nine feet on the 
Cairo gauge. 

In 1927 the most phenomenal overflow for 
200 years produced a crest at Cairo of 56.4 
without mishap. An equal inundation un- 
der present handling would cause a stage of 
55.5 for a short time only. 

In addition to saving Cairo, this work at 
New Madrid renders the whole St. Francis 
Basin less liable to accidental crevasse. 
Even such lands as lie within the floodway 
can be cultivated through every season, ex- 
cept when water rises higher than the crest 
of 1922. 

South of New Madrid the levees will be 
raised one foot above a superflood, except 
opposite the backwater areas of the St. 
Francis and the White. 

Now we come to the middle river—and 
Trouble is its middle name—from the Ar- 
kansas to the Red. The Arkansas was the 
terror of 1927. No layman can visualize 
the stupendous volume of its flow if stated 
in terms of cubic feet a second. Into the 
Mississippi, already gorged beyond diges- 
tion, the Arkansas dumped another load 
more than three times as heavy as Niagara 
Falls. 

Just above the Arkansas, the White 

{iver had previously donated one Niagara 
and a half. 

These resistless reénforcements burst 
through our defense on the east side at 
Mound, Mississippi, and caused what 
proved perhaps the most disastrous cre- 
vasse in river history—would cause it 
again and again. 

A prodigious mass of water must be taken 
care of at that point. Four and a half ad- 
ditional Niagaras cannot be abolished. The 
channel is insufficient to carry them. They 
have got to go somewhere, and Nature has 
provided the path. 

As this situation has caused the most dis- 
cussion, it should be clearly explained: At 
present the Mississippi River empties by 

(Continued on Page 54 
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enthol-iced lather 
cools the shave 


Faster! 
Creamier! 


Here’s the new lather that banishes 
razor heat and friction—Mennen 
Menthol-iced. An even richer, 
creamier lather, positively cooled 


with a dash of peppy menthol that tingles and invigorates the skin 
with its bracing, tonic touch. It’s a new Mennen Shaving Cream, 
just developed by our laboratories. Quicker in action. Creamier 


consistency. Greater water hold 
Dermutation is speeded up, going 
beard quicker than ever. More, c 


ing capacity. A fast worker, too. 
into action instantly, softening the 
ooler, smoother shaves per blade. 


Dermutation, exclusively a Mennen process, softens the horny stiff- 
ening in the beard so the razor shaves square and close to the face. 
Dermutation levels the tiny skin mounds around the hairs, smooth- 
ing the way for the razor. No pulling. No nicking. No scraping 


or flaying. No rawness. Nothi 
Works in hard, cold water, too. 


Revel in the tonic, bracing coolne 
Ask your druggist for the new ) 


ng in Mennen to smart or burn. 


ss of Mennen Menthol-iced lather. 
fennen Shaving Cream, Menthol- 


iced (in the orange-striped carton). Also without menthol in the 
well-known green-striped carton. Either tube . . 50c. 


Your shave is only as good as your lather 


MENNSN 


the dermutized shave 


Mennen Talcum for Men 


More men daily are get- 
ting additional comfort 
in their shaves by finish- 
ing off with a dash of 
Mennen Talcum for Men. 
Tones down that after- 
shave glitter. Neutral 
tinted, doesn’t show. 
Feels good. 25c a tin. 
Also in stick form—50c. 
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| three separate mouths into the Gulf of 
Mexico, extending a mud bank at the rate 
| of one mile for each tw enty-one years. Ten, 
twelve, twenty centuries ago the same 
process was going on at what is now the 
southeast corner of Arkansas. There the 
Mississippi possibly discharged a portion of 
its water to the westward, then encroached 
farther south and abandoned that channel. 
Whether this be true or not, an irregular 
basin still exists, known as Boeuf River 
| Basin, the Tensas Basin and the Atcha- 
falaya. Smother the A and pronounce as 
“‘Chafferliar!’’ Below the Red River this 
runs into a chain of lakes and the well- 
defined Atchafalaya River, which debouches 
into the Gulf about ninety miles west of 
New Orleans. This depression is practically 
continuous from the mouth of the Arkansas, 
and once a drop of water escapes from the 
Mississippi, it never gets back again. 

So it happens that near the mouth of the 
Arkansas the bane and the antidote seem to 
coincide. Here are the highest floods and 
here is the natural outlet. It has always 
been the natural outlet. Prior to 1921, 
whenever the Mississippi swelled beyond 
fifty-one feet on the Arkansas City gauge, 
it automatically relieved the pressure by 
discharging at this point through Cypress 
Creek. The surplus went into a small 
stream called Boeuf River, which parallels 
the main stream at from five to fifty miles. 

Up to seven years ago this was the rou- 
tine of every overflow—just as regular as 
ducks going barefooted—fifty-one feet at 
Arkansas City, a discharge through Cypress 
Creek, down the Beeuf, out by the mouth of 
the Atchafalaya. Boeuf River Basin nec- 
essarily went under because that territory is 
part of the high-water bed of the Mississippi, 
and when Father breaks out of jail he 
infallibly goes home. 

All of which, remember, was before 1921, 
when Cypress Creek was closed by a levee 
which diverted the water from Boeuf River 
and added to the excessive load already 
carried by the main channel. 

Under the spotlight of recent catastrophes 
and a most intensive study, engineers are 
practically unanimous that Cypress Creek 
must be reopened—not, however, as it was 
before. This becomes absolutely essential, 
or no degree of safety can be afforded to 
anybody anywhere. 

Without drawing off the surplus, our 
levees will surely break in times of super- 
flood. Then a hysterical population must 
again and again go through with the same 
frenzy of fighting the overflow, must suffer 
the same agonies of suspense, and wonder 
where the crevasses will come, who will be 
ruined. Depend upon it, those crevasses 
will come at unexpected points, perhaps in 
front of thickly populated communities, 
with the inevitable loss of life and property. 
And because of higher levees, a higher head 
of water, the losses must be far, far greater. 


A Fuse Plug for Floods 


If the levees will not hold a superflood, if 
the waters must get out, it seems the part 
of wisdom to discharge a portion of them 
where an overflow does the least harm 
into a prepared basin from which those 
waters never return to the Mississippi. 

To secure a timely discharge of the Mis- 
sissippi through Cypress Creek, that levee 
will remain at its present height of 60.5 feet, 
while those that flank it on either side are 
raised three feet. This is the fuse-plug 
levee, sonamed because its relatively weaker 
section is supposed to blow out like a safety 
valve and let off excess which the leveed 
channel below will not carry. The protec- 
tion now enjoyed by lands that lie within 
the floodway itself is not reduced. No flood 
can overtop this fuse plug until it becomes 

| so high that the main channel must find an 
| outlet. The high water of 1927, for ex- 
ample, if confined, would have overwhelmed 
the fuse plug by 8.5 feet and gone down 
Beeuf River anyhow. In other words, 
Uncle is not doing this because he loves it, 
but because he simply cannot help himself. 
Whenever it rains in France, the people 
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just let it rain. For that same reason Uncle 
lets water go down Boeuf River. 

We hear much argument concerning the 
height of this fuse plug, 60.5, as against the 
proposed masonry spillway with a fixed 
level of 54.5—six feet below the height of 
the fuse plug. It is insisted that at 60.5, 
unless the fuse plug blows out with a rush, 
the Vicksburg sea wall may be endangered; 
60.5 feet at Arkansas City means fifty-eight 
on the Vicksburg gauge, about a foot be- 
low what our wall successfully withstood 
in 1927. 

From an innocent bystander’s point of 
view, we imagine that Uncle Sam may have 
considered certain facts in fixing that level. 
If a masonry spillway were used, over which 
waters poured at 54.5, then the Beeuf River 
Basin must be frequently submerged dur- 
ing seasons when it would be kept dry by a 
fuse plug at 60.5. Oftentimes a difference of 
six feet in levee crest means a difference to 
the farmer of crop or no crop. 


Quieting Fears of the Unknown 


On the other hand, over a lower spillway 
the water flows sooner; but it also stops 
flowing when the river falls below 54.5. 
Though the fuse plug protects Boeuf River 
up to 60.5, once that plug breaks it carries 
down much more water, which remains for 
a longer period on the land. For the fuse 
plug will not cease flowing until Father re- 
turns to his banks, somewhere around forty- 
two feet. Under our system of government 
there must be a supreme authority to make 
decisions, to weigh profits against losses, 
and Uncle Sam has chosen the fuse plug. 

In all that territory just below the fuse 
plug, farmers are getting pretty anxious. A 
dread of the Unknown oppresses them. 
They talk—which is perfectly proper, for 
this good old U. guarantees our free- 
dom of speech. One of their citizens exam- 
ines a flood-control map and picks out a 
tiny spot—his spot. Then he supports the 
plan or fights it, according to whether it 
lowers or raises the level of his own frog 
pond. Perfectly proper again, because the 
sum total of private interests becomes the 
soundest public policy. 

Some of the Boeuf River people say this 
and some say that—that their country will 
be devastated; that Monroe, Louisiana, a 
thriving city, will go fifteen feet under wa- 
ter; that torrents rushing down the flood- 
way will drown every living creature; that 
the inhabitants are not given a gambler’s 
chance to save themselves. 

Lots of folks were frankly scared, so Un- 
cle Sam wrote a letter and told them: 

The plan proposes protection works to guard 
against a superflood. It does not produce any 
extra water, neither does it turn out of the 
river any water that has not always left the 
main river, and that will not go out anyway if a 
superflood occurs. In fact, the main river is to 
be prepared to carry more water than ever be- 
fore, and excess water will be directed and 
restrained to places where it does the least 
damage. 

Neither the gas nor timber interests will be 
seriously affected by overflow once in twelve 
years. The backwater area has always been 
subject to overflow, and will continue to be, 
regardless of a floodway. Levees on the Ar- 
kansas River up to Pine Bluff are to be 
raised and strengthened as to reduce to a mini- 
mum any hazard from a break in this section. 
Guide levees for the Boeuf floodway will be 
about 163 miles in length, and follow more or 
less the general confines of the basin. In ex- 
treme floods, water heights will rise in the flood- 
way just as they now rise in the main river, but 
the levees will protect against any stage that 
may come. The plan contemplates protecting 
Monroe, Louisiana, completely from Missis- 
sippi water. Water is going to get out of the 
Mississippi anyhow, as it always has in great 
floods of the past. Our problem is to restrict it 
to the smallest area and give 100 per cent pro- 
tection to as much of the delta as possible. In 
places where the plan is only able to furnish 90 
or 95 per cent protection —that is, to protect in 
eleven years out of twelve, or fourteen years 
out of fifteen—it still leaves as much protec- 
tion as the people now enjoy. 


so 


A pacifying assurance from Uncle Sam. 
Yet, even without asking the Wise Guy, any 
newborn calf in the Boeuf family has enough 
gumption to reach a few conclusions for 


(Continued on Page 56 
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Linen may never have occasion to 
try the experiment. But if you’re 
traveling light or pressed for time--a 
single suit will carry you through all 
your engagements, business or social, 
during the day and evening--if it’s the 
right suit. 


\ Middishade Blue Suit is the right 
suit--right in color, right in styling. 
right from every standpoint and any 
viewpoint. Dressed in a Middishade 
Blue Suit, you can face the most varied 


program of activities--secure in the 


knowledge that you are appropriately 
attired for them all! 


Middishade means blue suits only-- 
plain blue, stripe, unfinished and 
basket-weave--models for every taste 
and figure. Tailored by “‘Sergical 
specialists--operating on blue suits 
only”’--that's why the price is so 


reasonable. 


If you don’t know the name of the near- 
est Middishade clothier--we'll be glad to 
tell you. The Middishade Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia. 


““MIDDISHAD 


The specialized blue suit 
(H) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
himself. He knows that when the fuse plug 
breaks, a monstrous wall of water will not 
come rolling down the floodway. Crevasses 
never act like that. At first, of course, 
there’s a terrific inrush, which soon strikes 
the flat lands, loses velocity, and spreads. 

Anybody can make this experiment: Lay 
a fire hose at half pressure in the middle of 
a baseball diamond. The diamond slopes 
gently in one direction. Water gushes from 
the nozzle, tears up dirt and forms sand 
bars, then diffuses itself in shallows. Every 
crevasse does exactly the same thing on a 
far greater scale. Along the Boeuf flood- 
way conditions are somewhat different 
how different in effect nobody can precisely 
foretell—because here the water’s lateral 
diffusion will be restricted by guide levees 
and held within a channel from ten to 
twenty miles wide. However, we cannot 
expect such whirlpools and maelstroms as 
tourists gape at in the gorge below Niagara. 

Inhabitants will have plenty of time to 
move. And they know where to go for 
safety. Even if a man were caught un- 
awares in the middle of the floodway, he 
could not be out of walking distance from 
an Ararat. But nobody need be caught. The 
country is full of newspapers, post offices, 
telephones. Word of mouth, by grapevine 
telegraph, can outrun the world’s champion 
flood. 

These Mississippi overflows do not bob 
up in one minute, like mountain freshets, or 
when a huge dam bursts. General inunda- 
tions are more or less expected for months, 
and farmers watch the river gauges as an 
office boy watches the clock. Neighbors 
discuss the weather. They know that their 
fuse plug will break at 60.5. Arkansas City 
gauge now stands at forty. Within banks. 
No danger. Next week, fifty. Safe yet. 
Fifty-five, rainstorms, a rising Ohio and 
Missouri. Looks bad. ‘‘Son, keep track of 
where the cows are pasturing.”’ Fifty-nine. 
Big water reported at Cairo, the barometer 
of the river. It’s coming down. All hands 
alert. Sixty at Arkansas City. Sixty and a 
half. Bang! A thousand telephones broad- 
cast the fact that Cypress Creek has gone 
out. Farmers now have several days, some 
of them as much as two weeks, to make 
themselves snug. 

The harrowing element of suspense is 
largely removed. In 1927, though every 
child realized that our levees must break, 
no seventh son of a seventh son could 
prophesy where crevasses might occur. Peo- 
ple took a chance. Waited until too late. 
And some were drowned. Now their guess- 
work is narrowed and a bad condition 
simplified. Future waters from Cypress 
Creek through the Atchafalaya will follow 
a foreordained course, unless Father knocks 
every precaution into a cocked hat. 


The New Orleans Wall 


The Army flood-control map shows what 
is to be done in the tangled Atchafalaya- 
Red section, which cannot be intelligently 
described to a nonresident. Morgan City, 
Melville and Simmesport will be inclosed, 
wholly or partly, by levees. 

New Orleans. At all hazards the second 
seaport of the United States must be made 
secure. A crevasse here during superflood, 
to say nothing of human lives by the thou- 
sands, would cost many times the millions 
being spent on prevention. 

According to expert opinion, the safety of 
New Orleans can be accomplished against 
any possible water. An outlet at Cypress 
Creek is the first step. Next, twenty-five 
miles above the city, more surplus water 
will be shunted through Bonnet Carre spill- 
way into Lake Pontchartrain, which com- 


| municates with the Gulf. 


The Bonnet Carre outlet is so designed as 
to afford perfect control of the discharge. 
Whenever a flood reaches twenty feet at 


| New Orleans, these sluices will be opened, 


taking off sufficient water to prevent the 
crest from mounting above twenty as it 
passes the Creole City. Past records indi- 
cate that about once in five years it may 
be necessary to open the spillway. By this 
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frequency of use the deposit of silt in 
Lake Pontchartrain may average one- 
thirty-second of an inch per annum. 

Local taxation has built magnificent lev- 
ees on the New Orleans front, so high, so 
wide, with such flat slopes that there can be 
no danger except from superfloods actually 
running over them and causing the banks to 
cave-—or erosions from underneath. Revet- 
ments guard against these erosions, and as 
a further precaution the emergency spill- 
way into Lake Borgne at Caernarvon will 
be kept closed. Caernarvon lies about eleven 
miles below; to draw off excess water at 
that point speeds the current at New Or- 
leans and adds to the peril of caving banks. 

From a point some seventy-five miles 
south of New Orleans to the head of the 
alluvial valley, every embankment will be 
strengthened beyond the possibility of sat- 
uration. In 1927 water stood against these 
ridges for 156 days. They became soaked, 
sobby, trembled beneath the tread of a 
man. Now, while being moderately raised, 
the levees will also be thickened, so that 
seepage does not trickle through. Part of 
the embankment must remain dry and firm. 


Damages and Benefits 


Everybody is talking about river condi- 
tions, and occasionally one hears the re- 
mark: ‘“‘We were better off without any 
levees."’ True, as far as it goes. The man 
who says that probably owns land in the 
narrow strip of backwater area on the east 
bank of the Mississippi between Cairo and 
Memphis, or a similar strip between Vicks- 
burg and Baton Rouge. These acres crouch 
at the foot of the hills, and are insufficient 
in extent to justify the cost of protection. 
Formerly they were overflowed every sea- 
son, but as a rule the water went off in time 
to produce a crop. Levees have now raised 
the flood levels and these lands are greatly 
damaged. 

This hardship also applies to large areas 
at the mouths of tributary rivers, the St. 
Francis, White, Yazoo, Red, which always 
went under, but not to the same depth as at 
present, nor were the plantations covered 
for as long a period. Many of them have 
been abandoned. 

The act of Congress authorizing flood 
control emphasizes the fact that no liability 
for damage shall rest upon the United 
States; yet, if it be found impracticable at 
any point along the Mississippi to construct 
levees, and lands are subjected to overflow 
and damage which are not now overflowed 
or damaged, then the Government may ac- 
quire either the absolute ownership of such 
lands or floodage rights. 

Again, in Section 4: 

The United States shall provide flowage 
rights for additional destructive flood waters 
that will pass by reason of diversions from the 
main channel of the Mississippi River: Pro- 
vided, that in all cases where the execution of 
the flood-control plan results in benefits to 
property, such benefits shall be taken into 
consideration by way of reducing the amount 
of compensation to be paid. 


No betterment of such colossal magnitude 
can be shoved through without discommod- 
ing somebody. The march of progress al- 
ways treads on somebody’s sore toe. Ox 
drivers objected mightily to the railroads, 
because steam cars would put them out of 
business. Philanthropists protested against 
newfangled sewing machines that would 
snatch bread from the mouths of poor 
women who toiled with their needles. Au- 
tomobiles forced livery men to convert their 
stables into garages. When the Roman 
roads were built through Gaul— built on air 
lines and ignoring the location of influential 
persons—it’s a cinch bet that Col. C. J. 
Cesar opposed the issuance of bonds for a 
highway that didn’t pass in front of his 
filling station. 

Then the readjustments: The ox driver 
got a better job as section boss; the sewing 
girl made more money with her machine; 
the livery man mopped up in the wrecker 
business; while Colonel Cesar moved over 
to the Scenic Highway and sold forty times 
as much gas. 
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Wooden coaches go the way of 


wooden ships ... the Pennsylvania 
provides complete steel equipment 
for safer and more comfortable 


coach travel. 


TEXRAINS for a hundred cities whir 
down the singing rails—and every 
train from stem to stern of solid steel! 
That will soon be the rule on the 
Peunsylvania — the first railroad to 
attain this goal. 

Before the end of this year — upon 
delivery of an additional 320 new im- 
proved all-steel passenger cars — the 
Pennsylvania will eliminate completely 
all wooden coaches from all regular 


steam runs. 


With these new 


Dreadnoughts of the Rails’ 
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S100,000.000 has been involved in 
the making of this immense fleet of all- 
steel passenger equipment train cars. 
At the end of this year these cars will 
number one-fifth of all the steel pas- 
senger cars in use in the United States. 

These new “Dreadnoughts of the 
Rails” represent a distinet step forward 
in providing safer and more comfortable 
coach travel. 

One-sixth of all railroad passengers in 
the United States travel on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Totransport them, the 
Pennsylvania operates 3800 passenger 
trains daily, limited and local. Seventy- 
three percent of these passengers travel 
in the Pennsylvania’s coaches. 


A few wooden coaches of the wide vestibule type w 






SIX SPECIAL FEATURES 


that add comfort in the latest 


Pennsylvania all-steel coaches 


Roller-bearings e] 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any -other railroad in America 
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By this seal 


From coast to coast 

twenty thousand Aitna 

representatives are ready 

and able to assist you in 
time of need. 


The AEtna Life Insurance Company « The A2tna Casualty 

and Surety Company + The Automobile Insurance Company 

+ The Standard Fire Insurance Company + of Hartford, 

Connecticut, write practically every form of Insurance and 
Bonding Protection. 


A TNA-IZE 


SEE THE &TNA-IZERIN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS AMAN WORTH KNOWING 
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THE SINGAPORE KID 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“‘Say,”’ I said, down in our cabin, “‘you 
better drag yourself out of this, kid. Come 
on up with me and play shuffleboard.” 

‘**No,”’ said he. 

“You want to play cards?” 

**No.” 

“‘How about going swimming? 

“Ne,” 

I gave up. Then I found out that, about 
half the time, Charley was drowning his 
troubles in the good old reliable trouble- 
drowner that would be all right if it didn’t 
drown the owner as well. I looked, but 
strangely enough I couldn’t find where he 
kept it. Not once did I catch him in the 
act, and thorough search of our cabin re- 
vealed nothing but a jar of hair-slick, yet as 
the days sped and the Orient approached, 
Charley continued his stony-faced stroll- 
ings. 

“This boy,’’ I explained to Skipper 
Lurry, ‘‘is the victim of repressed emo- 
tions. He bottles everything up, and so 
produces auto-intoxication, as doctors will 
inform you. Therefore the real personality 
of Charley Church never emerges.” 

The skipper grunted. He is a two-fisted 
commander who fought his way to the top 
of the trade and for nine years was never 
without a black eye. 

“*You sell heels, don’t you?” he asked 

“*T try to.” 

“Well, stick to heels and quit fussing 
about this yellow mutt.” 

“*You are wrong, captain,’’ I said, but he 
merely swore at me, after the manner of 
sea captains. 

We now rapidly approached the shores 
of Asia, where I thought I right sell a few 
rubber heels to the benighted flat-feet. 
Mary’s mother steadily grew harder to look 
at and listen to, and the passengers were 
open in their sympathy, referring to the 
daughter as the ‘‘poor child.”’ Singapore 
was somewhere down the line, and here was 


Charley Church getting ready a!) wrong 


| for a five-year shift with his oil company. 


I had one of my brilliant flashes at dinner 
one evening and later strolled up to Mary 
as she stood alone in the moonlight. She 
was leaning against the rail, staring down 
at the sea. 

**Good evening, Miss Carter,” I said, as- 
suming the easy nonchalance of an old 
friend, which I was not. 

**Good evening,” said she. 

*‘Niceevening.”’ Sheadmittedit. ‘‘ What 
do you think about this here Charley 
Church?” I asked boldly, looking at her 
hard. 

She turned slowly and walked away, say- 
ing as she left, ‘‘I do not care to discuss Mr. 
Church with you.” 

I rather expected it, at that, and was 
glad to hear it. It proved to my simple 
mind that Mary thought a good deal of 
Charley, because if he meant nothing to 
her, would she have answered like that? 
No. 

Without further delay I walked into 
the skipper’s quarters and propounded to 
him a question. 

“How about getting married on this 
steamboat?” I asked. 

‘*How about who getting married?”’ 

“Charley Church and the Carter girl.” 
The skipper shook his head. ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute. Charley is going to the dogs, or start- 
ing to, because of what happened on this 
ship, which makes you accountable in a 
way. He’s crazy about Mary Carter. And 
you know yourself about her old lady. Why 
wouldn’t it be a good deed to marry the 
two before we reach Singapore?” 
‘Listen!’ returned the captain, a blunt 
man. ‘‘I can marry anybody who can stand 
up and say yes. But I wouldn’t marry that 
so-and-so to any girl, white or yellow.” 

**One moment,” I said, and I pointed out 
further details, all more or less unconvincing. 

‘‘Horse feathers!’’ commented the com- 
mander of the ship. ‘‘I don’t believe the 
girl even likes him. If he wants to drink 
himself to death he has my permission. 


There will be no marriage while I am 
parson.” 

When we landed at Shanghai for a visit 
in that famous Pearl of the Orient, the 
situation was unchanged. Charley was still 
walking about slowly, saying nothing. 

“You come along with me,”’ I told him 
as the steamer pulled up to her pier. ‘‘ You 
need a slice of life and this is the finest 
slicing station in the world.” 

“‘T thought I would just stay on board,” 
he said. 

“Stay on a boat, with Shanghai across 
the river? You put on your hat and come 
along with uncle.” 

He finally consented to go, although he 
was far down in the doldrums. Everyone 
was going. The ship seethed with gay ac- 
tivity. Parties were being made up and a 
grand time was planned. Mary Carter 
appeared in a new dress and went ashore 
with a young lad from Chicago who an- 
nounced he was going to take in all the 
night clubs in one visit. It was therefore 
a friendly act for me to drag the boy off the 
ship. 

““Where are you going?’’ demanded the 
skipper as we were leaving. 

“IT am about to sell a few million gross of 
rubber heels,”’ I stated, ‘‘and also do a 
Christian deed if I have my usual luck.” 

His nibs grunted and glanced at Charley, 
who was following me down the plank, 
looking like a stone Buddha. 

**T also expect to prove,” I said in part- 
ing, ‘‘that you may be a high-class sailor, 
but are away off in your judgment of human 
beings.” 

The incidents now being part of the past, 
I will freely admit that, when we left the 
steamer in the Whang Poo and started for 
Shanghai on a tender, I had no clear, defi- 
nite plan. I had what you would call faint 
glimmerings, but not much can be done 
with faint glimmerings. Weslipped steadily 
down the Whang Poo and nobody spoke to 
us—not a soul. We were outcasts. My 
own reputation had gone to shreds because 
I roomed with Charley and was regarded 
as a soak too. Some of the old ladies on 
the boat had smelled Charley and one smell 
is enough. 

Taking my enfeebled companion by the 
arm, I led him across what they call the 
Bund, or the Main Street, of Shanghai, 
dodging rickshas, automobiles, street cars 
without any tracks and many novel forms 
of sudden death. We paused before a large 
building. 

““Where we going?’’ Charley inquired. 

“Right in here,” I said, ‘‘and get us a 
Chinese drink.” 

**Good!”’ said Charley. So in we strolled, 
through the lobby of a hotel—what hotel I 
do not know and never shall— and entered 
save the mark!—the bar. There it was in all 
its pristine glory. Behind it stood the 
white-clad bartender, diligently polishing 
a glass with a wet towel, just as though he 
had never stopped. There they stood in 
serried rows—the gleaming bottles with 
their familiar labels. The cash register had 
the mottled look of a bar cash register, and 
down at the end of the room was the usual 
pair of sailors shaking dice. 

‘Good morning, bartender,” I said in a 
cheerful voice. ‘“‘Let us have a couple of 
your best Chinese drinks, seeing we have 
just arrived from America.” 

Here I desire to make plain that I am not 
a drinking fellow myself. I am strictly op- 
posed to all forms of spirituous beverage and 
hope to see the day when the entire world 
will drink buttermilk, but there are times 
when I can let down the bars, and this was 
one of them. We started with a couple of 
typical Chinese drinks, with foam running 
down the side of the glass, and I informed 
Charley about the Chinese and their na- 
tional weakness, which is the stomach. I 
had it from the purser, a man of experience. 

“Whatever you do,” I said, after order- 
ing two more Chinese drinks consisting of 

(Continued on Page 60 
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Men of Americ 


... IN THE INTEREST OF WOMEN 
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HEN your wife or daughter drives your car (as they often do) 
they have to control and handle 2000 to 5000 pounds of auto- 
mobile under every variety of speed, road, traflic and weather — over 
bumps and ruts—through gravel, sand and mud—on slippery streets 
—in traflic jams — around sharp corners—and_ be equal always to 

} every emergency or circumstance —at 5 or 70 miles per hour! 

! This is what steering really means — and when a man stops to think it 
out he naturally wants the women in his family to have the easiest and 
safest steering he can find... Nothing less than the best is good enough. 

Men are thinking ... and they have found in Ross Cam and Lever 
Steering the greater ease and perfect safety which the situation demands. 
There are Ross-equipped cars in your community. Dealers have them 
and will be glad to have you drive one... Let your wife or daughter 
do so... If steering can actually be easier and safer for them, that is 
what you want... See what they say about Ross! 
These Cars are Ross-Equipped You Can Put Ross in These Cars 

i THe MANUFACTURERS of the cars listed below appreciate ¥ 

the importar ¢« of steering, and want.vou to have what ( _ % a) T) e ('n) ”)? 
they believe to be the best. Therefore, they supply Ross heck and M ‘ / l ‘ , 

4 Cam and Lever Steering Gear as standard equipment ' | OverLAND 4] Dope B b Oar 
as do also 115 manufacturers of trucks. 50 makers of ] CHEVROLI TT Pontia Opsv i 
buses and 9 makers of taxicabs Body Sty j 

ij Auburn Graham-Paige Nash Standard 6 Roses Gear axp Toot Co.. Laf tte. | 

¥ Chandler G14, 619, 629,835 Peerless y . 

\ Chrysler 80° Hupmobik Reo Flying Cloud I send f t Ross & ' 

Cunningham — Kissel Reo Wolverine | free booklet on Stes 

i) Diana Kleiber Roamer ' the name and bodvy-style of t I 

i Duesenberg Locomobil Stearns-Knight 6 
Du Pont Marmon Studebaker NaM 

\ Elear MeFarlan Stutz ' \ 

Gardner Moon Veli x 


ROSS cer STEERING 
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Scotch and soda, “please do not hit a 


Chinaman on the stomach—never do that.” 

““Why?” asked Charley, who had no in- 
tention of hitting anyone anywhere. 

“Do not hit him on the stomach, because 
you will probably kill him.” 

“How does that come?” asked my cabin 


mate. 


‘Because the Chinks all have rice stom- 
achs.” 

“*What are those?” 

“Well,” I said, “‘it is a funny thing about 
the Chinese, and that is why China never 
steps out and gets anywhere as a fighting 
nation. All of them eat rice, especially the 
coolies, and rice is great stuff if you mix it 
up with beefsteak, fried potatoes, hot cakes, 
apple pie and boiled onions; but if you eat 
only rice and nothing else, you get a rice 
stomach. The Chinks all have rice stom- 
achs, which means they have no stomach 
muscles to protect the delicate insides, and 
so when you sock one of them on his weak 
spot, your fist goes right on through, and 
the police take you down to the hoosegow 
on a charge of murder in the first degree.” 

“Very unusual,” said Charley, “‘and in- 
” 


’ 


““Yes,”’ I said, and dilated at further 


| length, going into the subject of Chinese 


stomachs and the need for being careful in 
a fight. The two sailors came down from 
their end of the bar and joined us. They 
were off an American battleship out in the 
Whang Poo and corroborated my statistics, 
adding that they had per: onally destroyed 
a couple of unfortunate Chinks the night 
before. We shook hands all around and 
strolled out into Nanking Road, which 
would be Fifth Avenue if the Chinks knew 
anything about naming streets. 

““Come on,”’ I said, hailing a couple of 
coolies. 

‘“*Where do we go?” my charge inquired, 
being now more alive and genial than I had 
seen him for days. 

‘Let us sally forth into the byways,”’ I 
returned, and we sallied. We climbed 
aboard the rickshas and commanded our 
coolies to gallop somewhere at full speed, 
pausing for nothing. . 

They did so, and they were good strong 
boys with muscles on their legs. I leaned 
back and gave myself over to the serene 
joy of a ride in a Shanghai ricksha, which is 
the same as having your spine fixed by an 
irritable osteopath. 

We proceeded down the Bund lickety- 
split, with Charley leading, turned into 
Soochow Road and galloped freely. The 
shades of night were falling fast and I was 
shouting ‘‘Alley’’ to my human horse, 
which means in Chinese either go ahead or 
stop, depending upon how the coolie feels. 
At the exact corner of Pootoo Lane and 
Szechuen Road, Providence stepped in and 
provided a perfect bit of work. We collided. 

A strange ricksha came bounding out of 
Pootoo Lane and deliberately ran into 
Charley Church, and my boy friend was 
catapulted from his seat into a ditch con- 
taining Chinese water—the worst water 
anywhere. The collision was plainly the 
fault of the Pootoo ricksha, which was 
carrying a fat-faced and oily Chinaman 
wearing a derby hat—a man who looked 
as if he might be a divorce judge or an auc- 
tioneer. He expressed his opinion freely 
over the incident, waving his hands and 
swearing in his native tongue. Charley 
crawled out of the ditch with a look of 
anger. I had never seen him angered. No- 
body had. 

‘He did it on purpose ! I shouted. 
“I know he did,” said Charley, wiping 
himself. 

The coolies began arguing and yelling at 
one another. I have seen a thousand cool- 
ies yell at one another, yet they never seem 
to reach the point of actual battle. With a 
determined gleam in his eye, Mr. Church 
hurried around his overturned ricksha. 
Derby Hat climbed down from his own 
vehicle and joined the debaters, and I 
crawled from my seat, as it now began to 
look like a general engagement all along the 
line, Charley was undoubtedly thinking 


rend 
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of what I had told him about Chinese 
stomachs, and the coolie who had run into 
him howled increasingly. 

“Did you hear what he called you?” I 
asked, coming up from behind a wheel. 

What?’ 

“*A son of a turtle,” said I. 

““What’s that?” 

“The most terrible insult in any language. 
A turtle is an animal without ancestors. 
It is the only thing in all China without any 
ancestors, because even the lowest coolie 
has an ancestor or two.” 

“Did he call me that?’’ Charley asked, 
turning red beneath his mud. 

“‘He certainly did.” 

“Well,” returned Charley, “I may get 
hung for this, but here she goes!”’ 

He took off his eyeglasses, stepped for- 
ward briskly and socked the belligerent 
coolie on his bread basket, and to my ut- 
most astonishment, the coolie fell under his 
own ricksha. Instantly our own coolies 
turned against us and leaped Charley, who 
struck back vigorously, hitting always at 
their weak spots, and for the benefit of re- 
searchers, I wish to inform here that there 
must be something in the rice story. These 
fellows were larger than Mr. Church, but— I 
give you my word— hedropped them. Pass- 
ing Chinese citizens joined our little party 
and C. Church, having tasted blood for the 
first time, went utterly berserk and started 
in to destroy the Celestial Empire, or what- 
ever it is. 

Derby Hat thought it all over and came 
to the defense of his brethren, hitting me 
with a cane, and I let him have a strong 
uppercut to the stomach, thereby ruining a 
perfectly good right hand. He must have 
been wearing a copper shirt because two of 
my fingers are still getting rapidly no better. 

We were arrested immediately after this 
and taken down to jail. Charley Church 
was a different man. He was a triumphant 
man, covered with Chinese mud and gore, 
and he cavorted about happily. Derby 
Hat came along in an automobile to swear 
out the charges, and they must have been 
high-class charges, for we were tossed into 
the blackest cell in Shanghai and left to the 
rats. 

It eventuated that Derby Hat was a high 
city official, just as I suspected, and he was 
vastly annoyed with the circumstances of 
the evening. I believe he left orders to give 
the hostile Americans a short trial and 
behead them for breakfast. Charley Church 
looked upon the proceedings as a joke. The 
stony frozen face was gone. He had a 
happy air, and down there, amid the Chi- 
nese rodents, he spent the night giggling. 

“My, how those coolies howled!” he 
chuckled, glancing at his fist, which had a 
red look. 

“Now it’s our turn to howl,” I said 
gloomily. ‘‘You overdid it. I don’t yearn 
to go back home without my head.” 

“Shucks!”’ said Charley, instead of ‘‘ Par- 
don me.” 


We spent a very pleasant evening in the 
Shanghai County Jail, chasing rats as large 
as sheep and declining to buy Chinese 
cigarettes from the lieutenant. Chinese cig- 
arettes are the kind you should smoke when 
you start breaking off the cigarette habit. 
About noon the next day, Captain Lurry 
walked in and ordered our release. Captain 
Lurry, it appears, can have anything he 
wants in Shanghai at any time, and that is 
what saved Charley and me from the diré 
straits in store for us. 

“You two dissolute ruffians,” said the 
skipper, after telling the lieutenant he knew 
us, ‘“‘go back to the ship and stay there till 
we sail. We have enough trouble in China 
as it is.” 

‘Thanks, captain,” I said. ‘‘ What about 
seeing a little more of the town first? We 
like this town, don’t we, Charley?” 

“*Go back to the boat,’’ he repeated, even 
more sternly, and without further ado, we 
did so. We got into no trouble en route and 
paused only to purchase a Shanghai Morn- 
ing Gazette and read a little item about our 
murderous exploit, in which, of course, they 

Continued on Page 62) 
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Continued from Page 60) 
spelled my name the wrong way, as they 
always do. News of our activities had 
beaten us back to our floating home, and 
as we came aboard, a few passengers lined 
up and looked as if about to give us a cheer. 

Charley climbed up the gangplank with a 
firm stride and walked about as though he 
were looking for someone. Many of our 
voyagers were still in town, wasting their 
good American dollars for haori coats, 
kimonos, ivory monkeys, bronze dragons, 
wooden Buddhas, and suchlike junk. I 
thought Charley might be looking for Mary 
Carter, but she was not present. 

He continued to pace up and down the 
deck, smoking cigarettes, and finally he 
asked me, “Did you see Mr. Grossmiller 
anywhere?” 

‘‘No,”’ I said, “I have not seen the gen- 
tleman. Let us go down and have a bowl 
of soup.” 

We were booked to sail at seven on the 
tide, and the passengers began drifting back 
to the ship toward dinnertime, each one 
bringing a different version of the operation 
Mr. C. Church had performed upon the 
Chinese. The steamer buzzed with com- 
ment during dinner. Talkative groups 
gathered after we pulled out for Hong- 
Kong, and I had one earful, listening to a 
Mrs. Melvin as she warned Mrs. Carter to 
keep her daughter away from that Church 
fellow, who apparently was a demon when 
aroused, 

Mary came on deck in the evening 
breeze, looking lovely in a white dress, and 
as she stood beside her mother I studied 
them and wondered at the boners some- 
times pulled by Nature. Mrs. Carter had 
heard nothing of the exploit, but she was 
not left long in ignorance, for Mrs.Melvin 
was talking, and Mrs. Melvin was a woman 
who could at any time spot a phonograph 
two records and a needle and beat it silly. 

““And so,” she concluded her version, 
‘six giant police officers arrested him after 
a terrible struggle, and he spent the night in 
jail.” 

Standing in the shadow of a ventilator, I 
looked out, unobserved, at Mary and saw 
her eyes light up as she listened. She asked 
a timid question or two and the eyes lighted 
up even more. 

“Was he hurt?” she asked. Out of the 
depths of her information Mrs. Melvin re- 
sponded that he was not hurt much, but 
that it was a shame and a disgrace for an 
American citizen to come over to China 
and attack a defenseless nation. Mary 
moved unobtrusively off from her group. 
She climbed the stair to the topside, as we 
genially termed the upper deck where the 
skipper abides. Having nothing to do, I 
sauntered along behind her. 

Mr. Church was over in the gathering 
shades, his weight on the port rail, staring 
at the Whang Poo. 
The girl walked 
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at the muddy Whang Poo and I mentally 
patted myself upon the back. 

**Homer is himself again,’’ I said, quoting 
an old Greek saying known to very few 
people. 

Giving over my futile effort to hear 
the rail conversation, I sped downstairs 
into the smoking room, where the bridge 
hounds were already tearing at one an- 
other’s throats. Over in a corner sat four 
gentlemen at stud poker, deuces wild, and 
I addressed Mr. Grossmiller, who had just 
laid down three fours. 

‘*There is a man up on the topside who 
would like to see you about something, Mr. 
Grossmiller,”’ I stated, and he looked up. 

“Me?” 

“Yes, a gentleman,”’ I said, and he at 
once arose from his gaming and followed 
me out. We clattered down the port side in 
single file and up the steps, and I strode 
across the top deck in the dim light of a 
departing summer day. Still at the railing, 
in the mysterious dusk of the Orient, two 
motionless figures stood shoulder to shoul- 
der, and below them the yellow Whang Poo 
slid past with its motley burden of sampans 
and junks. 

“Right this way, Mr. Grossmiller,” I 
directed in a loud, emphatic voice; and at 
the sound Charley Church turned, leaning 
against a deck bench. 

“Pardon me,” he said in his usual low 
tones, addressing Mary, and he removed his 
eyeglasses and threw them into the river. 
He leaped lightly over the intervening 
bench and fell upon the surprised meat 
cutter from St. Louis. It was certainly a 
pretty sight. 

Mr. Church, having taken to specializing 
in stomachs, hit the husband and father in 
the Chinese national weak spot twice in 
rapid succession. He clouted him on the 
nose, not a slap but a nice, solid slam that 
momentarily flattened the St. Louis beak, 
bringing forth, as the sporting editors al- 
ways say in their daring way, the claret. 

After that, Charley hit anything he could 
see, feel, hear or smell. He bounded around 
the deck like an enraged moose, socking 
Mr. Grossmiller freely and dashing out of 
range before the amazed butcher could kill 
him with a cleaver blow, which he was try- 
ing to do most earnestly. Charley was no 
fighter, but he did his level best for at least 
sixty seconds, and his fury was pleasantly 
obvious to the admiring bevy that came 
running to see. 

Presently Mr. Grossmiller swung so hard 
he fell upon the deck, with his stomach up- 
permost, and such was the spectacle that 
greeted our good captain as he emerged 
from his private igloo abaft the wheel 
house. The skipper walked hurriedly. 
Charley was standing above his floored foe, 
breathing hard and preparing to peel more 
skin from the father of children. 
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“What the Gehenna!” said the captain 
in front of everybody, and if you think he 
said ‘‘Gehenna,”’ it is all right with me. 
“*Now what?” 

‘Just a private matter, captain,’’ Char- 
ley explained. ‘I’m sorry.” 

“‘T don’t want any more private matters 
on this steamboat!’’ roared the skipper. 
“Cut it out, will you? Get up there, you!” 
He nudged Mr. Grossmiller with his foot 
and angrily asked if we thought he was run- 
ning a quiet passenger ship or a vessel of 
war. He seemed angry, but I knew he was 
not so enraged as he made out. I seized 
Charley by the coat and spoke up. 

“*T will take charge of this violent fellow, 
captain,” I stated, ‘‘and guarantee against 
further trouble.” 

“*See that you do,” said our commander, 
“‘or the both of you will look at the rest of 
China from a porthole.” 

I hurriedly led our new warrior down to 
Cabin 201, the skipper scowling at us as we 
went, but with a quizzical gleam in his eye. 
Secretly he was as pleased as I was. Pro- 
curing a large hunk of raw beefsteak from 
the steward, I applied it to Charley’s eye, 
and rarely have I seen an eye that needed 
beefsteak worse. His chin was cut and his 
lip was split. There was skin off his nose 
and the bad eye closed up immediately like 
a sick clam, but he looked happy under- 
neath the wreckage. 

‘“‘How do you feel, kid?”’ I asked when 
he calmed down. 

“‘Fine,”’ said he. “‘I think maybe that 
makes me even with him, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Even and plus four,” I conceded. ‘‘ How 
about you and Mary?” 

He felt tenderly of his nose. ‘‘I asked her 
if she thought she could live in Singapore, 
and she said yes. She seems to like Singa- 
pore. Do you suppose a person could get 
married on a boat like this?”’ 

“‘Boy,”’ I returned heartily, ‘‘if you can’t 
get married on this boat, I hope I never sell 
another heel. And when Captain Lurry 
marries them they stay married forever.”’ 

‘*Would—would he marry us?” 

“When?” 

“Right away,”’ he answered earnestly; 
“before she can change her mind.” 

“Let us go up and talk it over with the 
boss,”’ I suggested, and we did so. 

It was as pretty a wedding, in the ship’s 
tea room, as any land marriage ever could 
be, with passengers standing about and 
Captain Lurry in his most formidable uni- 
form with the gold braid. Among those 
notably absent were Mr.Grossmiller and his 
contribution to posterity. Mrs. Carter 
objected at first, which was the same as a 
chip objecting to a ride over Niagara Falls. 
Standing up with the happy pair was a tall, 
handsome gentleman by the name of Al 
Cyriacks, and when the ship pulled into 
Singapore I was easy in my mind, feeling 
certain that neither 
the tropic heat nor 





with hesitant steps 
toward him and 
paused, and I may 
say that I acted the 
part of an eaves- 
dropper. I contem- 
plated the scene, 
unnoticed, for, in a 
manner of speak- 
ing, didn't I have a 
right to? 

There was a word 
or two, a question, 
an answer, the 
voices very low. His 
hand lay upon the 
railing and pretty 
soon Charley lifted 
it and displayed his 
knuckles,smiling in 
a shamefaced way. 
I still did not know 
what they were say- 
ing, although I 
sprained both ears, 
trying to listen. 





the demon rum 
would ever do any- 
thing but bounce 
harmlessly off 
young Mr. Church. 
“*Good-by, Char- 
ley!”’ we yelled as 
they left us. ‘‘ Take 
good care of her!” 
They waved back 
cheerily. The pas- 
sengers howled. 
“Well, skipper,” 
I said to the old sea 
dog, ‘“‘between us 
we did a pretty fair 
job of work, didn’t 
we?” He grunted. 
**To be sure,’’ I 
said, “‘I have not 
as yet sold any 
heels, but at least 
I was of some use.”’ 
“Maybe it takes 
a heel to sell a heel,”’ 
said the skipper, 








They stood 
shoulder to shoul- 
der, staring down 
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whoisaribald man, 
and I let it go at 
that. 
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would be foolish not to stay with it, as the 
star is not playing after Chicago and I 
might get the part.” 

She didn’t say much about her own part, 
but she sent them a program and they found 
her name on the list, opposite ‘‘a guest,” 
so they were satisfied that she was making 
her name. 

Alee was in Detroit that summer; this 
time with a boy whose father owned a motor- 
car business. 

‘““You should see their estate,’’ he wrote; 
“it’s as big as all Gloversville and every 
room is big enough to get lost in.” 

‘*Imagine that, Sam,”’ his mother said, 
awed. ‘I don’t know as I’d like to have 
that big a place to clean up every day.” 

“You'll have it all, mother,’ Alec’s 
letter had concluded, after pages of descrip- 
tion of their motor cars and private swim- 
ming pool. ‘I’m in right with the old man 
and I’m going to make a connection. Then 
watch out for Alec!” 

“It’s too bad you can’t have all those 
things now, ma,” Sam said regretfully 
when she had finished reading the letter. 

It was a good long while before Glovers- 
ville saw either Alec or Eva again. It 
heard a lot about them, though, and it 
never forgot to inquire. There were many 
changes in Gloversville these days. 

“Gloversville has changed till you 
wouldn’t know it,’’ Mrs. Thomas wrote 
Eva again and again. But even in the new 
Gloversville Eva was not forgotten. 

She had her picture in the home Beacon 
over and over, and under it every time the 
familiar caption: Gloversville Girl Wins 
Honors on the Stage. 

“It takes a long time to become a leading 
woman,” she wrote, “‘but nobody gets 
anywhere on the stage before they are 
thirty.” 

Goodness, was Eva thirty? It was time 
she was married and settled down, like the 
other girls her age. Why, Ernestine Hicks 
had three children and Irene Gover had been 
married twice! And Alec was twenty-eight! 
He ought to be marrying too. A man needs 
a woman to be looking after him, and Alec 
was always as fussy as any two men. And 
Sam! She spoke to him that very day. 

“If you’re waiting for me to die, Sam 
Thomas, to marry Vina Davis, you needn't, 
for I’m going to live to be a hundred. And 
Vina and me can get along. I always said 
she had more sense than any girl in this 
town. The house is lonesome, anyway, with 
you at the store all day long.” 

And Sam only blushed and stammered 
‘* Aw, ma,” to everything she said, so she 
knew she was right. But that very evening 
he spoke to Vina, who had been waiting for 
three years, knowing he would some day. 
Sam was the kind of man a woman could 
be sure of. 

It was a pretty wedding. They held it in 
the church, so there would be room for 
everybody. Vina had a beautiful trous- 
seau which Sam bought her, nobody think- 
ing anything about it at all, as everybody 
knew Vina’s folks were hard up. Mrs. 
Thomas wrote to ask if Alec and Eva could 
come home for the wedding, but they both 
answered that they were too busy. Eva 
was rehearsing in a new play and Alec had 
just made a new connection that he couldn’t 
neglect 

They went to Niagara Falls on their wed- 
ding trip and came back saying that while 
the Falls were nice, they were not a bit 
prettier than the Cascades, twenty miles 
down the river. 

So now Sam was a married man, to be 
slapped on the back and joshed about being 
henpecked, and Vina took her place among 
the young married women, comparing reci- 
pes and crochet patterns and entertaining 
the Dorcas Society. 

Eva often inquired about Vina, saying 
that she would like to do something for 
Sam, now that he was married, but that 
no matter how much money she made, she 
seemed to need it all. 
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“A girl has no chance at all,’’ she wrote, 
“if she doesn’t look smart; she can’t even 
get in to see the right people.” 

She sent them her pictures over and over. 
Dressed in a riding suit, or a white spangly 
dress, or an evening wrap with a great fur 
collar hanging low over one shoulder. 

“‘T’d be embarrassed to death if she came 
home to visit,’’ Vina shyly confessed to 
Sam. “ Not that our home isn’t nice, Sam,” 
she apologized, ‘‘but I guess she has one of 
those fancy houses like you see in the 
movies.” 

“Yes, I guess so,’’ Sam admitted. ‘She 
wrote ma she made a hundred dollars a 
week. A lot of money,” he concluded 
admiringly. 

“Vina,” he said later that night, after he 
had locked all the doors, ‘‘ how do you think 
you and ma would like to live in a house 
like the ones we used to pass on the way to 
the Falls?”’ 

“‘Now, how on earth can we afford to 
build a house like that, Sam Thomas?”’ his 
mother asked, when told about the new 
project. ‘‘You talk like money grows on 
trees.”’ 

““Why, sure, Sam, they cost more than 
you think,”’ Vina said doubtfully. 

But Sam, it seemed, had turned over an- 
other little deal and thought he could 
manage, in spite of their skepticism. 

It was a pretty house when it was fin- 
ished. Everybody drove by to stop in and 
see the shiny bathrooms and the automatic 
piano, which Vina and Mrs. Thomas were 
always proud to show. Yes, Sam had done 
himself proud. And they slapped him on 
the back with somewhat less condescension; 
a fact which Sam never even noticed, being 
Sam, and condescension playing no part 
in his life at all. 

The baby came just a week after they 
moved into the new house. It was a little 
girl and Sam was tickled to death. He 
wanted to name it after his mother, but she 
insisted that Elvira was an old-fashioned 
name and that they should name it after 
Eva. But Sam wouldn't hear of it, so she 
was pleased as Punch and spent most of 
her time telling Vina what she gave Alec 
for croup and how she broke Sam of suck- 
ing his thumb. 

They sent Eva and Alec announce- 
ments! Vina’s idea, which Sam thought 
was a good one, but which Mrs. Thomas 
said was a lot of nonsense, when a letter 
would do just as good and only cost two 
cents. 

Alec, this time, wrote back, wishing he 
could do something for poor old Sam, now 
that he had an extra mouth to feed, but 
that he had gone into business for himself 
and was a bit tight. Eva sent the baby a 
little pink sack, saying she wished she 
could come home and see it, but was going 
right into summer stock after her play 
closed. But she had met a famous author 
who was crazy about her work and was go- 
ing to write a part for her in his next play, 
and when he did, they could all come to 
New York to live. 

“IT am sure Sam could get a job here,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and of course I could help out.” 

When the letter was read aloud, Mrs. 
Thomas sniffed. 

“IT wouldn’t live in New York if they 
paid me for it,”’ she said contemptuously. 
“They say you can live in the same house 
with people and not know them from 
Adam. Give me Gloversville any time,” 
she concluded quite definitely 

That was the summer Sam opened up 
the new picture house. Since the highway 
went right through the town, it had grown, 
and the Dreamland was a drafty old 
place with wooden chairs that was only 
open Fridays and Saturdays, so Sam 
bought it from old Jim Turner, who was 
glad to sell. He told Sam he was tired of 
staying up nights anyway. 

The Ideal, when it was finished, caused 
relatively as much excitement in Glovers- 
ville as the Paramount did in New York. 


After a little while Sam found he could keep 
it open every night. Since the advent of 
the new mill Gloversville had spread out in 
all directions and things had looked up 
considerably. 

To accommodate the movie trade he 
took the fountain from the rear of the store 
and moved it next door to the Ideal, where, 
with the addition of a rustic arbor laden 
with vines and richly lighted bunches of 
artificial grapes, it became the Confection- 
ery, a rendezvous for banana splits and 
hot fudge marshmallow sundaes. 

“‘How’s things goin’, Sam?”’ they still 
asked. And Sam always had his answer 
ready: 

“One jump ahead of the sheriff, Joe 
that’s about all.” 

Gloversville reckoned it must be pretty 
expensive running that picture house. And 
that new brick house had cost a lot, they 
guessed. Sam couldn’t be making much 
profit. Nice fellow, though. Had a sister 
who was a big star in New York and a 
brother who worked for the Standard 
Oil—a big job, they’d heard, right in with 
the big bugs. 

Eva wrote that fal! that she was to ap- 
pear in a new play. ‘My first real part, 
mother,”’ she wrote, ‘“‘and it just breaks 
my heart that you can’t see me play.” 

“Maybe we'd ought to go to New York 
to see her, ma,’’ Sam said. ‘It seems to 
me that some of her folks ought to be there, 
her first big chance and all.” 

‘Oh, Sam, if we only could,” Vina 
breathed ecstatically. “I’ve never seen a 
real play.” 

“Well, I'd like to see her, Sam, but it 
would cost a lot of money,”’ Mrs. Thomas 
objected gently. ‘“‘You remember how it 
was when we went to the Falls. Every 
time you turned around somebody had 
their hand out.”’ 

But they went. And all Gloversville be- 
came excited over the trip, the new neigh- 
bors as well as the old ones. And the 
Beacon printed Eva's picture again, with 
its familiar caption: Gloversville Girl Wins 
Honors on the Stage 

The visit was going to be a surprise for 
Eva. They weren't going to say a thing 
about it till they got there. It was too bad 
they couldn’t bring the baby. Eva would 
be disappointed. Sam hoped they hadn't 
hurt her feelings by naming it for ma. But 
Vina was taking Eva a bureau cover she 
had embroidered and a jar of damson pre 
serves. 

You could have knocked Eva down with 
a feather when she heard they were in 
town. Were they at the station? She'd 
come right down. When Sam said she 
needn't bother, that they'd find their way, 
she insisted on coming, afraid they'd get 
lost or something. 

“You'd think we'd never been outside of 
Gloversville,"” Mrs. Thomassaid caustically 

They hardly recognized her when she 
came. Of course she knew them right 
away. She didn’t talk like herself and she 
looked so thin, her mother said. Vina was 
disappointed that she wasn’t as pretty as 
her pictures. 

Eva was sorry that she had only a room, 
but she knew of a nice little hotel, very 
reasonable, right down the street, the very 
place for them to stay. She couldn't stay 
with them long, as her play was opening 
the next night and she had a dress rehearsal 
to attend. And the next day had to be de- 
voted to more rehearsals and having her 
hair dressed. But she managed to squeeze 
in a lunch with them. 

“‘ After the opening I'll have more time,” 
she promised. 

“And how are you making out, Sam,” 
she asked solicitously, “‘since you've been 
married?” 

“Oh, I get along, Eva,’’ Sam said depre 
catingly. 

Later she confided to her mother that she 
was going to try to help poor old Sam, if 
the play got over 


“‘Now that he has a wife and baby, | 
guess he has a hard time,” she said consid 
erately And added: “It was sweet o 
him to spend so much coming to see me 
I know it was a sacrifice.” 

“Well, here we are, ma,"’ Sam announced 
triumphantly, as a surprised and amused 
usher showed them their seats a good half 
hour ahead of time. Mrs. Thomas had ir 
sisted on coming good and early—to se+ 
everybody come in, she said 

Vina declared, as the curtain went up 
that she felt all trembly 

“Is that Eva?" she whispered every 
time an actress made an entrance. But the 
first curtain went down and they were stil 
speculating as to whether Eva was the one 


f 


in the nightgown or the one in the riding 
breeches ‘* People look different on the 
stage,” they guessed. But when Eva cams 
on near the end « 
knew her immediately Vina 
Sam’s hand and was surprised to find it 
shaking 
long. They could hardly listen to the rest 


f the second act they 


lutched 
Eva wasn't on the stage very 


of the play, they were so anxiously waiting 
for her to come back. They were surprised 
when the curtain went down and the peopl 
began to go home. Vina was sure there 
must be some more; but, no, they were put 
ting on their wraps 

Vina and Sam agreed that she had acted 
her part real well 

“I don’t know where she learned to talk 
that way,”’ Mrs. Thomas ticized, ‘‘and 
that yellow dress was away too tight 

The next morning they bought the pa 
pers, because Eva had said they would 


write about her. It took them a long tims 


to find it, but it was there, right at the 


finish, two whole lines 


Eva Thomas, new to this reviewer, did as 
Later Eva came with other paper 
flushed and excited. She read them aloud 
happily. One said that she was deserving 
of a better part and another said her per 
formance was the only bright spot in a 

totally unimportant play 

“You see how it is, mother,” she ex 
plained. ‘If it isn’t the part, it’s the play 
But I'll be sure to get a bigger part from 
this,” she said optimistically 

When they left, Eva took them to the 


station 
“I'm coming home as soon as the pla 
closes,”’ she promised, ‘‘so look for me. Ar 


take care of yourself, mother,”’ was the la 
thing she said 

‘I will, Eva,” her mother promis 
‘“*And you take care of yourself 

She turned away quickly a 
Eva and didn't look back once to where 
stood, looking through the iron grating 
waving until they were out of sight 
felt sorry for Eva; she looked so lon 
standing there all by herself. She ing 
Sam’s arm as they went down the long 
form to the waiting trair 


It was Sam’s idea to stop and see A 
their way home It was only a hundre 
miles out of their way and the might «a 
well So they sent him a wire and toid hin 
they were coming And thev were 
they did. He seemed so glad to see then 
He lifted his mother right up and |} ed he 
swearing she hadn’t grown a day older 
shook Sam’s hand, over and over 

‘*So this is the wife,”” he said to 
Kissing her too Don't t “ oO ‘ 
did it, Sam She's too pretty for you 


**Well, Sam, how're you making out he 


asked politely, when they were in the tax 

‘Pretty well, Ale as we on could tx 
expected in Glovers e,”” Sam answer 

‘Yeh, I guess it prett we thar 
Alec conceded 

‘“‘How’re you makin’ out, Alec?” Sar 
asked 

‘Well, I'm in on a pretty big proposit 
right now, Sam” Alec’s tone wa men 
getic He didn’t want Sam to think he wa 


Continued on Page 68 
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= November winds bid us speed 


See PENE 


to trim the home for winter’s need! 


silent tai UICK HEAT, far-reaching, dispels the chill from every corner of every 
tapes P sendig, ecmange pam room where there is a Reznor Orthoray. It is a Gas Heater for the 


models of Reznor Orthoray Gas 


ee, Cle ane See Say home; heating power supreme, with beauty beyond compare at anything 


by leading dealers and shown in 


the free Reznor Orthoray folder. like the price. 


The Reznor line also includes 
16 styles and sizes of the Reznor " . 
Reflector Heater—famous for In fact, the Reznor Orthoray line marks the farthest advancement in 
forty years as the standard and i 


pioneer of gas heating. ultra-modern fireplace art. And there is a Reznor Orthoray for every 
taste, for every purse, and for every heating purpose. 


The Reznor Orthoray burner, with its high “secondary air” supply 
(a new adaptation of an old proven principle) means more heat from less 
gas—and sustained efficiency never before equalled. 


There are heating power, comfort, beauty, and delightful companion- 
ship—complete, built into every Reznor Orthoray. A Reznor gas heating 
appliance for every requirement. See this line on display at your dealer’s, 
or write for illustrated Reznor Orthoray folder. 
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Gas Room Heaters 
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N THE ordinary type burner but 

little air mixes with the gas, 
where the flame is formed, indicat- 
ing “low secondary air injection,” 
high gas consumption. 


With “high secondary air injec- 
tion,”’ a large volume of air is mixed 
and burned with the gas. High 
efficiency, real economy in gas—a 
feature of Reznor Orthoray. 
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Resnor Bath Room (Wall) - 
Heaters and Resnor Garage 
Heaters are regular equip- 
ment in modern structures 
evervwhere. 
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Sise 16" x 35" x 56” Patents pending 


A 1928 Development in Warm 
Air Heating 

For large offices, hotels, stores, halls, garages. 
schools, churches, this new Reznor Warm Air Gas 
Heater *“1-—U. R.”’ combines distinct advantages 

Delivers 50,000 B. T. U. per hour: «a modern 
engineering triumph. Provides high efficiency. 
absolute safety, quick heating capacity and 
uniform temperature and ventilation A hand- 
some heater, simple, mo dirt. no labor tree 
folder, **‘Heating by the Ultimate Method.” 
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Office Easy Chairs 








““‘While industry dominates the 
thought of America, there need be 
no fears—a cataclysm aside—for the 
future of American business. Utili- 
tarianm is such a reading of the life- 
line of America. But it must be re- 
membered that from her palm has 
come the greatest physical well- 
being that any nation has ever been 
able to accord to its people.’’—From 
Atnerican Prosperity by Paul Mazur, 
an eminent New York banker 


Are you getting your rightful share of 
American Prosperity? Are you holding 
your old markets and developing new 
ones to the full extent of your possi- 
bilities? 

Never before have the rewards of busi- 
ness been greater. Yet at no time in the 
history of American industry and com- 
merce has competition been keener. No 
business, today, no matter how great 
and influential, can afford to stand still. 
Continued progress is the price of con- 
tinued success 

Every member of your organization 
must contribute his or her share in 
making your business not only bigger 
but better. The executives who direct 
and the office workers who carry out 
directions must be continually at their 
best both mentally and physically. And 
this is where Sikes Office Easy Chairs 
enter into the American Prosperity pic- 
ture. For the importance of providing 
chairs that rest instead of tiring the 
body cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The nearest Sikes dealer will show you 
chairs for every business purpose. Chairs 
that are designed on scientifically cor- 
rect principles of comfort, hygiene and 
efficiency. Chairs that have been (and 
are being daily) adopted by outstand- 
ing business organizations as very defi 
nite aids in the continued maintenance 
f American Prosperity. 
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Special Chair 
designed for Bun- 
cembe County 
Court House 
Asheville, N.C 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DHT ADELPHIA 


FOR GO YEARS 
ftlantic City visit the Sikes Per- 


When in 
manent Exhabit in the Boardwalk National 
freade, Tennessee Ave. and the Boardwalk. 














| dining room. 
| home with the waiters. He knew how to 
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Continued from Page 65) 
putting on airs. ‘‘Expect to clean up a lot 
| of money,” he went on. 

“Is it with the Standard Oil?” Sam 
asked. The last time Alec wrote he had 
made a connection with them. 

“No; this is a new corporation,”’ Alec ex- 
plained. “I left the Standard. Wanted to 
branch out for myself. This new proposi- 
tion is in real estate—called the Homeland 
Development. Wish I could take you in on 
it, Sam, but I only just got in myself.” 

“T just started a little real-estate deal 
myself, Alec,”” Sam said modestly. 

“‘Zat so?”’ Alec asked politely. 

“Yes; I just bought up that bottom land 
across the river. I hear they’re planning to 
build a shingle mill over near there and I 
| figured on putting up a few little shacks 
| maybe turn over a little something on it.’’ 
| “Well, I hope you make out, Sam,” Alec 
| said generously. ‘‘ Let me know if I can do 
| anything for you. I’ve been in on several 
| big real-estate deals. Maybe I could give 

you some good advice.” 
“Yes, I will, Alec,’ Sam accepted grate- 





| fully. 


By this time they were at the hotel. Alec 
just made his mother take a bunch of roses 
from the flower shop. He pinned them on 


| her with a millionaire gesture while Sam 
| paid for them, watching Alec admiringly as 
| he did so. 


Later they all went to dinner in the hotel 
And Alec certainly was at 


say the names on the menus and even 
dared to send his soup back because it 
wasn't hot. 


*‘Check, please,’ he commanded, and 


signed his name with a flourish. 


“Now we're going to take in a good 
show,” he beamed afterward, and took 
them to a picture at the Strand. 

‘“‘We have better pictures than this at 
the Ideal,’’ Mrs. Thomas whispered to Sam, 
“but don’t say anything to Alec.” 

They decided to go home the next after- 


; noon. Alec pressed them to stay, but Sam 
| had to get back to the store. 


“No hurry, Sam,” Alec laughed. ‘‘That 
store could run itself.” 

Sam laughed appreciatively, but said he 
thought maybe he'd better be getting back. 

““Now don’t let Alec pay our bills, Sam,” 
Vina cautioned him. ‘‘ This room is costing 
six dollars a day and Mother Thomas’ is 
three-fifty.”’ 

So Sam went down ahead to settle up. 

‘Just give me my brother’s bill too,” he 
said good-naturedly, thinking of all the 
checks Alec had signed. 

When the clerk gave him Alec’s bill, it 
said ‘‘Bills rendered’’ and was more than 
two hundred dollars. Sam made out a 
check, concluding, almost admiringly, that 
Alec must be a pretty-high liver. 

They left on the afternoon train. 

“I’m going to run down home, mother,” 
Alec promised at the station, ‘‘the very first 
chance I get.” 

“Yes, Alec, I’m going to look for you,” 
his mother answered, and Sam noticed that 
her voice trembled a little. She looked 
suddenly old as she held up her face for Alec’s 
kiss. Maybe it was because shewas tired out. 
After Sam had made her comfortable she sat 
looking out the window for quite a while, 
saying nothing. When she turned again, 
there was a far-away look in her eyes. 

*“* Alec was such a puny little baby,” she 
said gently, ‘“‘I never thought I’d raise him.” 

“We've got to look after ma, Vina,’’ Sam 
said later. ‘‘She’s gettin’ on, you know.” 

“She just will get herself all worn out 
playing with that baby,” Vina said, ‘‘and 
she won't listen to me.” 

*“Maybe we ought to take her down to 
Florida till the warm weather sets in. What 
do you think, Vina?’”’ And Vina agreed 
that it might be a good idea. 

But she never made the trip to Florida. 
For a few weeks later she complained of 
feeling ‘‘kinda weak”’ and sat down in the 
rocking-chair, while Vina, frightened at the 
gray color that was visibly creeping across 
her suddenly shrunken face, ran to the store 
for Sam. She leaned back peacefully when 
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he came. She had been afraid he wouldn’t 
get there in time. 

“Take care of the children, Sam,” she 
had just breath enough to whisper; ‘‘they’ll 
be needing you.” Then she sighed faintly 
and died, while Sam clutched at her old 
kitchen apron, afraid to look. After a little 
while Vina led him away. 

Eva and Alec came home for their moth- 
er’s funeral. When they were nearing Glov- 
ersville, Eva was almost overcome and 
leaned against Alec. 

“Oh, Alec, to think of her dying in a 
place like this, without any of the things she 
should have had!”’ she sobbed. 

Then she caught sight of Sam, waiting on 
the station platform. 

“Poor old Sam!”’ she cried afresh; “‘I 
know he did the best he could!” 

The neighbors stood around at the sta- 
tion as Number 5 pulled in, feeling very 
sorry for them as they got off the train to- 
gether, Eva looking so thin and tired, and 
Alec so much older. They would have liked 
to speak a word of comfort to them, but 
were shy at intruding, so they only stood 
and watched them sympathetically as Sam 
led them to his big gray car. 

The new home was quite a long drive 
from the station and Sam and Alec talked, 
with strained cheerfulness, hoping to keep 
Eva from taking it too hard. 

“T see Gloversville has changed quite a 
lot, Sam,”’ Alec volunteered. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Sam agreed, “‘quite a change 
since you’ve been here.” 

“Nice car, Sam.”’ Alec said it question- 
ingly, thinking some sympathetic neighbor 
had loaned it for the occasion. 

“Yeh, it is a nice little car,’’ Sam was 
saying. “‘Runs just as smooth as she did 
when I got her two years ago.” So it 
belonged to Sam! 

They passed the place where the old 
home ured to stand. It was Eva who com- 
mented in astonishment this time. 

‘‘Why, our house is gone, Alec! Look!” 

So it was! A brick building stood in its 
place, connected with a row of others whose 
plate-glass fronts stretched across the path 
they used to traverse in running over to the 
store. 

“That's all the store now,’’ Sam was ex- 
plaining. ‘I had to enlarge it when the 
boom came, so I built enough room for a 
barber shop and confectionery. The dry 
goods runs all the way across the back,” 
he explained further. ‘‘I carry quite a line 
now. There’s the entrance,”’ he pointed 
out, slowing down a little. 

The Bon Ton in huge gold letters, arched 
over the windows. In one window wax 
models of supercilious-looking ladies in af- 
fected poses displayed the latest spring 
models from Cincinnati, while in the other 
a rainbow of soft-hued silks and satins be- 
spoke busy afternoons over fashion books 
and sewing machines. 

“There’s the Ideal, next door to the 
store,” Sam said modestly. ‘I guess ma 
wrote you all about it.” 

The Ideal, with its mirrored arcade, its 
palms and gilded fixtures, bore no resem- 
blance to the old Dreamland they remem- 
bered. 

“We have real good shows sometimes,’ 
Sam boasted. 

It might have been Sunday, it was so 
quiet in Gloversville. Across the gilded cage 
and the Bon Ton windows and the confec- 
tionery and the barber shop were stretched 
the same sign: CLOSED UNTIL MonDAY. 

“‘T closed everything up today,’’ Sam ex- 
plained. 

Later on they passed the new develop- 
ment, West Gloversville. 

‘““There’s the section I was telling you 
about, Alec,” Sam said. “I’m putting up 
those houses for the new mill people.” 

Alec had nothing to say. The officials of 
the Homeland Development had made an 
abrupt and hurried departure, owing to 
some trouble which could not be settled out 
of court. 

Soon Sam turned down a graveled drive- 
way. They were approaching a green-and- 
gray stucco house, not at all the type one is 
apt to find in a small town like Gloversville. 


, 
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With its deep veranda stretched across its 
entire front, the scalloped awning shading 
it, the cretonned swings and the sun parlor 
with its baskets of fern, the smooth lawn 
with its huge patches of bright, blossoming 
iris and tulips, it made a picture that 
eclipsed their grief for the moment. 

“*Whose home is that, Sam?’’ Eva asked 
admiringly. 

Sam smiled, a little embarrassed. 

“Why, Eva, that’s ours,” he said. 
“Didn’t Vina send you a picture of it? She 
said she was going to.” 

Before either of them could say anything, 
Sam spoke again. 

“There’s Vina,”’ he said gently. 
waiting for us.” 

And he led them up the flowered pathway 
to where Vina stood waiting, the baby in 
her arms, fresh tears springing from her 
own overful heart at the sight of them. To 
think of them coming home like this! Poor 
Mother Thomas had planned their home- 
coming so often! 

She put the baby down and ran a little 
way to meet them, quite suddenly having 
the courage to put her arms around Eva, of 
whom she had been so in awe. 

“‘She spoke of you and Alec the very last 
thing, Eva,’’ she comforted, as she led them 
in to where their mother lay. 


“*She’s 


The Contortionists’ 
Tragedy 


HE artist sits alone upon a pinnacle 

W hereto the vulgar world may not attain. 
The artist often gets extremely cynical 

Regarding human passion, human pain ; 
Or so, at least, would frequently insist 

The winsome artist, Angela Tremaine, 
Who, at the age of twenty, was unkissed, 

For to her art her life was dedicated. 
She was an eminent contortionist. 


But on a day above all others fated 
She met a youth with burning eyes aglow. 
“*So pleased to meet you!”’ he politely stated, 
And swiftly took his hat off with his toe. 
’Twas the contortionist, McDowell Biddle. 
Angela’s pulses hammered ; bowing low, 
She wound herself into a human riddle; 
Her head passed 'twixt her legs and then 
appeared, 
Smiling self-consciously, behind her middle. 
Their hands clasped, winding in a man- 
ner weird. 
** You are the girl I’ve sought since babyhood!”’ 
He cried; and suddenly their lips ad- 
hered 
As well as, in their tanglement, they could 
And life and art for them were reconciled, 
Both understanding and both understood. 


So they were wedded and the heavens smiled, 
And for a space they lived in fairyland. 
With many a frolic was their life beguiled; 
Coquettishly she'd flee his petful hand 
And twine herself about the chandelier, 
While he would jackknife in th’ umbrella 
stand, 
Or from the ice bor would he quaintly peer. 
Ah, firstling happiness, too fond, too 
fleeting! 
Angela, insufficiently austere, 
Listened too calmly to the soft entreating 
Of virtuosos on the melodious saw, 
Or to the amorous piccolo player's 
bleating. 


And jealousy in Biddle’s heart did gnaw, 
Suspecting, reconciled, again sus- 
picious ; 
And Angela would fleck him on the raw, 
Salting his wounds with mockery ma- 
licious, 
Until his smold’ring heart could brook no 
more. 
He sprang upon her and his snarl was 
vicious! 
She struck at him; they struggled on the floor, 
Twined like the famed Laocoén of stone. 
He seized a dagger and he poised it o’er 
Her bosom, and he cried in horrid tone: 
*‘ Now drink of death, thy final loving cup!” 
He plunged the blade, by error, in hisown 
Bosom! Contortionists get so mired up. 


Morris Bishop. 
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For that finest gift—this dainty new 
Cartouche. In a solid gold case, of 
course. The smallest watch ever 
produced by the Guild at so mod- 
erate a price as $42.50. Plain or 
engraved e 
Sta ins att i ink now abou e 
$100 to $27.50. Diamond-set 
designs $2500 to $60 
€ * e » 
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All-Electric A. C. Combination 


(105 to 130 volts; 25 to 40 or 50 to & cycles) 


7 receiving tubes, with push-pull power stage 


This combination, of Model 801-A Series B receiver, with Model 435-A reproducer 
attached to the cover, is a completely self otained radi Built-in hght-socket aerial 
FOUR tuned circuits. ONE tuning contr Gold-plated uminated dial 


alibrated in wave re the. Pr 


sapere ducer, $16. Price of « = inate * 996. wih tubes. Atmachable 7112 
— 5 M 772 RADIO 


(5lechtic Gar 


TRUE TONE BY TEST 


All-Electric A. C. Receiver, 
Model 801 Sesies B 


Same as Model 801-A 
Series B, but not as ipped 
for at tachab ple reproduce: 


Without tubes 


$96 


The same style in battery 
operated set, $69, without 
tubes 





Stewart-Warner Reproducer, 
Model 435 


A new magnetic cone speaker, 
revealing a new depth and mag 
nificence of tone 


16 


This reproducer will improve 
the reception of your old set in 
4 surprising manner 






All prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
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All-Electric 


Fourth down! One yard to go! Thirty 
seconds to play! What a world of 
drama surges around those pale goal 
posts in the gathering twilight! 


You can hear it, feel it—almost see it, 
though you're miles away. The new 
Stewart-Warner Radio brings it to 
you, play by play—the blare of the 
band, the stamp of thousands of feet, 
the cheers, the spirit! 


You'll marvel at the absolute Realism 
of reproduction made possible only 
by Stewart-Warner’s exclusive Electric 





No. 1—$42.50 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 





No. 2—$52.50 No. 3— 


November 53,1928 
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“Fourth Down—One to Go!” 
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A. C. Radio 


Ear test. Fidelity of re-creation close 
to perfection. 

This set has pick-up receptacles for 
playing records through the new repro- 
ducer with results equal to a new-type 
phonograph. Alone the reproducer 
will work wonders on any set. 
Stewart-Warner dealers will demon- 
strate the set and explain the accurate 
tone test. Through our Nation-Wide 
Acceptance Plan you can buy from 
any Stewart-Werner dealer on easy 
monthly payments. 








$62.50 No. 4—$72.50 


No. 5—$87.50 


Complete line of approved Console Cabinets for all sets at dealers’. Console prices include 


built-in Stewart-Warner Reproducers, but do not include receiving sets. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION, Chicago 


22 years in business — world-wide service — 50 million dollars in resources 


4th successful radio year 
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POST OFFICE AT DRY 


“That you’re going to Dry Fork,” he 
says. ‘‘That’s where I’m living at now. 
I’ve went into business at Dry Fork. This 
little trip into Ten Sleep was merely by 
way of a visit. But my permanent home is 
at Dry Fork.” 

‘“‘What business?”’ she inquired icily. ‘‘I 
didn’t know there was any business there.” 

“There wasn’t till I came along looking 
for opportunities,’’ he explained. ‘“‘ You 
remarked to me once yourself that oppor- 
tunity never knocked at no man’s door but 
once. So at the first faint tap on my tepee 
I bounced right out, roped and hog-tied 
the only opportunity extant to open up a 
business in Dry Fork. You know the old 
saying, ‘Take time by the forelock.’ You 
told me that one, too, pet.” 

Pet didn’t seem to be any too highly 
pleased at the reminder. ‘‘You’re one of 
the visionary kind of men that are always 
pursuing a rainbow,”’ says she. 

“‘Ain’t it the living truth!’’ Bud agreed 
fervent. “‘One time I cut the trail of a 
vision and I been working out its tracks 
ever since.” 

“*You’re not any closer to the end of the 
trail,’’ she says coldly. 

‘‘Not any to speak of,’’ Bud admitted. 
“That’s the chief fault with those ready- 
made little masterpieces of thought— that 
they sometimes back-fire. I'm a-hoping 
ardent to find one that will work. Now 
there’s that other little helpful hint that 
you hand out to the little folks bright and 
early every Monday morning. You 
know —that one about ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.’ Ain’t that the 
medicine you make Monday mornings for 
tiny tots, honey?”’ 

Honey was some flustered and irritated 
by this time. It’s one thing to go through 
life dispensing canned ideas for other folks 
to regulate their lives by, quite another to 
have them same ready-made sayings put in 
operation to jump back at you when they 
don’t quite fit what you want to happen in 
your own case. 

‘*Leave me pass, please,’”” says Abby, 
which she realizes is a mistake almost be- 
fore it’s out of her mouth, since she’s on the 
side nearest Mrs. Bell’s. And when Bud 
grinned, she stamped her little hoof and 
struck off hotfoot for home. Bud strolled 
casually alongside and the widow met ’em 
at the door, her usual bright and sunny 
self. 

‘Suppose you're lookin’ for a room. 
Well, they’re all rented for this week and 
next,”’ she announced. 

“One for next month will do me just as 
well, ma’am,”’ Bud smiles. ‘I’m all fixed 
up for the present, my tarp and bed roll still 
being serviceable. It was the future I was 
thinking of —looking to’rds a permanent 
residence, sort of.” 

“What's a drifting cow-prod got any 
need to think of a permanent home?” she 
asked. “‘He wouldn’t stay in it if he had 
one.” 

“But a man without a home gets thinkin’ 
at times,” Bud says kind of reflective, and 
the widow sniffs as if she don’t believe him 
capable of that brand of exera@se at no 
time —“‘and realizes that he’s got nothing 
to tie to, nowheres to lay his head when 
he’s weary. Supposin’ I was to come down 
sick, where could I go to?” 

Widow Bell starts to tell him, but re- 
frains on account of Miss Abby being 
present. 

“How do I know?” she barked. ‘One 
thing emphatic—-you couldn’t come here. 
A well man is bad enough and a sick man is 
p’ison. This here’s a boarding house, not 
no hospital. And when your head is weary 
you can go lay it down in the same licker 
emporium where you picked up the head- 
ache.” 

Crandall laughed right out and put out 
his hand. ‘Shake on that,” he says admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ You’re one woman with a deep and 
fundamental knowledge of male humanity, 
ma’am.” 


” 





(Continued from Page 7) 


“I'd ort to have,” she says, mollified by 
his friendliness. ‘‘Land knows, I’ve had 
plenty of experience-—what with Mr. Bell 
and all. My views on menfolks is that 
they’re onreliable as spring rains in Wy- 
oming, deceitful of tongue as mocking- 
birds and low-down as a snake’s stomick in 
a wagon track.”’ 

““You’re my sort of folks,’’ Bud declared. 
“I like to hear people speak right out 
what's on their minds, then you always 
know where they stand. Them what speak 
ambiguous-like, in parables, is harder to 
place. I can take my meals here, then?” 

“You sure can,”’ says Widow Bell, as 
nearly friendly as she ever gets, “if you'll 
agree not to sing your war song under my 
front windows no more of nights.” 

“‘Nary a yip,”’ Bud agreed. “I’ve been 
cold-trailing a rainbow, sort of, and once 
each year I get to believing that I’ve maybe 
overtook it and put it up a tree, so! put on 
a celebration. I’m done celebrating for 
this year, same as the Fourth of July is over 
till next summer.” 

“You don’t surmise, then, that you'll be 
able to dab your noose on that there rain- 
bow this year?”’ the widow inquires. 

“To be candid, ma’am, it don’t look 
promising,”” he confessed. ‘‘But I always 
try to keep in mind that cheerful little 
sayin’ to the effect that every cloud has a 
silver linin’. I heard that one somewheres.”’ 

Miss Abby looks so outraged and indig- 
nant that Bud breaks out chuckling. 

‘Just what are you laughing at?” Abby 
demands, real frigid. 

‘Tl was just recallin’ that when you laugh 
the world laughs with you,”’ Bud chortled. 
Widow Bell commenced chuckling, too, but 
Abby turns on her heel as if this laughing 
with the world is a mighty senseless and 
ondignified proceeding and bolts inside. 

Bud strolled down to convene with some 
of the boys. ‘‘ How’s things progressing at 
Dry Fork?” he inquires casual. 

“Backwards,” says Bill Barnes. ‘* How 
else could they be?” 

Dry Fork is a creek bed thirty mile or so 
out, so named from the fact that it is drier 
than the Sahara about eight months in the 
year. Along about the time of the melt-off, 
if the snows have been moderate heavy, it 
runs a good head for two months in the 
spring, then sort of perishes gradual! through 
the summer. Every so often some nester 
outiit comes driving along in the spring 
a-prospecting for a place to squat and ob 
serves Dry Fork running bank-full, so they 
make camp, put up some sort of a hut, file 
on a quarter of land and settle down to dry 
farming. 

So far as anyone could ever find out, no 
squatters thereabouts had ever got their 
seed back by dry farming. After trying it 
out one season they're so impoverished 
they can’t even move out of the country, so 
they bog down, sort of, and hope for the 
best, instead of which things get worse 
Every spring new arrivals come surging in. 
Seeing a sprinkling of cabins there, they'd 
inquire of the earlier settlers how things 
was thereabouts. The tales of hardship 
enumerated by those earlier ones was so 
harrowing that the newcomers~— squatters 
always being suspicious-minded  that- 
away straight off decides that the settlers 
are trying to scare 'em off so’s to keep a 
good thing for themselves. Not to be de- 
luded, they proceed to settle there and find 
out for themselves. 

In that way there’s maybe twenty cabins 
scattered round for two miles in the little 
valley where Dry Fork runs out of the 
hills. All their efforts accomplished was to 
break up good range land where the wind 
could get at the soil and blow it all away. 
Any day when there’s a stiff wind a-blowing 
you could look off Dry Fork way and see 
the whole landscape migrating. Once the 
surface vegetation had been disturbed and 
it warn’t many years before every spoonful 
of dirt had blowed off, leaving nothing but 
bare rock or hardpan. It ain’t likely that 
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there’s been any dry farming done there 
abouts in the past dozen years, but there was 
quite a settlement sprung up there them 
days. 

“It does look as if there’s a right enter 
prising group of people over at Dry Fork,” 
Bud Crandall observes. 

‘“Enterprising!"’ exclaimed Bill Barnes 
“How do you make that out?”’ 

“Well, they’ve stuck on in face of diffi- 
culties,’’ Bud points out 

“They have for a fact-—stuck there be- 
cause they can’t get away,” says Bill 

“Well, they've sat in a tough game and 
are playing their hand through to the last 
white chip,” says Bud. “And they ain't 
got many of the comforts of civilization 
over there. Looks like they ought to have 
a better break. Why, they haven't got as 
much as a post office over there yet!"’ 

“Post office!’’ Bill chuckled. ‘‘ Whatever 
would they need a post office for? It ain't 
likely one of them squatters gets a letter 
once in six months. And as to sending one, 
it’s blues to whites that there ain't one in 
ten of them Dry Fork woodchucks could 
write a letter, much less afford a stamp to 
mail it with. Besides, there's no place 
closer than here where they can purchase 
as much as a can of tomatters; so whenever 
the Dry Forkers feel flush enough to chip in 
and buy a bag of flour, whoever they send 
over here after it can take back six months’ 
accumulation of Dry Fork mail in his vest 
pocket.” 

“True enough,” Bud admitted. ‘But 
think what a sense of civic pride it would 
give those poor pilgrims to have a post 
office there. Why, they ain't even on the 
map, the way it is!” 

“Well, they don't know it,”’ Bill says 
philosophically. ‘‘Thar’s none amongst 
‘em could decipher a map, anyhow. A post 
office there would be a rushing business 
and no mistake. These yere little back- 
country post offices don't pay asalary. The 
postmaster gets the price of whatever 
stamps is canceled on outgoing mail for the 
year—-which in Dry Fork would anyway 
amount to ten-twelve cents. At that, I 
guess his annual income would stack up 
favorable with the average stipend of the 
settlers thereabouts.” 

‘Well, that’s mighty encouraging,” says 
Bud. “I've got to find some sort of light 
but steady employment to fill in my spare 
time between looking after my 
Guess I'll take your advice and open up a 
post office in Dry Fork.”’ 

Which was what he did, securing the 
signatures of the settlers to an application 
for a post office, with himself as postmaster 
on a cancellation basis. He preémpted a 
two-room log cabin deserted by a squatter 
and he settled there the day before Abby 
Howard -the regular teacher at Ten Sleep 
having returned- came over and opened 


cows. 


up school in a one-room log house half a 


mile down the road. 

She was right surprised to see by the 
sign over the door that they had a post 
office there, and about the second night 
after school she tripped down there to pur- 
chase a brace of stamps and send off a 
couple of letters. She was somewhat took 
aback when she ambled in and discovered 
Bud Crandall installed there as postmaster 

Bud had fixed the front room up with a 
few homemade chairs and a table that 
served for a desk. His living quarters was 
in the rear room, the front one being post 
office exclusive 

When Abby trooped in Bud was engaged 
in perusing a catalogue and frowning as if 
in concentration, jotting down a note every 
so often on a memorandum pad. Then he 
gets up and moves swiftly to the front 
window to dust it off with a rag, sprints 
from there to the door and begins fixing a 
sagging hinge. During all this the color 
begins to creep up into Abby’s cheeks and 
those pansy-blue eyes begins to snap. 

“How long do you intend to keep me 
waiting?’ she demanded at last. 
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OODNESS knows we 
G believe in Red Edge. We 
are perfectly willing to state in 
black and white, “One Red 
Edge will outlast two to three 
ordinary shovels.’’ We have 
even been known to bet on it. 
But—when it comes to back 
ing a three-year-old Red Edge 
against a whole dozen ordi 
nary shovels—let Mr. J. J. Paye 
tell that one 


Mr. Paye is General Manager of the 
Forest City Blue Stone and Con 
tracting Company, Forest City, 
Pennsylvania. Says Mr. Pave, says 
he: “I have a Red Edge, three years 
old, with the handle broken off 
Never in my 30 years’ experience 
have I seen anything like it. Always 
sharp, never any turning of the 
edge. If you draw your hand across 
it, it will cut you. Even with the 
broken handle, it is in use every day 


“T bought a dozen cheap shovels on 
a small job last year, and when I got 
through they were al! used up. I 
won't exaggerate. You put a handle 
on my old Red Edge now, and use it 
against one or two dozen of those 
cheap shovels—and when they are 
used up, the old Red Edge will still 
be O. K.’ 

We won't spoil a good story by add 
ing anything to it, except to say 
‘If you want to know wh 
Edge in your 
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“Oh, pardon me. Didn't notice you 
come in,’ says Bud, turning to greet her 
with a welcoming smile. “What can we do 
for you today, Miss Howard?”’ 

“You weren't busy at all,"’ she says 
icily—‘‘just pretending to be busy to 
aggravate me.”’ 

“* Aggravate!"’ Bud exclaims in astonish- 
ment. ‘Actually now I figgered you'd be 
the very first one to applaud, after what 
you told Ben Wilkins about keeping his two 
clerks in the Ten Sleep Trading Company 
hustling about to make it appear that busi- 
ness was rushing. Now I was just trying 
to impress you with how brisk my trade 
was this evening.” 

“That,” declared Abby, “is positively 
absurd.” 

“Well, maybe so,” he conceded. “I was 
merely emulating the example instituted by 
Ben Wilkins since your little chat with him. 
I've seen a stallion so restless that he'd 
walk forty miles a day in a box stall, but 
he'd stack up as an immobile piece of statu- 
ary compared to the activity displayed re- 
cent by them two clerks of Ben's. They 
simulate brisk business to the point where 
a red ant on a hot brick is sluggish beside 
‘em.’ All of which was maybe a mite ex- 
aggerated, since Ten Sleep had lapsed back 
to normal long prior to Miss Abby's de- 
parture therefrom. 

“And what,”’ Bud goes on rea] enthusi- 
astic, ‘do you think of my library?"’ And 
he points to that stack of forward-ho peri- 
odicals which he had borrowed in turn 
from Ben Wilkins. He thumbed the pages 
of one expertly. “‘ Now here’s some extracts 
from a speech that a fellow made before a 
big gathering in your own home state a few 
months back. He points out that the 
average office man, after punching the time 
clock, opens his desk, then trails to the 
window and looks out of it for two minutes. 
Then he moves over to an associate and 
inquires, ‘Have yqu heard this one?’ and 
proceeds to tell him the latest, consuming 
some six minutes. His stenographer’s time 
is wasted meanwhile. After twenty-nine 
minutes of work, his stenographer takes 
four minutes off to powder her nose and 
tidy her hair, thereby wasting her time 
and hisn. 

** After an exhaustive study, this lecturer 
proves by actual computation that in the 
average working day of eight hours every 
office employe from the executives down to 
the office swipe loses fifty-seven minutes. 
In a concern with a thousand employes, 
that means practically one thousand hours 
a day that the company pays for and gets 
no return but telling funny stories, powder- 
ing noses and looking out the window. The 
audience cheered him to the rafters for 
eleven and two-tenths minutes after he’d 
finished. If only every man would take to 
heart what that sharp advocates in the 
respect of not a-wasting his time, all of us 
would soon learn to live life to the full. 
What do you think, little one?” 

“T think,” says little one, “that you're 
a-wasting my time. I want two two-cent 
stamps.” 

“Right,” says Bud, rueful-like. “I'd 
forgot. A minute saved is a minute earned, 
so to speak, now since we’ ve come to know 
that time is money.” 

Abby glared at him and trips out and 
down the road without a backward glance. 
Bud was pretty well occupied with looking 
after his cows and spent mighty little time 
in his cabin between dawn and nightfall. 
Things wasn’t so dull in Dry Fork as might 
be supposed. A parcel of the boys would 
ride over from Ten Sleep to buzz Miss Abby 
for the evening, then put up overnight 
with Bud. Riders for adjacent outfits took 
to dropping in whenever possible, so there 
was scarcely an evening when there wasn’t 
a few ponies standing round whatever set- 
tler’s cabin Abby happened to be stopping 
at. Likewise, every other Saturday night 
there was a dance promoted in Ten Sleep. 
Abby, despite her strong views on early to 
bed and early to rise, arranged to ride over 
with some of the older girls of the Dry 
Fork settlement and attend each of these 
shindigs until dawn 
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On the first such occasion, Bud informed 
her that he had taken to heart what she 
said, even if she didn’t practice it herself, 
and had stayed home so’s to get to bed at 
sundown and be up prior to dawn. Also, 
he stated that he liked a nice quiet place to 
reside in and he’d been told that those 
dances in Ten Sleep were downright riotous 
as tosound. A rider from the Cross T had 
told him, he says, that the sounds of those 
midnight revelries had reached his ears five 
miles out on the range at three o'clock in 
the morning. 

Abby merely elevates her nose an eighth 
inch higher and scorns to answer, departing 
from the post office and not darkening its 
doors for two weeks thereafter. Then one 
evening Bud came riding in to find a buggy 
hitched in front of his shack and a spruce- 
looking shorthorn, rigged out in the best 
brand of store clothes, a-sitting in the 
post office, chatting with Abby. 

“Are you the postmaster?” 
asked. 

“The same 
confessed. 

“I’ve been waiting two hours and 
twenty-three minutes,” the stranger de- 
clared, consulting his watch, ‘to buy some 
stamps.” 

“That's real unfortunate,’’ Bud says re- 
gretfully. ““You being a stranger, that- 
away, and unfamiliar with the habits of 
this particular post office. Otherwise you 
wouldn't have waited. Our office hours 
are from six of an evening to six in the 
morning. The interim of daylight between 
we're closed.” 

“Closed auring the whole day!” the 
man snorted in horror. “I never heard of 
such a thing! It’s outrageous!” 

“Well, it’s thisaway,’’ Bud explained 
pacifically: ‘‘It ain’t once in a blue moon 
that a stranger comes through Dry Fork 
and strangers that want to buy stamps even 
farther apart than that. The regular resi- 
dents work from six A.M. to six P.M. and 
haven’t got time to buy stamps between 
them hours. I could stay here all day and 
never sell a two-cent stamp in six weeks. 
So I accommodate my habits to them of 
my customers.” 

“But it’s compulsory that a post office 
be kept open to serve the public during the 
day,” the man insisted. 

“Not if the public prefers to be served 
at night,’’ Bud disagreed. ‘And besides, 
my own business is laid out thataway. My 
chief occupations is poker and cows. The 
cows keep me away all day and mostly 
there’s a bunch here to play poker all 
night, which keeps me home, so me and the 
customers are both satisfied. All the same, 
I’m sorry you was discommoded.” 

“You're an employe of the Government 
and Uncle Sam’s business comes first!”’ 
the man says decisively. 

“Not with me,”’ Bud denied. “It comes 
last. Running a post office is just a side 
line to both of my regular occupations, like 
maybe hatching a litter of ducks in con- 
nection with my cow business or betting a 
red chip on high spade during the course of 
a stud hand, both of which is mighty pica- 
yune diversions, as you can see for your- 
self. I just went into the post-office 
business as a sort of guaranty of intentions 
to settle down,” he says, with a side glance 
at Abby. 

“I’m wondering,” said the stranger, ‘‘if 
a post office run like this one actually has 
any stamps.” 

“That’s our one stock in trade,’”’ Bud 
said cheerfully. ‘“‘ How many’ll you have?” 

“Let’s see your stock of stamps,” the 
man ordered. 

Bud brought out a starch box and spread 
quite an array of stamps on the table. By 
now, although amused at how serious this 
shorthorn takes his stamps, he’s also a mite 
nettled at his high-handedness. 

““Now we have some of this light-green 
variety at a penny apiece, and good value 
for the money,”’ says Bud. “These pink 
fellows we ask two cents each for, and 
they’re a bargain, if I do say it myself. We 
have to get a nickel each for this nice pastel 
shade of blue, That may seem a little steep 


the man 


and at your service,” Bud 
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on the face of it, but to one accustomed to 
high-class merchandise as you are, you 
realize the advantage of fast colors that 
won't run when moistened. They'll wear 
longer and go farther ” 

“Enough of this!” the stranger inter- 
rupted. ‘Do you know who I am?” 

“No,” Bud confessed. ‘But I’m fair 
breathless with curiosity.” 

“T’ma post-office inspector,” the stranger 
announced in = stern voice. 

“Oh!” says Bud, beaming on him. “‘So 
that’s the way it is. Well, what do you 
think of our little plant? A daisy, eh?” 

“Terrible,” the young inspector declared. 

“It’s better run than any post office was 
ever run in Dry Fork before,” Bud states 
aggrievedly.“‘But anyway, you being a 
specialist and me an amateur at the busi- 
ness, I’m agreeable to listen while you re- 
cite the chief items that needs remedying.” 


“Everything needs remedying. It is’ 


absolutely essential that there should be a 
plainly marked receptacle for outgoing mail, 
a system of distributing incoming mail, 
and, at all hazards, some means by which 
all persons may be served at any hour of 
the day. Those are just a few of the rudi- 
mentary necessities.”’ 

** Well, that all scundsreasonable enough,” 
Bud agreed. “Fact is I’ve been figuring to 
inaugurate improvements similar to them, 
but I hadn’t got round to it yet.” 

‘Never put off until tomorrow what you 
can do today,” says the inspector weightily, 
with the air of one delivering in the original 
package all the wisdom of the ages. 

‘Seems like I’ve run across you before 
somewheres,”’ says Bud, chuckling. ‘‘ Don’t 
you hail from a little backwash town of 
two-three thousand people in Ohio?” 

‘Why, yes, I do,” the stranger conceded. 

“Your accent, sentiments and your way 
of expressing yourself is familiar, sort of,”’ 
Bud said, with a sidelong glance at Abby. 

Abby pressed her lower lip with a pearl- 
white tooth, and the pink in her cheeks 
deepened a mite. 

“‘There’s wisdom in your words and I 
can see you're a deep thinker,’’ Bud re- 
sumed. ‘‘But the same party that sprung 
that same sentiment on me previous also 
sprung another on me to the effect that 
haste makes waste. Them two sentiments 
may seem diametrically opposed to each 
other on the surface, and possibly a mite 
inconsistent, but maybe only in the deeper 
sense that every little snake bite has its 
antidote. My only reason for delay was 
because I also have it from the same sound 
authority that one should first make sure 
you're right, then go ahead.” 

By that time Abby’s cheeks was afire and 
her eyes aflame with anger. 

“Yes, it’s quite true,” says the inspector, 
“that all things come to him that waits, 
but ——” 

“Well, I was just a-setting here waiting 
for an idea to come to me,” says Bud, 
“about how to install those improvements.”’ 

‘‘And now since I’ve supplied the idea, 
we can proceed to go ahead,”’ the inspector 
declared, rising to take his departure. 

He gives his name as Brown and bows 
gracefully to Abby, with whom he has be- 
come acquainted during his waiting in line 
for the post office to open. 

“May I drive you home?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, please,” says Abby, and in leaving 
she favors Bud with a withering glance. 

The inspector arranges to stay the night 
with a Dry Fork settler and spends the 
evening with Abby. Then, on his home- 
ward way in the morning, he takes occasion 
to drive her to school. ’Tain’t but the fol- 
lowing Saturday that he turns up again 
before noon and takes Abby riding round 
the countryside in his buggy while waiting 
for the post office to open in the evening. 
About an hour before Bud is due, they 
repair to the post office and wait. The in- 
spector sizes things up critical. Bud has 
hung two gasoline boxes against the wall. 
On one is painted the legend: Incoming 
Mail—Help Yourself, and over the other a 
label that says, Outgoing Mail. On the 
table is a starch box in which there’s a 
mixture of stamps and odd coins. 
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“‘Careless,”’ says the inspector, frowning 
over this last item. ‘‘Criminal careless- 
ness.”’ 

Just then the Chinese cook who has just 
been fired from the Cross T comes clatter- 
ing in, goes to the starch box, sorts out 
five two-cent stamps, drops a dime in the 
box and departs. 

Young Brown takes an angry stride 
round the room and resumes his chair as if 
the seat’s hot. On the heels of that an 
urchin romps in, paws through the income 
mail, sorts out a missive, selects two 
stamps from the starch box and puts in no 
coins whatever. 

“Where you going without paying for 
those stamps?” the inspector roared. 

“Charge it to pop,”’ says the kid, and 
scuttled off down the road. 

Just then Bill Barnes, Rang Jones and 
several others cantered over from Ten 
Sleep. Bill produced a packet of letters 
and tossed ’em into the income mail box. 

“Who are you?”’ Brown inquired, noting 
this informal delivery. 

“Me?” echoed Bill, grinning, him hav- 
ing heard about the inspector from Bud. 
“I’m the postman.” 

““How often do you bring the mail here 
from Ten Sleep?” 

“Once a week regular,” 
him, winking at Abby. 

“‘Saturdays, eh?’’ says the inspector. 

“Some weeks,’ Bill agreed. ‘‘Other 
weeks on Wednesdays or Fridays — what- 
ever day it comes up handy.” 

‘‘What?”’ the inspector exploded. ‘Do 
you mean there’s no regular day for de- 
livery?”’ 

“‘Not in my contract,” says Bill. 

“I must look into that,” the inspector 
promised. He thereupon proceeded to go 
into exhaustive detail as to how this was 
the most unheard-of brand of post office 
he’d ever set eyes on. “If I should tell 
other postmasters about how things are 
run here, they simply would not believe it, 
but would think I was joking.” 

“TI got a better post-office joke than 
that,” says Bill. ‘‘A fond mother sends her 
boy down with two cents and a letter, the 
latter to be mailed. When the infant turns 
up home again he hands her the two cents 
and says he has saved her money because 
he had dropped the letter in when the 
postman wasn’t loohing. That ain't new,” 
says Bill. ‘I heard it first when there 
warn’t but three-four rings on my horns, 
but it’s still a good story.” 

The boys all laughed like they’d never 
heard it before, and the inspector could see 
that he wasn’t able to impress upon them 
just what a serious business the post-office 
racket was, so he settled back to wait for 
Bud, who soon rolled in. 

““What’s this?’”’ he demanded, pointing 
at the starch box. 

“That there’s my automatic stamp 
window,” says Bud proudly. “I’m going 
to put in for a patent on that.” 

Well, the inspector takes to coming over 
to Dry Fork to suggest improvements 
pretty regular, and he makes out to come 
of a Saturday when Abby can ride round 
with him. He’s primed to the ears with 
cut-and-dried formulas which he hands out 
to Bud under the guise of personal wisdom. 

““T see what he’s up to,’”’ Bud says to 
Abby one day. “ He’s tired of roaming and 
intends to settle down. He’s going to settle 
down to inspecting this one post office.” 

The inspector has to figure out something 
to correct Bud about on each trip as an 
excuse for dropping in at Dry Fork. 

“See here,”” he says on one occasion, 
“T’'ve learned that there’s no regular de- 
livery here at all—no regular mail route 
that the mail is just brought over by any 
chance rider. How does that come?”’ 

“Which is out of my jurisdiction, as you 
know,” says Bud. “So you'd better take 
the matter up direct with Washington. 
It'll cause an upheaval in the capital when 
it’s discovered that all this time the mail 
has been getting into Dry Fork free.” 

“I realize that is no affair of yours, and 
of course I myself have no direct connection 

Continued on Page 77) 
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AND UPWARDS 


Roadster (with rumble seat). . . $675 
es 6 we ee OR a 
Touring . . . . . . . 695 
2-Door Sedan . . . . . 700 
De Luxe Coupe (mith rumble seat) 735 
4-Door Sedan . . . . . 735 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. Plymouth dealers 
are in a position to extend the con- 
venience of time payments. 
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Roadster (with rumble seat), $675 
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CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 






No dollar buys as much as 
a Plymouth dollar 


That car which gives the greatest value for 
the dollar expended is actually the lowest- 
priced. 


The new Chrysler-built Plymouth stands 
out precisely in this way above any other 
in the lowest-priced field. 


Nowhere else in this price-class can you 
get the distinctive new Chrysler style and 
beauty which all the world is admiring. 


Nowhere else in this price-class can you 
get a full-sized car, with ample room for 
adult passengers. Fine quality upholstery. 
Specially patterned metalware. 


And, above and beyond such beauty and 
luxury, you get—for the first time in the 
lowest-priced field—smooth power and 
speed of true high-compression perform- 
ance with new “Silver-Dome” engine, using 
any gasoline; safety of internal-expanding 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes, unaffected 
by weather conditions; and riding com- 
fort unequalled for such moncy, because 
of Chrysler-design spring compensators 


It is no wonder that the millions who 
count the cost of motoring are using the 
Plymouth, to its very evident advantage, as 
the measuring stick of dollar-for-dollar 
value in the lowest-priced field. 
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“When I knew it was a Husted 
Safety Wheel I drove 


still faster!” 

It was comforting to me to know that each 
of the 4 Studebaker President Fights. 
which traveled 30.000 miles in lesa than 
10,000 minutes at the Atlantic City Speed- 
way. was equipped with Husted One-Piece 
Steel-Core Safety Steering Wheel. When 
{ learned that I drove still faster! The 
turns on this track are bent at 18-degree 
angles, and it was on these turns that the 
areatest strains came to steering wheels. 
The pull was terrific 

The A. A. A. laws, for the past five years, 
have compelled ail racing cars to be 
equipped with steel-core safety wheels, 
because they cannot shatter or splinter 


Yours very truly, 


Halph Ke bur ne 
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At this terrific speed — 


30,000 miles in 
26,326 minutes! 


VHNHINK of the strain upon the 


-steering mechanisms and 


steering wheels of these 4 Stude- 
baker President Eights, as 
they rocketed through blistering 
heat and rain-drenched darkness, 
with never a let-up for 19 days 


and 18 nights! 


Tilted to a 48-degree angle on the 
rough board surface of the Atlan- 
tic City Speedway, a moment’s re- 


laxation in the tension of iron 
muscles meant instant disaster. 


Fate waited gloatingly—but in vain 
—for a single weakness of man or 
mechanism. The greatest test of 
speed and stamina in the history 
of transportation was faced and 
passed with flying colors by the 
greatest motor cars in history— 
Studebaker’s new President 
Straight Eights! 


STUDE 
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the sfeering wheel 
had broken : 


HE mere thought is terrifying! 
Yet the threat of disaster, swift 
and sickening, would have lurked 
at each driver’s shoulder during this his- 
tory-making grind—except for Studeba- 
ker’s prudent forethought. 





The steering wheels could not break. 


These were stock Stude- 
(THE 


= 


baker President Eights, 
picked at random by A. A. 
\. officials. And all Stude- 
baker cars are equipped 
with Husted Steering 
W heels—the only one-piece 
steel core safety wheel. 





Substituting safety, at far 
higher cost, for the men- 
ace of flimsy steering 
wheels which can so easily 





cause hideous accidents, 











The steel core of 


{merican Automobile As- 

sociation Racing Board In- 

sists on Steel-Core Steering 
Wheels! 

Read this excerpt from their 
Racing Car Requirements: 
“4ll racing cars must have 
a steel or bronze steering 
wheel.” 

THE HUSTED 
SAFETY STEERING 

WHEEL | All prices f. o. b. factory. 


4 meets this requirement Ya ~~ ass dn nt 


the Husted Safety 
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is but one of Studebaker’s wise pro- 
visions for your safety and comfort. Full- 
vision steel bodies, brakes that stop you 
in half the prescribed distance, ball 
bearing spring shackles for matchless 
riding ease—these are typical Stude- 
baker advantages. 


The Husted Safety Steer- 
“Law 


4 


ing Wheel is but one strik- 
ing evidence of the 
thorough-going quality 
construction that in less 
than a year has now made 
The President the largest 
selling eight in the world! 


priced at $1685 to $2485. 
Commander, Dictator and 
Erskine Sixes, $835 to $1665. 


| The President Eight is 
| 

















Laboratory tests under thousands of pounds 
pressure merely succeed in twisting the rim 
and spokes of the Husted Steel Core Safety 
Steering Wheel. It positively will not frac- 
ture or shatter, under the severest strains. 
Think what this means—positive control of 
your car's direction at all times to insure 
your safety. 


BARKER 


Steering Wheel with which all Stude- 






baker and Erskine cars are equipped, 






is cold rolled and formed from one 






piece of toughest steel. Its strength 






may some day save vour life. 









Hard rubber. which will never soil hands or 
gloves, is vulcanized over the steel channel 
inner core (see 3), bonding pertectly through 
the perforations (see 1). Graceful lines and 
a remarkably comfortable grip are pro 
vided. Sturdy driving lugs. instead of mere 


screws, take all strain of steering (see 2) 
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HOSE were the days when your car stood out, 
in the traffic and the parking line. Those were 
the days when you rode just for the pleasure of 
riding—when vour car was new 
When the new cars begin to roll out on the 
Avenue, when the traffic is a moving band of color, 
when this year’s models take the spotlight and 
. then 
the Duco Authorized Refinisher 
in your community 
Make your car look like one of the latest models. 
Your Duco Authorized Refinisher can give you all 


the most recent color combinations 


last year's become old-fashioned overnight 


iS tne time to see 


He can give 
your car a Duco application by the du Pont Process 
it look like new 

The du Pont Process was worked out by du Pont 
chemists, in collaboration with leading automobile 


that will make 


It prescribes the proper succes- 

‘anchored"’ coats, controls the time, and 
ndardizes the quality of the materials from the 
coat that is applied to the bare metal to 


color coat. And the product which he 


Duco Authorized 


How to get your car refinished 
by the du Pont Process 


The du Pont Duco Authorized Re- 
finishing Station sign is now dis- 
played by more than 2000 shops 
throughout the country. Only at these 
shops can you be sure that your job 
will be done by the du Pont Process. 


DUCO—made only by du Pont 


applies is genuine, unrivalled Duco—the same re- 
markable finish the leading manufacturers have 
chosen for their new car finish. 

Outside every shop which is equipped to use the 
du Pont Process there hangs this sign: Du Pont 
Duco Authorized Refinishing Station. Wherever 
you see it you can be sure that the work done at 








A mR ont a 


AUTHORIZED 
AUTO 
RE-FINISHING 
STATION 
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that shop is of outstanding quality. And the men 
who work in Duco Authorized Refinishing Stations 


have been trained in the du Pont Process. Look 
up the Authorized Refinisher in your community 
Let him make your car look like new again with 
Duco—properly applied. The du Pont Process 


your assurance of satisfactory results. 


If your car does not need a complete refinishing 
job, if the original finish is still in good condition, 
you can make it look like one of the latest models 
by a Duco recoloring job. A recoloring job with 
Duco can be done quickly and at a moderate price 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., IN¢ 

Dept. R-5, Advertising Department, Wilmington, Del 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me your 
**Modernizing the Automobile with Duco Colors,’* which will 
explain how to select color combinations best suited to 
particular requirements. 


booklet, 


Name_ 


Address 


Auto Refinishers 
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(Continued from Page 72 
with the letting or regulation of mail-route 
contracts,”” Brown says stiffly. “I was 
merely asking your opinion.” 

‘Well, as matters stand,’ Bud said, “the 
mail used to get into Dry Fork every two 
or three months regular. Now, for some 
unknown reason,”’ he says with a glance at 
Abby, “‘there’s someone or other just rear- 
ing to bring the mail here from Ten Sleep 
every day. We sometimes have as many 
as five deliveries a day now—more’n they 
do in New York. I'd say that from once in 
three months to five times a day was a 
creditable performance as far as delivery 
goes. And business has increased eighteen 
thousand per cent in five months. If 
there’s no Dry Fork mail in Ten Sleep at 
the moment, there’s always someone eager 
and willing to write Old Man Akers or old 
Mrs. Larson a letter, mail it in Ten Sleep 
and then volunteer to ride out here with it. 
I'll bet blues agin whites to the last ounce 
of my dust that there ain’t a post office in 
the United States can equal that record. If 
they was giving out prizes, I'd be plastered 
with blue ribbons. What with post-office 
inspectors and volunteer pony-express 
riders, it’s a safe bet that this is the liveliest 
little post office in all North America.” 

Bill Barnes derives a lively interest from 
the goings-on of Brown and Abby. 

“Real entertaining span, them young- 
sters,”’ he says to Bud. “Infants in them 
backwater villages like they hail from is 
raised on canned sayings the same as cow- 
country infants is raised on canned milk. 
They ain’t long enough out of the shell yet 
to have any experience of their own to 
draw on, so they recite them quaint banali- 
ties as if they was etarnal verities; but di- 
rectly they'll get weaned off of ‘em and 
begin to experiment with ideas of their own, 
same as cow-country youngsters is soon 
weaned of canned milk and begins to 
wrastle with steak and potatoes. We all 
has been grazing so long on the open range 
of experience that it’s refreshing to listen 
to this pair of colts whose ideas has been 
pasture-raised onder fence.” 

It’s getting along towards spring when 
school will let out and Abby will be headed 
back for Ohio. Also, it won’t be long now 
before Bud will be throwing his cows up on 
the forest for the summer. And despite 
the fact that he has irritated her a consid- 
erable by bouncing them little parables 
back at her on occasion, he’s in dead 
earnest in wanting to stake out his claim on 
Abby. 

Ever since he first set out on her track 
he hasn’t been able to see any other girl 
for the dust. All this time at Dry Fork 
she has treated him pleasant and friendly 
only maybe a mite less friendly than she has 
treated the others—but she hasn’t hardly 
let him get her off alone for ten minutes. 
Then comes a day when she takes a lone 
pasear out across the range and Bud 
canters up to join her. 

“‘ Abby, our trails fork again before many 
moons,” he says. “‘And you know, honey, 
that I love you plumb distracted. I'd like 
right well, pet, to file my first papers on 
you right off. Then you can wait as long 
as you like before I prove up and apply for 
final patent.”’ 

“No, I have never believed in long en- 
gagements,”’ she stated. 

“Nor me,”’ Bud agreed. “But some- 
times the longest way round is the shortest 
way there, angel face, as you've told me 
yourself, and I'd rather trek to paradise by 
way of Mexico City and Moscow than to 
take the cut-off to the south. Which it’s 
surely going to consign me to that latter 
direction if you turn me down. Can't I 
convince you that two can live as cheap as 
one, even if not so care-free?”’ 

“No,” she said, “never.” 

“Do you mean that’s final?”’ he asked. 

““Yes—absolutely, Bud. I do mean it,”’ 
she says. ‘‘I like you, same as I do all the 
boys here, but I could never love a rover.”’ 

Bud sees that she means it, and though 
it’s a body blow and a tough one, right 
there he decides to take his medicine with 
a grin. 


“Well, Abby,” he chuckled, “you've 
sure left a trail of settled-down hopefuls 
behind you. When you breezed into Three 
Roads and remarked broadcast that you 
disapproved of rovers, right away the 
whole community leaves off its roving and 
settles right down. Tod Smiley started 
clerking in the store and he’s there yet. 
Pete Lennox took up a homestead and is 
still residing on it. After you got all Three 
Roads settled down, you moved right out 
and left it to settle down by itself. Next 
you performed similar rites in Pine Leaf, 
then moved over here. Now there's a few 
score of the boys hereabouts that’s a-pining 
to settle down and roam no more. Yet it’s 
a safe gamble that you're planning to leave 
them to settle alone, because I hear it 
rumored about that you’re not a-going to 
teach the youth of Dry Fork next year.”’ 

“No, Bud, I’m not,” she said. ‘It’s 
not even certain that they will hold school 
here next year.’’ Then, because she’s too 
tender-hearted to be callous about dealing 
out hurts—or at least she thinks that’s 
what she feels—she says, ‘‘I’m sorry, Bud.” 

“Sure, you would be—that’s like you,” 
he said. ‘‘But don’t fret about me, honey. 
Let’s see, it’s three seasons I’ve been on 
your trail now, ain't it?--where settled- 
down folks stayed behind. Some people 
asserts that the third time’s the charm. 
But for every cute little canned saying 
there’s another one equally apt that offsets 
it. Other folks claim that when you go 


down the third time you stay down. Looks 
like the latter was my case. . . . And 
you don’t know where you'll teach next 


year?” 

“No, I don’t know yet,"’ she told him. 

“Well, wherever it is, good luck, girl,” 
he says. He leaned over real quick and 
kissed her. Then, before she has a chance 
to chide him, he’s a-cantering' off across the 
range. 

Next day is Saturday and the inspector 
turns up to make a few more suggestions to 
Bud. But Bud didn’t turn up that night, 
nor the next, and the inspector is in quite 
a stew about it. Quite a jolly group of 
riders make free of the premises meanwhile 
and they’re mighty optimistic about how 
Bud will turn up sooner or later, so why 
worry? They played poker most all of 
Sunday night and used Bud’s automatic 
stamp window for the kitty, thus further 
outraging the inspector's ideas as to how a 
post office ort to be run. Bud turned up 
Monday evening and the inspector lit into 
him. 

“I’m going to take this post office away 
from you,” he declared. 

Bud smiles at him kind of quizzical, un- 
hooks the incoming and outgoing boxes 
off the wall, includes the starch box with 
the stamps still in it, adds a few books of 
forms which ain’t ever been scratched yet 
there being no money orders or registered 
mail ever sent out of Dry Fork since the 
camp started—and hands the lot to the in- 
spector. 

“Here’s the Dry Fork cancellation 
stamp too,”’ says Bud, real genial. “‘ And 
to show there ain't no hard feelings, I’m 
throwing in what stamps I got left.”’ 

Without quite knowing just how it all 
come to pass, the inspector finds himself 
standing outside a-holding all the tangible 
assets of the Dry Fork post office in his 
arms and feeling sort of dazed, while a half 
dozen grinning riders are surveying him 
from the doorway. 

He collects his dignity and states: ‘I'll 
appoint another postmaster at once.” 

‘Didn't you tell me once that all things 
come to him that waits?” Bud remarks 
pleasant. 

“Certainly,”’ the inspector agreed. 

“Well, if you wait long enough, you'll 
find another postmaster for Dry Fork,” 
Bud predicted. ‘But I prophesy without 
hesitation that you'll grow many an added 
ring on your horns before one comes to 
you.” 

Old Man Larkin says no, he’s expecting 
to move out next season and leave Dry 
Fork flat on its back, so he can't be both- 
ered to take the post office. Tom Runkle 
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allows that the detail work would be too 
confining, so he can’t accept the responsi- 
bility. One after another, every last settler 
declines the honor. So along the next eve- 
ning Brown comes riding back to Bud's 
place with all the paraphernalia. He says 
that Bud will have to take the post office 
back, that a man can’t shoulder Uncle 
Sam’s business and then just lay his re- 
sponsibilities down in the road, until after 
other arrangements are made. Bud agrees, 
just to please him, but states that he can’t 
stay there and run it. 

“IT was needing those two boxes for side 
panniers, anyway,” Bud said to the boys 
after the inspector had left. ‘And that 
brace of little blank books and that rubber 
stamp won't take up much room nohow.” 

Next morning he packed up early. The 
incoming and outgoing mail boxes was 
toggled on either side of his pack horse with 
sling ropes to serve as side panniers and 
packed full of Bud’s grub and cooking 
utensils. He flopped his war sack and bed 
roll on top, put a hitch on the pack, 
mounted his horse and bid the boys adids. 
They stood there watching him move off 
across the range, leading his pack horse, 
on which was traveling all that was left of 
the Dry Fork post office, his cows plodding 
on ahead of him, p’inted by a rider he’s en- 
gaged to help trail ‘em to his destination 
in the high country. 

Two weeks later the inspector comes 
romping in from up Sheridan way and 
peers into Bud’s dismantled shack. Bill 
Barnes was up at Tom Runkle’s gassing 
with Abby when Brown charged in. 

‘Where's the post office?"’ he demanded, 
somewhat breathless. 

“It’s moved,” Bill informed him. 

““Where to?” asked the inspector. 

“Couple o' hundred miles from here, 
more or less,” Bill estimated. “‘ Bud had to 
take his cows up on the mountain for the 
summer, so he took the post office with 
him.” 

“But you can’t 
Brown expostulated. 

“Well, this was a mighty small post 
office,”’ says Bill, “‘and it wasn’t any kind 
of a chore for Bud to pack it off with him.” 

“‘But I mean,”’ Brown explained, sort of 
frantic, “that it’s against the law to move 
a post office.” 

“* Maybe, where you hail from, inspector,”’ 
conceded Bill, who loves to debate. ‘‘ But 
not out here, it ain’t. It was his own post 
office, so what's to hinder him moving it?” 

The inspector mutters to himself and 
stalks round in circles, like he’s maybe 
dazed. ‘He'll have to keep on running 
it,”” he says. 

“Well, send him word,” Bill advised. 
“‘He’s a mighty obliging lad, Bud is, and 
likely he'll open up shop wherever his 
tepee’s pitched at.” 

“But he'll have to come back here and 
open up,” Brown chafed. “Don't you 
see?” 

“No,” Bill disagreed, “‘not the way I 
look at it. Besides, he won’t. Him and 
Dry Fork is quits. He may open up Dry 
Fork post office just to please you, wherever 
he’s roosting, but it won't be at Dry Fork 
I'll bet a hundred head o’ yearlings against 
a brindle pup that it won't. In fact, I'd lay 
small odds that Dry Fork don't ever have 
another post office.” 

“Tl have him brought back!” 
threatened. 


move a post office!” 


Brown 


“If postmasters was eels,” says Bill, “I 


might p’int out- in a phrase that’s likely 
familiar to you, since you deal in high- 
sounding formulas — that it’s best to always 
catch your postmaster before you skin 
him.” 

“T’ll go after him and bring him back! 
Brown declared. 

“T wouldn't do it, son,’’ Bill counseled 
“Bud is a bad man to go after. Puts me in 
mind of the time Meteetse decided to be a 
law-and-order camp. They appointed Old 
Mike Arnold town marshal, mainly be- 
cause he didn’t have anything else to do. 
Mike carved a sizable star out'n a tin plate 
and wore it about mighty proud. After 


about a week, Old Man Kidder rode in from 
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Anfti-freeze | 


Your Best 
Protection 


Cold Weather 
WHhiz 


Anti-Freeze 


(Glycerine and Alcoho/ Base) 


HE answer to every car 

owner's desire for ‘‘ something 
BETTER to prevent freezing” 
something that is 


Safe, Sure and 
Economical 
Whiz Anti-Freeze is SAFE, as it 


can not injure any part of the circu- 
lating system, and will prevent freez 
ing at temperatures as low as 30° below 
zero 


Whiz Anti-Freeze is SURI 


simple directions are followed 


Whiz Anti-Freeze is ECONOM 
ICAL, as its scientifically balanced 
formula retards evaporatior 


when 


Sold in sealed gallon cans 
and serviced from bulk by 
104,000 dealers everywhere. 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
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Meteetse Rims and went on a spraddle, 
singing his war song up and down the street 
and cutting loose with his gun now and 
then. He’s usually harmless, but venom- 
ous as all outdoors when he’s a mind to 
be, Kidder is. Mike and him has been on 
many a wild bust together. 

“‘Mike struts into the saloon and taps 
Kidder on the shoulder. ‘You come with 
me,’ he instructs. 

“*Whar to?’ Kidder inquired. 

“*To jail,’ says Mike. 

“*They got a jail here? How long 
since?’ Kidder asks. 

“**Not exactly a jail, but you come with 
me and I'll show you the spot where the 
jail’s to be built at so’s you'll know where 
I'm a-going to put you next time you come 
in rampaging around.’ 

“*And who gave you any license to put 
me in jail?’ Kidder demands. 

“ Mike points to his star. ‘I’m the mar- 
shal,’ he proclaims. 

“*T won't even go to look at whar the 
jail’s to be built,’ Kidder announces. 

“*You come along with me now,’ Mike 
orders real stern. 

“*Not one foot,’ Kidder declines stub- 
bornly. Mike thrusts out his head, looking 
mighty truculent. 

“*Do you mean to stand there and flat- 
footedly refuse to go to jail with me— defy 
me, knowing that I’m the marshal of this 
camp?’ 

***Nary an inch,’ says Kidder. 

“Mike took off his star and throwed it 
down on the floor. ‘Well, I'm dashed if I'll 
be marshal then, so thar!’ he says. 

“Thereafter, son,”’ Bill explained to the 
inspector, “‘ Meteetse didn’t have no mar- 
shal, and got along just as well, because it 
didn’t need one.” 

“But what am I going to do?” Brown 
wants to know. 

“Well, son, if bein’ inspector includes 
goin’ after Bud Crandall and coercin’ him 
back te be postmaster at Dry Fork,” says 
Bill, “I'd do like Mike Arnold done that 
time at Meteetse. I'd just naturally quit 
bein’ an inspector.” 

“But we've got to have a postmaster at 
Dry Fork!" Brown states desperately. 

“Not necessarily,” Bill soothed him. 
“Dry Fork don’t need a postmaster any 
more than Meteetse needed a marshal. So 
ca’m yourseif and quit acting up long- 
haired and frantic. Besides, you never was 
pleased with the post office while it was 
here, so why be all burnt up about getting 
it back now since you've got rid of it? I 
might p’int out to you, son, that it is some- 
times best to let sleeping dogs lie.”’ 

Brown was forced at last to take Bill's 
advice for the present. Abby was leaving 
next day and he drove her and her traps 
over to Ten Sleep. All day, as folks was 
a-bidding her good-by, she kept looking 
round as if something was missing. When 
she finally pulled out in the stage she was 
still looking back, sort of wide-eyed and 
startled, as if she’d just remembered some- 
thing important that she'd forgot. The in- 
spector drove out of town in the opposite 
direction. 

“Not a bad pair to draw to,” said Bill. 
“Only neither of ‘em has waked up yet as 
to what life’s all about. It’s a safe bet that 
neither of ‘em is sold on the quiet little 
home towns to the extent that they think 
they are. Otherwise, they'd ‘a’ stayed on 
there contented without browsing out onto 
strange range. 

“Whenever a stranger turns up in a new 
community where foiks and ways is differ- 
ent, it always strikes him that the com- 
munity is strange, not himself. So, instead 
of conforming himself to fit in with the com- 
munity, he sets right out trying to shape the 
community over and pattern it after him- 
self. That’s how it’s been with them. But 
they’re scarcely more than weanlings yet, 
and later they'll larn when they’re in Rome 
to live as the Roamings do.” 

It turned out just as Bill Barnes pre- 
dicted. When Abby returned to her home 
village she wasn’t quite so sold on its being 
the fountainhead of all perfection after 
which all camps should be modeled as she’d 
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thought she was. She caught herself being 
critical and making comparisons. After a 
spell she waxed restless and began to feel 
real depressed, though without knowing 
just why. When fall rolled around she was 
right glad to be heading westward again to 
take her new school. Her heart is all bub- 
bling and happy as the train carries her on. 

This little town of Turnville, Nebraska, 
where she lands at, is merely a wide place 
in the road with maybe a hundred-odd in- 
habitants. Now Nebraska is somewhat of 
a cow state itself, but this Turnville was 
well removed from all such activities, a 
granger community pure and _ simple, 
which mightn’t have been so bad, at that, 
except that every last soul in it had ema- 
nated from home towns similar to Abby’s. 
They'd imported with ’em exactly the 
same ways, views of life and manner of ex- 
pressing them that Abby had lived with 
and listened to all her life. Except that the 
faces was different and the camp’s a mite 
smaller, she couldn't tell but what she was 
staying right on at home. 

She didn’t have any fault to find with 
that, for it all seemed as it should be, but 
directly she found that old restlessness 
creeping back on her again. There was 
never a sound in Turnville after round nine 
o'clock of a night, and after a few months 
she found the quiet growing oppressive. 
She kept waking up nights with a wild hope 
that something would happen, but it never 
did. These were just the kind of fine, 
steady, dependable people that she had 
always liked, and she couldn’t decide what 
ailed her, because she liked the Turnville 
folks too. Finally she waked up one night 
with that old breathless feeling that some- 
thing—-she didn’t know what—-was about 
tohappen. Whatever it was, it didn’t occur, 
and the elation died out of her, leaving her 
sort of lonesome and slack. 

“Why, I might just as well have stayed 
home!” she said out loud in the darkness. 

Then, all of a sudden, it began to dawn 
on her what the trouble was. She had left 
her home town, not because there was any- 
thing wrong with it but for the reason that, 
being young, she had wanted to see some- 
thing different. Then when she'd got to 
places where things were somewhat differ- 
ent, the strangeness had made her a mite 
homesick, even though she was unconscious 
of it, and she had set out forthwith to make 
the people in those places over into the pat- 
tern of those she knowed at home. The 
trouble hadn't been with the home folks or 
with those in the places she’d taught at 
Three Roads, Pine Leaf, Ten Sleep and 
Dry Fork. They were all good folks, but 
different. The trouble had been with her. 
She'd wanted something different and then 
tried to make it over after she’d found it. 

She read that it was a savage winter in 
Wyoming and that the stock was dying by 
hundreds out on the range. She pictured 
the boys she’d known riding across the 
sage with their handkerchiefs pulled up 
under their eyes, their hats pulled low, and 
their horses’ tails streaming down wind 
from the screech of a norther as they tended 
their cows. She woke up once or twice 
with tears on her lashes. And it came to 
her that the home folks was just right for 
their jobs at home and the boys out on the 
ranges just right for theirs. 
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The people she lived among conversed in 
set phrases like those she’d been raised on. 
She began to feel a mild irritation at hearing 
the selfsame expressions she had been busy 
dispensing herself as the sum total of all 
human knowledge. As the months went 
by, this impatience increased. She came 
home one night exhausted after a session 
with a refractory pupil. She knew that she 
had been right, that the boy had lied out of 
it and that his meekly stubborn parents 
believed him an innocent angel. But she 
didn’t know just how to rectify matters. 
The head of the family in which she was 
living listened while she explained and 
asked his advice. He nodded sagely and 
spoke up at last in a resigned sort of voice. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ he 
proclaimed, as if he was presenting her 
with the very keystone of all wisdom, which 
would clear up all her troubles by just lis- 
tening to him say it. 

“Yes. Don’t worry,’ said the motherly 
little housewife. “‘Right will always pre- 
vail.” 

“Truth will out,”” the man amplified. 

This was all nice friendly counsel meant 
to be helpful, but it grated on Abby’s 
frayed nerves and she fled to her room and 
flopped down on the bed. 

“And I used to arrange all things for all 
people with that same placid patter—all 
the way from Three Roads to Dry Fork!” 
she said. ‘‘ What a prime little chump they 
must have thought me!” 

She suddenly had a picture of Bud Cran- 
dall having a heartfelt laugh in recollection 
of some of her prim little parables, and it 
made her so angry at Bud that she shed 
tears of rage. 

She wore it out till along towards spring, 
but she was feeling seedy and needing a 
change. She» was glad she was going to 
leave, but hadn’t made up her mind yet 
whether to go straight home from school or 
to take a sashay out to California. The 
evening of the day before school closed she 
was explaining for the fourth time to the 
man of the house that she hadn’t bought 
her tickets yet because she didn’t know 
where she was going. And just then a 
loose hem-—-which she’d been intending to 
fix but hadn’t got round to it yet caught 
on a chair and ripped most of her skirt off. 

The man, speaking of her indecision in 
the matter of the tickets, remarked affably 
‘**He who hesitates is lost,’’ and in the same 
breath the wife, speaking of the dress, says 
‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Those remarks was aimed to assuage her 
difficulties, but someway they didn’t. 
Abby didn’t know whether she was about 
to faint or turn a back handspring. Before 
she. had time to decide, the man heaves 
himself from his chair and observes that he 
must write a letter, late as it was, because 
protrastination was the thief of time. And 
he beamed on her as if in hope of receiving 
congratulations on his acumen. Abby 
staggered into the chair he’d just vacated 
and stared wild-eyed into space. 

“You're upset tonight, but things will 
look brighter in the morning,” says the lit- 
tle woman in a kindly tone. ‘“‘ Worry flies 
out the window when good cheer comes in 
at the door.” 

Abby let out a little scream before she 
could stop it. She knew then for certain 
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that her reason was slipping. She could 
feel her grip on it letting go an inch at a 
time. And it’s likely she would have let it 
slip, but just then something occurred to 
save it. 

A horse came clattering through the 
street at a run and his rider let out a 
screech every jump. So did Abby. She 
headed right for the door, but couldn’t just 
find it and gave the man time to grab her 
and keep her inside. For every soul in 
Turnville was trying to decide whether it 
was bandits or a maniac that was loose in 
the street and was busy locking their doors. 

Abby pried herself loose and fled out the 
door just as the horseman came charging 
back, singing that he’s a poor lonesome 
coyote with nowheres to howl. Just having 
come from the light, she couldn’t see out in 
that dark roadway at first and was darting 
about sort of aimless, the song having 
ceased when she had slammed the front 
door behind her. 

“What are you looking for, honey?” a 
voice hailed her from the dark. 

“I’m a-looking for you, Bud,” she called, 
running to him, and the next second she 
has her face buried against his shirt front 
and is hanging onto him as if she’s afraid 
he’ll evaporate. ‘‘And you didn’t come a 
split second too soon,”’ she cooed presently. 
“TI had just about come to the end of my 
picket rope.” 

“Why, honey, you talk like as if you 
hailed from Wyoming!” Bud says. 

“‘No—but that’s where I’m headed for, 
Bud, if you'll take me back with you.” 

They had stood out there maybe three- 
four hours, without thinking of how the 
minutes flit past at such times, and had 
talked over almost everything they could 
think of, when along towards morning 
Abby let a little delighted laugh out of her 
and says she, “Oh, Bud, whatever did 
happen to that post office at Dry Fork?” 

“Why, pet, I've still got it,’ he says. 
“Only I'm living down at the home place 
near Riverton now—anchored there per- 
manent, looks like. They can have the post 
office any time they send after it. I expect 
by now the inspector has discovered that 
one postmaster in the hand is worth two 
postmasters in the bush.” 

Abby reared right back and drummed 
both little fists on his chest. 3ud Cran- 
dall,’’ she says, ‘“‘I won't live with you for 
one single minute unless you promise me 
solemn never to hurl one of those linguistic 
air-tights at me again!” 


“‘And so far as can be ascertained, Bud 
Crandall never did,’’ Pap Sanders con- 
cluded, ‘‘ because she’s living with him yet 
and they are grandparents now. So that’s 
how it come up that Dry Fork had a post 
office once but lost it and never had one 
again.” 

“Which is all real entertaining,”’ said the 
young horse wrangler, still working swiftly 
against time on his allotted task. ‘‘ And it 
surely has helped me along wonderful in 
fashioning these panniers.” 

“Oh, yes—the reason for all this rush,” 
said Pap, winking at the guide, ‘‘is because 
an unexpected pack party arrives to go out 
in the morning; and last night—likely you 
hadn’t heard the news yet—the Cowboy 
Bazaar burnt to the ground and in it was 
them new panniers we'd ordered. Since 
you'd destroyed the old ones, we needed a 
set mighty pronty.” 

“Well, however was I to know that all 
them unexpected things was going to oc- 
cur?”’’ the wrangler demanded in a grieved 
tone of voice. 

“You couldn't, Buddy,’’ Pap said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘No man can foresee all such. 
Progress and forging ahead from old ways 
to new is all right, son. But merely scrap- 
ping old ways ain’t progress—not without 
you're dead certain you have got the new 
remedy right where you can put your hand 
on it. And the same goes for equipment. 
No doubt that inspector, in his bout with 
Bud Crandall, found out about post offices 
what you have about pack panniers 
namely, that there’s times when the best 
little motto is to let well enough alone.” 
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Far Surpassing All Previous Fine Car Creations in 





Safety Features , Effortless Driving ; Restful Riding 








Why They Excel 
All Other Cars in 
Safety — Mind-Ease— Beauty 


| .. New Cadillac-La Salle Syncro-Mesh Silent- 
Shift transmission. Gears that shift instantly at a 
finger-touch without the slightest clashing. 


2... New Cadillac-La Salle Dupler-Mechanical 
System of Effortless Four-Wheel Brakes. Stop the 
car with amazingly little pedal pressure. Most 
effective and efficient ever developed. Only a simple, 
outside adjustment for each brake. 


» . ‘ , , 
2 .. Complete freedom from steering strain, vibra- 
tion and shock, due to special steering gear design. 
Same nimble handling in traffic as on open road. 


|. . Not even the remote hazard of flying glass. 
because all windows and doors, as well as wind- 
shields, are equipped with Security-Plate Glass. 


» .. Brake and clutch pedals quickly brought within 
easy, comfortable reach of any driver by means of new 
type of adjustable front seat. 


0 .. Exclusive Cadillac-La Salle 90-degree, V-type, 
8-cylinder engine made quieter, smoother, more 
powerful. 


( .. Marimum quietness in body and chassis at- 
tained by means of Pneumatic Control in engineering. 


© .. Original sheen of all erterior nickel parts 
preserved indefinitely by the new treatment 
Chromium Plating. 


Y .. Fifty body types by Fisher and Fleetwood, 
still more appealing with newer beauty in outward 
appearance and more exquisite upholstery, appoint- 
ments and fittings. 


The New CADILLACS 





AJEW developments of the 
| utmost importance to every 
phase of riding and driving are in- 
cluded in the New Cadillacs, the New 
La Salles and the New Fleetwoods on 
these chassis. They completely revise 
all previous conceptions of the possi- 
bilities of the fine car. 

New safety features, including Secu- 
rity-Plate Glass—the new Cadillac- 
LaSalle Syncro-Mesh Silent-Shift 
Transmission—the new Cadillac- 
LaSalle Duplex-Mechanical System 
of Effortless Four-wheel Brakes 
new Adjustable Front Seats— Pneu- 
matic Control in Chassis and Body 
engineering 

These are a few of the reasons why 
these cars are unlike any others in the 


The New 


FLE 


world. Gear shifting is amazingly easy 
and entirely noiseless — steering, park- 
ing, braking actually effortless. 


The entire operation of driving is 
completely transformed. 


You never have experienced anything’ 
like the complete mind-ease you can 
now enjoy. With all doors and win- 
dows, as well as windshields, equipped 
with Security-Plate Glass, there is 
not even the remote hazard of flying 


glass fragments. 


In order to get a true conception of 
these remarkable cars it is necessary 
to ride in them. Or better still, to 
drive one. Any Cadillac-La Salle 
dealer will gladly provide you with a 
car for this purpose. 


ET WOODS 





HERE are 14 new custom models, 

Fleetwood designed and Fleet- 
wood built, included in the new 
Cadillac-La Salle line, which is the 
most complete, as well as the most 
beautiful, ever offered. 
In experience, craftsmanship and 
artistic ideals there is no specialist 
devoted to exclusive creations of 
ultra-beautiful and luxurious motor 


cars comparable to Fleetwood. 


The new Fleetwoods are mounted on 
the new Cadillac-LaSalle chassis. 
They are the last word in de luxe 
motoring. Furthermore, with the ad- 
vantage of General Motors resources, 
they are offered at prices hundreds of 
dollars below what others would be 
compelled to charge, even were they 
capable of creating them 


The New LaSalle is priced at $2295 to $2875 — the New Cadillac at 


2 _ 
Y SPV 4 Dah ~ 
| A S A] | E ‘ ) ) Q5 $3295 to $7000. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. General Motors time 
- a oe e payment plan, a banking service, pe rmils vou lo pay ouf of income 
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CADILLAC 


Detroit, Michigan 


MOTOR C A R 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





COMPAN Y 


Oshawa. Canada 
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Continued from Page 37) 


keen longing that he had brought Lee 
Wing’s pistol, as Whit advised. His ears 
were ringing, as though they were already 
stunned by the impact of the shot that he 
expec ted 

But the dusk lay still as pale wine in the 
cove, and there came no sound. Bram’s 
resolution returned, and after a while he 
moved the vessel’s deck, and 
that of the second, till he came to the third. 
Here Lee Wing had been painting; here, 
Bram told himself, Thad must have died. 
Here then he must seek for that which 
he had come to find. 


across first 


xV 

RAM knew the sea in only one of its 
many aspects. He had sailed back and 
forth along the coast of Maine since he was 
a boy, sometimes with his father, some- 
times with the old fisherman who was his 
father’s sailing master, sometimes alone. 
But except for an occasional trip between 
Boston and Rockland on the Belfast or the 
Camden, he had never stepped upon a 
steamship’s deck. He was familiar with 
the outward aspect of such vessels; had 
seen the cargo boats as they passed up and 
down the coast, their silhouettes against 
the sky line. Sometimes, when they were 
heavy-laden, they rode low in the water; 
sometimes they floated high like empty 
barges. He knew their characteristic out- 
lines—a high bow and stern, a low waist 
amidships, a stumpy funnel and a pair of 
stubby masts. But so far as their internal 
arrangements were concerned he was, save 
in the most general fashion, completely 
ignorant; and now, when he somewhat for- 
got his first fears and began to survey the 
scene around him, it was with faintly puz- 

zled eyes 
He thought vaguely that this ship upon 
which he stood must have been built at 
Bath during the war, and under rush orders, 
when the only essential was speed— when 
quality was sacrificed to quantity. Hence 
now its low estate, anchored here to rust 
away, judged worthless for the business of 
peace. He scanned it with some curiosity. 
He was standing on one of the planks which 
had been laid on the decks to protect the 
paint from marring. The plank ran along 
the rail nearest the shore, and other planks 
carried a footway aft to the deck house and 
forward to the forecastle companion. The 
single funnel rose above his head, and for- 
ward and aft the masts pointed like fat 
prodding forefingers toward thesky. Around 
the foot of each mast, at the deck level or 
j there were affixed booms 


just above it, 
10w slanted upward at an angle. 


which 
They were designed, he guessed, to serve as 
cargo The main hatch, its cover 
sealed with heavy canvas, rose a little above 
the deck just in front of where he stood, and 
there was a smaller hatch just aft of it. 
This might, he 
companion ladder that led downward into 
the hold. 

A ventilator like the head of a fat and 
sluggish serpent with an open mouth curved 
above him. The davits, empty of boats, 
stood like gallows trees along the rail. 
Around the base of the funnel and toward 
the stern there were deck houses of one sort 
and another, their doors shut fast, their 
windows smeared with white paint to ren- 
der them opaque. As he looked about him 
more and more attentively, he marked that 
all small, movable things had been removed. 
There were no blocks where blocks should 
there were no lines or falls ex- 
cept the wire rigging that stayed the masts 
and funnels and the cargo lifts; and here 
and there above the level of the deck the 
naked heads of bolts protruded, where some 
piece of machinery had once been secured. 
The vessel wore abandonment like a gar- 
ment; it was like an empty house upon a 
lonely hill. 

The decks and the rail and all the metal 
work, Bram saw, were daubed with that 
hideous red. The deck and the 


noists 


thought, give access to a 
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houses 


bridge were painted white, but the paint 
had begun to flake away. Masts and cargo 
hoists and funnel wore a dull yellow. He 
thought grimly that black would have been 
a more fitting color for them all to wear. 

The atmosphere of abandonment which 
hung about this rusting ship laid for a mo- 
ment some spell on the young man, but 
after a little he shook it aside, reminded 
himself of his errand here. He had not 
come to appraise the value of this hulk but 
to discover, if he might, what dark scenes 
had been staged upon it. And with this in 
mind he turned his survey along other chan- 
nels. On the other side of the main hatch 
from where he stood he could see spots of 
fresher paint along the deck. There were 
many of them, some large, some small; in 
some places Lee Wing had used a stroke, 
in others he had merely touched the deck 
with the tip of the brush. These spots ran, 
Bram could see, forward along that farther 
rail, and he was about to step across the 
deck to examine them more closely when it 
occurred to him that if he left this plank his 
feet must leave a print that would betray 
his visit here. He bent to touch the paint 
with his finger and found that it was in fact 
still sticky, and he remembered the cap- 
tain’s complaint that it had been slow to 
dry. 

Yet he wished to discover, if he might, 
what marks Lee Wing had sought here to 
conceal; and with this in mind he moved 
quickly along the plank that led forward, 
and so came to the forecastle companion. 
The spots of fresh paint were thicker here; 
the whole deck had, in one small space be- 
side the farther rail, been painted anew. 
And Bram thought he began to understand. 
Men—more than one man, or one man 
more than once—had walked along the 
deck, their feet marring the paint; they 
had stood by the farther rail. They had 
even mounted upon it, for there was fresh 
paint there, gleaming faintly in the failing 
light. 

Bram could not come near that spot on 
the opposite rail without setting his foot 
upon the freshly painted deck; yet he 
wished to see it more closely, and in this 
dilemma he discovered an expedient. The 
paint along the rail nearer the shore was 
dry enough, he thought, so that it might 
sustain his weight without sticking to his 
shoes. He wished to believe this, and so 
did believe; and with the thought he 
climbed upon that rail and walked forward 
to the bow, balancing precariously. Below 
him on his right hand lay the water, a nar- 
row strip of it between this and the next 
steamer; the strip widened as he drew 
near the bow, and he could look down 
along the anchor chains. He passed the 
bow and swung back, still walking on the 
rail toward that spot where were the marks 
he wished to scan more closely. 

He remembered that, thus high above the 
decks, he must be easily seen by anyone on 
shore, and his hair prickled at the back of 
his neck. It occurred to him that if a shot 
came and missed, he might dive to safety 
in the water far below; but when he looked 
down he could see bottom through the 
depths there, vaguely in the dim light. The 
tide was ebbing; it must be too shallow for 
a safe dive. 

‘Jump if I have to—take a chance,” he 
decided grimly, and put his fears finally 
away from him while he attended to the 
matter now in hand. 

Whitten, he thought grimly, would say 
he was a fool to take this chance; to at- 
tempt this tight-rope walking along the 
vessel's rail, which exposed him not only to 
a shot from shore but to the danger of a fall 
into the water far below. But Bram was to 
make two or three small discoveries which 
justified the risk he took. Thus when he 
came directly above the anchor chain that 
slanted downward toward the water, he 
paused to scan it curiously; and he saw, 
well below him, a place where the paint 
which covered it was marred and scraped 
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away. Something had rubbed there—a 
rope, perhaps, tied around the chain, or 
the rail of a smaller craft. And he remem- 
bered that Whitten had found a trace of 
red paint on the Bargee’s mooring line, a 
smear of it along her rubbing rail. The dis- 
covery seemed to Bram to prove that Thad 
had brought the Bargee in here, made her 
fast alongside the steamer’s bow. 

But it would have been difficult to climb 
the anchor chain and reach the deck; there 
must have been, Bram thought, some other 
manner of ascent. After a moment he 
found what might be the answer to this 
puzzle. On the level of the deck below and 
outside the steamer’s rail there was a jut of 
metal protruding a little from the ship’s 
side. Here, too, the paint was marred, 
rubbed into a wrinkle. The spot had been 
touched with fresh paint, but the wrinkle 
showed that a rope must have hung there, 
chafed there; hung with a heavy weight 
depending from it, to rub the film of paint 
aside as it had done. 

He scanned the flank of the vessel be- 
low him as well as he could from his doubt- 
ful vantage on the rail. The steamer’s side 
was painted black, but rust had flaked the 
paint and spotted it with brown. Yet 
Bram, looking down, thought he saw in 
one place and another marks; 
thought he saw Thad, climbing a dangling 
rope like a monkey, his bare feet braced 
against the steamer’s side. Thad could 
ascend a rope hand over hand as easily as 
any sailor; Bram had seen him do it in the 
gymnasium. The thing assumed to the big 
man now the aspect of a certainty. He 
was convinced that this way Thad had 
come aboard. 

There was—or there might have been, 
for he could not wholly trust his eyes—an- 
other mark on the vessel’s side—a brown 
spot like the spots of rust, yet of a color 
faintly different. Somehow sinister! But 
in this light Bram could not be sure of it; 
he shook his head at last and turned back 
and retraced his steps. His feet had left, he 
saw, faint marks here and there upon the 
rail; some flakes of paint clung to the soles 
of his shoes. When he was back upon the 
plank walk which ran along the deck, he 
rubbed his shoes clean with the palm of 
his hand. There was no way he could ob- 
literate those traces along the rail; he left 
them, trusted fortune to conceal them or 
muke them harmless still 

He meant, if he could, to go below, to 
pursue some scrutiny of the dark interior of 
the steamer, and he expected in this enter- 
prise some difficulty. The doors would 
probably be locked or bolted shut. He 
found that the forecastle companion was in 
fact secured with a padlock through a hasp; 
and Bram decided he might wrench it off, if 
he could find a bit of iron for a lever. But 
he went aft first to try other ways. The 
plank gave him footing, but the doors in 
the deck house also were secured, and an- 
other at the head of the companion there. 
He turned back toward the waist of the 
ship, seeking now not so much a way of 
entrance as something that might serve 
to break the locks. 

But when he came amidships his eye fell 
upon that small hatch just aft the main 
hatch. It had no visible fastening. 

“Probably bolted underneath,”’ he 
thought, but tried it with his hands. The 
hatch cover lifted easily. Below, a steep 
ladder descended into the black depths of 
the hold, and Bram knew the way was 
open to him. 

Darkness was by this time almost come, 
shrouding his movements. Yet he meant to 
have a light below; so when, having flashed 
the beam of his lamp down the ladder, he 
began to descend, he paused to lift the 
hatch cover and slide it into place above his 
head. Unless there were portholes, no one 
ashore would be able to see the winking of 
his light within the vessel, once the hatch 
was closed. Lee Wing might even come 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

aboard the steamer without guessing 
Bram’s presence there. Bram, in the black 
dark below the hatch, clinging to the lad- 
der, felt a sense of security, as though the 
darkness were his friend; and he descended 
slowly, his feet groping for each rung, till he 
came to more substantial footing; stopped 
then and clung to the ladder with one hand 
while with the other he flashed the light 
around. 

He stood by the well below the main 
hatch. His light plunged into that pit be- 
side him, down and down to the lower 
holds; he saw the deck levels on either side 
below him. When he threw the light for- 
ward it revealed a steel door through the 
bulkhead. That way must lead into the 
forecastle; and he followed the light's 
beam, careful to avoid a misstep that might 
precipitate him into the hold, and so came 
into the triangular compartment designed 
to accommodate the crew. There were 
portholes here, and he used his light cau- 
tiously; but it was clear enough that this 
angle in the bows was as the builders had 
left it. The bare bunks wore paint un- 
marred by the friction of bedding or of other 
use; there was only a cigarette stub on the 
floor at the foot of the companion ladder. 
Bram, shrouding his light in the folds of a 
blue bandanna handkerchief so that its 
beam illumined only a square foot or so of 
surface at a time, examined every corner of 
the place. When he turned away at last he 
was satisfied that there was nothing in the 
forecastle 

When he stepped back through the bulk- 
head door he stood still for a moment, lis- 
tening to the silence within the empty ship. 
He was not at any time an imaginative 
man, and he was dull just now with sleep- 
lessness and with grief, and with a furious 
passion too. Yet it seemed to him the 
blackness which surrounded him was stir- 
ring, seething slowly; the very air, palpable 
as inky velvet, brushed his cheek with 
moldy fingers. There was the smell of oily 
bilge in the place; and when something 
stirred with a faint scratching sound in the 
pit of darkness where the hold lay, Bram 
started and felt his pulses leap. He decided 
rats might dwell here. Shook his head. 
There would be no rats where there was no 
food. Yet there had been a movement and 
a sound 

But he waited, and the sound did not 
occur again, and Bram was impatient of de- 
lay. He moved aft through the pregnant 
darkness and his flash light’s beam showed 
his feet the way. On his right lay now the 
well that led down into the hold, and he saw 
a ladder descending there. He groped to 
and fro unhurriedly. The steel skin of the 
vessel shut him in. The stillness all around 
him oppressed his senses, burdened him. 
There was too much of it; it seemed to be 
compressed within the steamer’s hull. 

It stifled him, and he thought grimly: 
“If there was a noise here, no one would 
hear ashore.”’ And he thought: ‘ Nobody’d 
come down here unless they had to.”” And 
amended that. ‘‘Or unless they wanted to 
hide—not be seen or heard.” 

He was suddenly conscious of his isola- 
tion, and acutely so. Here, within the hull 
of the dismantled steamer, he seemed re- 
mote from all the world. Nor was this only 
seeming; he was remote enough, surely, he 
remembered. There would be no one nearer 
than Captain Goodell’s house, a long quar- 
ter of a mile away; and beyond that the 
village, with a dozen people, or twenty at 
the most. Beyond that again four or five 
miles of open water, and then the scantily 
inhabited islands, each isolate and lonely, in 
the great reaches of the bay. He fought to 
fix his attention upon the matter here at 
hand 

He came to the foot of the ladder by 
which he had descended from the deck, and 
a current of air flowed past him, so that he 
thought for a startled moment the hatch 
must have been raised. But his light 
showed it still in place. He flashed the 
beam on the floor at the ladder’s foot and 
saw then what he had not remarked be- 
fore--faint red traces where feet had 
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tracked the deck paint down into the hold. 
Not his own feet—his shoes were clean. Yet 
tracks certainly. They led, he thought, to- 
ward the stern, and though they disap- 
peared after a step or two, he went that 
way. But the bulkhead door astern ap- 
peared to be fast on the other side; he 
could not open it. That must lead, he de- 
cided, into the cabins; there would be a 
bolt fastening on the farther side. He came 
back, baffled, to the ladder again. 

He had completed his scrutiny of this 
deck level; there remained only to descend 
to that below. And as he moved to do this 
Bram saw, or thought he saw, that those 
others whose feet had passed this way had 
likewise turned to the descending ladder. 
With no hesitation at all he set his feet 
upon it, and in the darkness thus descended. 
The ladder seemed endless. He went down, 
he thought, interminably, and when his feet 
found level deck once more and he flashed 
the light around upon the steel sides of the 
ship, he saw that the plates were faintly 
beaded with moisture; and he thought he 
must be at the water line— perhaps below. 

Here the hold lay open toward the bows, 
and bulkheads divided it in cells, so that it 
wore the aspect of the catacombs. Toward 
the stern he found himself confronted by 
another bulkhead and a door, and he moved 
along the deck toward this door and discov- 
ered that it admitted into the upper part of 
the engine room. His light played over the 
engines in a swift survey. All their small 
fittings had been removed; the gauges and 
the brass work were gone; there was noth- 
ing here to tempt the petty pilferer. His 
unskilled eye surveyed the jumble of ma- 
chinery, trying to discover its sequence and 
its order fruitlessly, and he thought the 
boiler room must be out of his sight below. 
The coal, he decided, would have been car- 
ried in bunkers under the hold. Ladders 
like spider webs went downward at angles 
here and there; they attained sometimes 
the dignity of steep stairs with treads of 
steel grating. Ahead of him a horizontal 
ladder with a rail on either side led astern. 
He followed this horizontal way, the en- 
gines dim below him; it was like looking 
down upon the buildings of a darkened city. 
The air was heavy with the smell of grease 
and oil and moldy bilge. 

He had chosen this spider’s pathway aft 
for no particular reason except an instinc- 
tive repugnance to descend more deeply 
into the empty hull, but he found that the 
frail steel bridge led him unexpectedly to a 
semicircular compartment of no great pro- 
portions in the stern. When he stepped 
across the threshold and turned his eye 
about the place, he was at first bewildered 
by the aspect it presented. The bulkhead 
cut it square across one side; for the rest its 
walls were a half circle of steel which sloped 
outward from the bottom upward. There 
was gear here—heavy chains that led to 
right and left, something like a drum of the 
sort used for hoisting with steam, steam 
pipes in asbestos covering, and a cylinder. 
Bram understood that this must be the 
steam steering gear, doubtless disconnected 
now. There were parts missing—gaping 
wounds—and pipes which led nowhere pre- 
sented toward him their round open ends 
like the muzzles of leveled guns. 

The smell of oil was here even stronger 
than it had been above the engines—a 
stifling, sickening odor, as of stale oil that is 
burning, or that is hot enough to burn. 
Bram, just within the place, stood grimac- 
ing. His first reaction was repugnance, 
sick distaste, an impulse to withdraw. But 
abruptly he stiffened with memory and 
recognition. This was an odor he had 
smelled before; and it was stronger here, 
the more certainly unmistakable. It had 
filled that room in the abandoned house on 
Spectacle Island; it hung here in a noisome 
murk that made him sick. But he was tri- 
umphant, too, in this recognition. 

He began to search the more keenly. He 
stood at first upright, throwing his light this 
way and that; then went down on his hands 
and knees to examine the floor. The floor 
was clean. It occurred to Bram abruptly 
that it was too clean; and with this thought 
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he looked more closely, ran his finger nail 
along the angle of the steel plates here and 
there. Soap! The floor had been scrubbed, 
and recently. It was not yet wholly dry. 
Elsewhere the moisture condensing on the 
plates had run down in little drops and 
pools upon the decks, but here the deck it- 
self was damp to the touch of his hand. 
The floor had been scrubbed. 

One scrubbed a floor to clean it, Bram 
reminded himself. He had no doubt, even 
in that first moment, who had done this 
scrubbing. Lee Wing, certainly; Lee Wing, 
who had painted out those spots upon the 
deck, must have taken here his measures of 
concealment too. And Bram knew what it 
was Lee must have striven to conceal. He 
knew, even before he discovered that Which 
the Chinaman had failed to find. 

What he discovered was a stain. The 
steam pipes were swaddled in asbestos, 
dingy white. On the back side of one of 
these pipes, and hence not readily visible, 
Bram found the stain. It was pear shaped, 
smaller at the top than at the bottom, and 
it slanted a little to one side. The stain was 
reddish brown; and Bram, when he found 
it, had no need to look more closely to know 
its character. 

At his first sight of this stain Bram stayed 
a little motionless; the blood in his cheeks 
congested till his face was purple; the cor- 
ners of his jaws stood out like white knots 
against this dark hue. His brows knitted 
into a bunch between his eyes and his mus- 
cles tightened till they ached. This ache 
was like the pain a swimmer feels when a 
cramp attacks him. Sometimes a man is 
roused at night by such an aching cramp in 
the calf of his leg, and writhes there till it 
eases and is gone. 

Bram found his ease, presently, in action. 
He did not reason, did not think. That 
which he had found no more than confirmed 
what already he believed, but it did con- 
firm it, and it served, too, as a spark to 
detonate all the compressed flame of rage 
that burned in him. He came to his feet 
and he went stalking back by the way he 
had come —back across that spidery bridge 
and to the ascending ladders and upward. 
The flash lamp in his hand was dark, but it 
was as though he saw in the blackness. He 
did not even grope; when he put out his 
hand it fell upon one of the ladder rungs as 
surely as though his eyes could see. He be- 
gan to climb, and when he came to the 
hatch which covered the upper ladder, and 
it opposed his lift, he flung it upward with 
his shoulders so that it fell back with a 
clatter on the deck. He left it there regard- 
lessly, took the plank way across the other 
two vessels to the shore; swung there and 
went stalking toward the house where 
Captain Goodell dwelled. He moved as in- 
exorably as does time. 

Darkness had by this time fully come, 
but the moon was risen and its pale light 
already cut through the thick wood suffi- 
ciently to show the path Bram followed. 
He made now no haste; there was time 
and to spare. But his thoughts—if the 
word may be applied to those fleeting and 
phantasmic pictures which passed through 
his mind—were churning. In the first mo- 
ment when he saw that pear-shaped stain 
his mood was all destruction, and the grip 
of his fingers as his fists clenched would 
have cut flesh and shattered bones. He 
would have said that death was still his 
purpose now; yet insensibly, as he drew 
nearer the house, his destructive rage was 
modified. 

Bram trusted his own strength, yet he 
had learned sometimes to doubt it, too; he 
had in his time opposed a wise, elusive 
force which bettered all his fury. So now 
faint doubts assailed him; a cautious in- 
stinct whispered in his ear, warned him to 
move slowly, to take care. He remembered 
Whitten’s incredulity. Not the captain. 
Not the girl. Others might be incredulous 
as Whitten was. Whitten might be wiser 
in this case than he. 

He tried to fight down these misgivings. 
Surely there was proof aplenty that Thad 
had landed on the steamer, had come there 
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Its brilliant new Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine intro- 
duces performance beyond precedent; and its new 
Masterpiece Bodies by Fisher present treasures of style, 
beauty and luxury such as the world has never known. 
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to his end. But even if this much were 
true, he could not be certain of the guilt of 
the three in the house toward which he was 
tending now. It was true that the China- 
man seemed a figure evi! and malevolent 
and capable of any ill. It was true that 
there had been at least a guilty knowledge, 
or a half knowledge, in the girl's affrighted 
eyes when he told her Thad was dead. Yet 
something fought for them within him; 
fought for her; warned him that he could 
not be sure 

He thought himself convinced; it was in 
fact himself he wished still to satisfy. And 
he was angry at himself because he could 
not be content with so much as he already 
He had loved Thad; these had 
slain him. His decent part must be to 
burst upon them, fuil of dark destruction. 
Yet his step faltered, and when he drove 
himself to hurry on, it faltered yet again. 
He went slowly and more slowly, baffled, by 
his own doubts betrayed. 

Yet he did go on. When he came face to 
face with them, their opposition must lend 

im the resolution he could not muster 

He told himself—and the thought 
was like a cry-—that if they denied he 
would wrench the truth from them by any 
all. Yet knew not just what 
those stern means should be. 

It was thus minded that the young man 

ame at last to the border of the wood be- 

youd the barn. From this point he could 
see the house, and he paused for a moment 
to survey it. There was a light in the win- 
iow of the front room on this side; the 
was darkness. And Bram, after a 
, was about to go forward once more 
when he was struck motionless in the 
shadows by that which the increasing 
moonlight suddenly revealed. 

From house to barn there ran the low 
structure of the shed. The shed roof was 
on a level with the windows on the second 
floor. Over the shed the moon was about 
to show itself, and the ridgepole was bright 
in silhouette against the eastern sky. Thus 
Bram could see quite clearly and without 
of mistake a figure which 
emerged from a window on the second 
floor and descended quietly upon the roof 
of the shed. He knew instantly that this 
was the girl, and the discovery so amazed 
and startled him that he stood where he 
concealed among the shadows, to 
watch what she would do. 

She came along the shed roof, walking 
easily upon its inclined surface as though 
she had taken this way before. Above the 
door of the shed there was a trellis at 
whose foot a rosebush was set. The bush 
would one day cover all the trellis, but just 
now the latticework was bare; it offered a 
sufficient Jadder for any active person. 

ily came to it and paused and lowered 
herself till she got footing; she descended 
into the shadow of the shed. Her dark 
garments were a blur against the white 
flank of the house as she moved there; and 
Bram, watching, saw her advance toward 
he lighted window of the front room. 
Her head appeared in silhouette against 
that window. She stood thus, looking in- 
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Captain Goodell’s great voice bellowing, 
and when he came close he saw the captain 
there. Lee Wing stood before him in a 
posture of respect, attending to his words. 
Bram might have listened as the girl was 
listening, but he was sick of craft and fur- 
tive spying. He came behind her. The 
handkerchief caught her across the mouth, 
knotted behind her head. His arm bound 
hers and his two arms lifted her. She was 
constricted in his grasp like a fawn that is 
seized by a python. Her very breath was 
driven out of her; she could no more than 
gasp and strain and strive. 

He bore her across his breast, and he 
leaped back past the barn to the shelter of 
the wood. 

xvI 

RAM had seized Emily as much on im- 

pulse as from any steady plan. He was 
weary of planning and contriving that led 
nowhere; his wit had always been a weapon 
second to his strength. That strength now 
was driven by a hot ferocity, a desperate 
resolve that somehow from this dark busi- 
ness the truth should be dragged into light 
of day for all to see. The girl knew where 
truth lay. She had defied him once and 
baffied him, held him in helpless fury out- 
side the stone wall of her denials. He was 
sufficiently masculine to feel that but for 
the intervention of Lee Wing he must have 
had the truth from her before; he meant to 
have it now. 

So it was as much opportunity as design 
which prompted what he did. He crept up 
behind her, silent footed, and he bound 
back her cries with the knotted handker- 
chief, and he held her helpless arms while 
he bore her swift away. There was a ruth- 
less drive and force in him. When he had 
her in his arms, when he came striding back 
into the cover of the firs and walked among 
the shadows there where the pale moon 
laid a checkered pattern on the path, his 
heart was pounding with an exultant beat 
as though he were already triumphant. 
He searce perceived the change when that 
pound of exultation gave way to a different 
note. His pulse did not ease its pace; rather 
it beat faster, but this time with intoxica- 
tion, with a keen and dizzying delight. 
Bram did not define this emotion; he did 
not recognize it. Yet thus from old time 
strong men have walked in shoutings when 
a woman has opposed them and they have 
mastered her, to hold her in their arms. 

He walked down the path toward the 
cove where the three steamers lay; and at 
first his pace was swift, but then it slowed 
insensibly. She had become quiet in his 
arms, and she was a burden for a man of 
meaner stature, but he was scarce conscious 
that she lay there. He was triumphant, 
and afire with that triumph; but he was 
startled, too, and confused—not sure what 
he had done or what he meant to do. 

It was not enough that he should seize 
her thus and bear her off; her very passiv- 
ity warned him that this was not enough. 
And by and by he hesitated, and as though 
to ease himself he stopped and stood for a 
minute, still holding her across his body. 
She was, he thought abstractedly, not so 
large as he had supposed; seemed, in fact, 
almost small. He told himself, with grim 
amusement: 

“But anyone seems small to a man my 
size.” 

And he felt, for no particular reason, im- 
mense and awkward and unwieldy. 

He walked on with her in his arms be- 
cause there was nothing else to do; he could 
scarce set her down and say: ‘Here, this is 
all a mistake; go home!” He could not 
toss her beside the path and run away. She 
was at once his captive and the mistress of 
his movements, demanding that he deal 
with her, and he did not know how to begin 
those dealings. He groped back, trying to 
discover why it was that he had seized on 
her, and he could not remember. He could 
only be sure that, searching in the empty 
hulk below here in the cove, he had found a 
splash of reddish brown upon the cover of a 
steam pipe; the sight of it had turned him 
for the moment mad. He had given him- 
self to violence rushing like a torrent. As 
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fruit of that violence he found himself with 
a woman in his arms, and knew not what to 
do with her. 

He was curiously embarrassed and un- 
certain; he left the path as though to hide, 
and took a winding way through the wood, 
brushing among the intervening boughs. 
Once when the trees were thick he remem- 
bered that the branches must scratch her 
face, and he lifted her shoulders somewhat, 
so that her head was pressed against his 
chest. Blast it! What would he do with 
her? 

He paused in a patch of moonlight and 
looked down. She did not stir. Her face 
was turned aside, away, and he was glad of 
that. He saw, abruptly, that one of her 
shoes was gone. It must have fallen. Her 
stockinged foot swung below his arm. And 
the sight of it brought him memory of that 
tracing in his pocket—the tracing of the 
foot which had left its red imprint on the 
deck of the Bargee. His anger burned again, 
and he looked about and found a bit of 
level ground and laid her there. Her hands, 
he remembered, were free; he bound her 
wrists together with his second handker- 
chief. She made no least resistance, so that 
he was suddenly afraid that harm had come 
to her; and he turned the beam of his flash 
light on her face. But her eyes, above the 
bandanna which cut between the teeth, were 
wide; they fixed on him. He was glad to 
turn the light away. 

He fumbled in his pocket and found the 
bit of waxed paper cut in the pattern of a 
foot, and he unfolded it. It had been, he 
remembered, a left foot which had pressed 
that imprint on the deck of the Bargee, but 
it was her right shoe she had lost, and this 
circumstance for a moment embarrassed 
him. In the end he nerved himself ta catch 
her left ankle and loose the knotted strings 
of that shoe and draw it off, and he tried to 
fit the paper pattern to her sole. The task, 
in the darkness, was a clumsy one. He 
lighted the electric torch and laid it on the 
ground so that its level rays would illumine 
what he did, and a moment later he came 
stumbling to his feet, afire once more. 

For the pattern fitted. That is to say, he 
warned himself in swift and doubtful mem- 
ory, the general outline of the pattern was 
the same as that of her foot. Since she wore 
a stocking, he could not be sure of such 
matters as toes and heel. He wished to 
take her stocking off, so that he might 
make sure, but lacked audacity for that 
effrontery. He would have bidden her re- 
move it but feared to free her hands. In 
the end he took his pocketknife and slit the 
stocking along the sole and turned it back 
around her ankle and tried the pattern then 
once more. The test confirmed his convic- 
tion. Beyond any remaining doubt, her 
foot had left that damning red imprint on 
the deck of the Bargee. 

As he rose, thus satisfied, the girl stirred 
and with a twist of her body sat up to watch 
what he was about; and he cast the light 
upon her face again, emboldened now to 
meet her eyes. 

“That’s your track,” he said harshly. 
“Tt fits exactly.” 

She sat like stone, and he reached out to 
loose the handkerchief that bound her lips 
so that she might reply. But if he did that 
she would be sure to scream, and others 
would hear her outcry, come swift-footed to 
her aid, so he held his hand. 

“I’ve got to talk to you,” he said grimly, 
and he looked this way and that, seeking 
the means, “‘somewhere.”’ 

Somewhere beyond any hearing, lest she 
scream. After a moment he remembered a 
place where she could not be heard; and 
the memory had a grim fitness about it 
which appealed to him. He got to his feet 
and jammed knife and flash light back 
into his pocket and stooped and picked her 
up again. He threaded his way back to the 
path and turned toward the cove; and so 
came presently to the end of the gangplank 
that led out to the deck of the nearest 
vessel. 

He crossed swiftly, almost at a run, the 
decks of the first ship and the second. On 
the third, the hatch cover lay where he had 
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thrown it aside; he held her with one arm 
as he descended the ladder in the dark, 
stepped cautiously aside there and laid her 
down and climbed to replace the cover, 
since he wished to smother any sound. 

He had to have light now; and he held 
the flash lamp in one hand when he lifted 
her. She wore a dark sweater of firm weave, 
and a woolen skirt. There were no folds to 
fall across the light, obscuring it. He de- 
scended the second ladder and came to the 
bulkhead door above the engine room. He 
had thought to cross to that compartment 
in the stern, but changed here his intention. 
Instead, descended deeper still, stepping 
backward down the stairs as steep as lad- 
ders. When once he needed both hands he 
swung her without ceremony across his 
shoulders. Below, he flashed the light this 
way and that, and passed through another 
door. Here the fires had been; the boilers 
loomed black and tremendous in the dark- 
ness, revealed by the finger of light his lamp 
threw. About them the damp steel seemed 
to draw closer, pressing in. He let her go, 
set her upon her feet there and released her; 
and he wiped his brow. He was panting. 

“They'll not hear you here,” he said 
heavily, and turned her about so that he 
might reach the knot behind her head. 
When it was loosed and her mouth was 
free, she coughed a little, as though to clear 
her throat. She might have run, might 
even with bound hands have struck at him, 
but instead she stood serene. 

Bram drew back, his shoulders against 
the door through which they had come. 
The light impaled her. 

“You'll talk now,” he promised. She 
might have been stone. “Blast it!’’ he cried 
bitterly. ‘‘Say something, can’t you?” 

She lifted her bound hands and wiped 
her mouth gravely with the sleeve of her 
sweater. It was as though she stood alone. 
She did not even look at him. Instead she 
moved a little aside, leaned almost indo- 
lently against the end of one of the boilers, 
remained there with head faintly bowed. 

Bram found himself at a loss before her. 
She had that which he must have, which he 
meant to have, but the means were obscure. 
He had told Whitten and had assured him- 
self that if he could get her beyond the 
reach of interference he could force the 
truth from her. But the forcing presented 
unsuspected difficulties now. He tried to 
flog his courage, said harshly: 

“All right. Take your time. 
as long. as you can. 
anyhow.” 

But it was as though she did not hear him. 
She leaned there so quietly in a posture 
utterly relaxed—and it was not the relaxa- 
tion of fatigue, but of peaceful indolence, as 
though she were utterly at ease. Her very 
unconcern badgered him and goaded him, 
and he looked to right and left in a blind 
haste to find some device to move her. 
There in the depths of the ship it was very 
still, but somewhere there were little sounds. 
They were no more perhaps than water 
trickling down the plates, yet in that silence 
they seemed more. 

He said suddenly, “‘ Hear the rats!’’ She 
did not move, and he pretended to peer into 
the shadows by the boilers. The door 
through which they had come was behind 
him and he backed toward it. “I’m going 
to shut you in here,” he said ominously, 
‘“‘with the rats. When you're ready to talk 
to me you call.” 

He thought she would, at this, bid him 
wail, offer him surrender; but she did not 
move, and he could find no way to evade 
the fulfillment of his threat. He stepped 
over the high sill and shut the steel door 
behind him; dropped the hinged bar home 
with a heavy clang. Inside where she was 
imprisoned there must lie a clotting dark. 
The moisture would be dripping from the 
plates, trickling down to the floor with little 
whispering sounds, dropping from above 
upon her head. Blackness bound her there 
as though in some dark sepulcher, and Bram 
shuddered at the thought of it and waited 
for her cry, her scream—waited for her to 
come pounding at the door. 

Continued on Page 92) 
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— OFTEN a ‘‘new model” in radio represents merely 
a change in cabinet design or a minor improvement 
in the receiver. The new Freshman models mark a basic 
advance in radio science. 


Radically different, and stripped to the essentials, the 
Freshman Model Q ushers in a new era in ail-electric 
radio—the day of Simplified Radio. 

And what does simplified radio mean to you? That increased effi- 
ciency and dependability which follow the intelligent simplification 
of any piece of mechanism. This new Freshman simplicity, plus 
quality construction and workmanship throughout, offers a new 
power and clarity, a lower first cost, operating cost and upkeep— 
in fact all that can be truthfully promised for radio today. 


Your local Freshman dealer will gladly demonstrate Model Q. He 
will install it in your home—he will arrange for time payments— 
he will service Model Q if it ever needs it. But Model Q is out to 
give service—not to demand service. 


CHAS. FRESHMAN CO., INC. 


NEW YORK-~ CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


**The Little Giant of the Air’’ 


MODEL Q-15 *69° 
(ALL-ELECTRIC) A ol 
Using the New UX222 Shielded Grid 
Tube—a Freshman exclusive feature 


The fourth element, which gives this shielded 
grid tube its name, performs a dual function. 
It effectively controls “*feed back”’, and it pro- 


vides a 5 to 7 greater radio frequency ampli- 
fication than the older and more familiar three- 
electrode type tube. 

Also furnished in Model Q-16—with a beauti- 
fully finished walnut cabinet—priced at 
$129.00 (less tubes). 
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Centinued from Page 88) 

But he heard no sound, and he could not 
bear the silence. She might have fainted 
from sheer fright; might have died from it! 
He jerked the door open and the beam of 
his light found her. 

She stood as he had left her, relaxed as 
though she rested there; and he hated her. 
Because she had beaten him he was full of a 
rising rage. He stepped in across the high 
sill toward where she stood. 

“All right,” he said ominously. “If 
that’s not enough!"’ But she did not move, 
and he groped for a word and said at last, 
almost appealingly: “Listen, Miss Good- 
ell, you've got to tell me what happened to 
him. If you don’t, I'll think you did it, or 
something.” 

Her dark imprisonment must have 
shaken her more than she was willing to 
confess, for after a moment then she spoke 
to him. She looked up and across at him, 
and though the glare of the light between 
them must have screened him from her 
sight, he felt as though her eyes searched 
him deeply. When she first tried to speak 
she was a little hoarse; she cleared her 
throat and tried again. 

‘Was he—much like you?” she asked, 
and the words were like a blow. It was as 
though she said: “If he were, good rid- 
dance then!’’ He winced, fought back at 
her. 

“You've got nothing to kick about!”’ he 
cried bitterly. ‘See the way it looks to me! 
I tell you, he was all cut to bits with knives, 
and the boat run ashore on that desolate 
island. It might have broken up there. I 
might never have found him. And you'd 
been on her— your footprint was there. You 
know what happened—who did it. You 
know something, anyway—I can see it in 
your face— you, or your father.” 

She interrupted sharply, “No.” He 
thought she meant to deny the whole, and 
the thought inflamed him. 

“*Don’t,”’ he protested. ‘‘What’s the use 
lying? The Bargee had been alongside here. 
There were paint marks on her rail and on 
her painter. There were tracks in the paint 
on deck. Lee Wing smeared them out.” 

His eyes blazed. ‘‘I can show you where 
it happened up there, twenty feet above 
you—less than that—in that cubby in the 
stern where the steering gear is. There's a 
splash of blood on the asbestos. The floor’s 
been scrubbed. Who did it, Miss Good- 
ell?’’ She was motionless, and he moved a 
stride toward her. “By Gad, you've got to 
tell.”’ 

A change came over her, so that she faced 
him now with smiling eyes. But her cheek 
was pale 

“Why?” she challenged. 

“Why?” he echoed stupidly. 

“Yes,” she repeated with a faint nod, 
“why? If I knew anything what you're 
talking about ‘¢ 

“You do!”’ he shouted at her. 

“Suppose I do,” insisted. ‘‘You 
haven’t gone about it in a way to make me 
want to help you—-spying, shouting at my 
father, striking Lee Wing— now— this.” 

There was a bright defiance in her eyes 
and her head was high; and Bram, chal- 
lenged, moved yet nearer her. 

“Why not?” he countered brutally. 
“You're in it—all of you! That China- 
man—he, probably He choked with 
his own heat. “‘ All of you,”’ he repeated, “or 
some of you, or one of you! But youknow 
you know, and I've got you, and I’m going 
to make you tell.” 

She smiled, shook her head at him almost 
chidingly. ‘“‘ You can’t do more than deafen 
me with shoutings,”’ she said gravely. 

He checked at that, and his thoughts 
drifted helplessly to another field than this; 
to another antagonist—an end on an op- 
posing football team; Winkle of Penn, 
who weighed a hundred and forty pounds 
no more--a_ wise, cheerful, good-humored 
little fellow, quick and clever. When Bram 
charged to box him in, Winkle was not 
there; he had danced aside to make the 
tackle. When Bram would have broken 
through, Winkle lay somehow high across his 
knees so that he could not When 


she 


pass. 
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Bram did slice through, it was to find him- 
self outside the play, which swirled past be- 
hind him. He could have broken Winkle 
in two pieces in his hands, but he could 
not get the little man in his hands, could not 
bring his strength to bear. Winkle did not 
seem to know that Bram was strong and to 
be feared, and Bram had been reduced in 
the end to a condition like that of a bear 
baited by a terrier which nips and runs 
away. 

He moved angrily. This girl was like 
Winkle, and the very persistence with which 
she held her own against him fired him but 
the more. 

“Listen!” he said heavily. ‘‘This isn’t a 
game with me. And as far as I’m concerned 
you’re not a woman at all.” 

She made a baffling little mouth at him, 
and he was so disconcerted that his thumb 
slipped on the slide of the lamp and the 
light vanished. The darkness was grateful 
to him and he was slow to press the slide 
again. 

“IT mean it,” he told her stubbornly. 
‘Maybe this is funny to you. But it’s a 
murder, Miss Goodell, and it comes pretty 
close home to me. If I thought you did it 
yourself I'd break you in two before I 
flung what was left of you to the police. 
When I know who did do it—one man or 
twenty—I'll arf 

He hesitated. ‘‘Well,”’ he said simply, 
“T want to know, and I mean to know.” 

He was silent for a moment. ‘‘I tell you 
this,” he offered at last, almost eagerly: 
“If you'll say you don’t know how Thad 
was killed, or who killed him, I'll let you 
go.” 

She smiled. ‘Apologize and let me go,” 
she commented, as though repeating his 
words. 

“T didn’t say I'd apologize,”’ he told her 
honestly. “‘I’m—I wouldn’t mean it if I 
did. Anything I’ve done I’ve had to do. 
Will you tell me that much?” 

She did not move or speak. 

“Was it Lee Wing?” he challenged. S 
did not stir. ‘Or your father?” 
She flung a glance at him. 

fool,’’ she whispered. 

He shook his great head. ‘All right,’’ he 
confessed. ‘‘I guess Iam. I’ve usually had 
to do things by brute force, more or less. I 
ranked well at college, but I did it by 
sweat; and I played football, but I did it 
with my legs and my arms. They used to 
baw! me out — said I didn’t think fast on the 
field.”” He flamed at her. ‘But I played 
the game and we won a lot of games. By 
Gad, I won a lot of games, and I'll win this 
one, too, if I am a fool.” 

He struck fire from her. ‘‘ You are!” she 
cried. She strode toward him. “ You're an 
idiot,’ she told him to his teeth. ‘‘ You 
haven't the sense— you haven't any sense. 
And if you were my my — my brother, and 
I saw you drowning I'd step on your head 
and push you under. I’m sick of the sight 
of you. Sneaking around like a great clumsy 
elephant, trying to hide behind a clump of 
juniper half your size, peeking into win- 
dows, yelling at old men, hitting men old 
enough to be your father, mauling me. I 
wish it was you that they va 

She checked herself at that, sought for 
some word softer than the black reality; 
and he spoke before she found it. 

“‘God knows, I wish so too,”’ he told her 
gravely; and she was struck still. The light 
was in his hand and she touched his hand so 
as to turn its beam up till it fel! upon his 
face, and she searched his eyes. 

“T believe you do,” she said in slow as- 
tonishment. 

He was ashamed of his own tenderness, 
and because she had provoked it he was the 
more enraged at her. ‘“‘ Never mind that,” 
he ejaculated harshly. ‘‘ You'd like to see 
me dead, but I can’t help that. I’m not, 
and I’m not going to be.’’ He leaned to- 
ward her. ‘“‘Listen!’’ he demanded at a 
hazard. ‘“‘Were there any more Chinamen 
around here?” 

For the first time, for a reason he could 
not surmise, there was a hint of weakness 
in her. She moved backward, away from 
him, her hands across her mouth. He could 
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see the handkerchief that still bound her 
wrists together. 

He had forgotten it, yet made no move 
to free her now, for her weakness quickened 
his zeal. As she retreated he moved after 
her; he reached out as though to catch 
her arms. But when he did this she stood 
still, would not retreat from him, so that his 
hands fell again. 

Yet he pressed her hard. ‘‘ Were there? 
he insisted. ‘‘I can’t waste any time.”’ He 
heard vaguely, or thought he heard, a dis- 
tant sound, infinitely remote—a low hum- 
ming, a vibration. Some motorboat outside 
in the bay, he decided, and forgot it; yet 
the sound reminded him that the hours 
drew on, that time was not eternity. 

“I’ve got to know,” he said, “quickly. 
So I can get hold of them.’’ He made, in 
the face of her silence, a furious gesture. 
“For God’s sake!” he cried. “I'd like to 
shake it out of you!” 

She whispered scornfully, 
you?” 

He drew back discomfited and desper- 
ate, and without knowing that he did so, he 
fumbled in his pockets for the solace of a 
cigarette, found one and drew it out and 
lighted it. He drew upon it deeply and its 
red end glowed. 

“Or perhaps you'll burn me with that 
cigarette,” she suggested icily; and his 
cheeks flamed, but he cried, defying her de- 
fiance: 

“Tf I have to!” 
you're stubborn!” 

“You needn’t shout,”’ she told him pleas- 
antly. ‘I can hear.” 

“Well, what are you going to do then?” 

‘‘What can I do?” she countered. ‘‘You're 
so big and strong.’ Her slow tone was like 
a lash across his cheek. 

He stood like a somber shadow and the 
flash light fell from his hand and rolled 
across the steel plates beneath their feet 
with a metallic sound. It rolled to one side, 
came to rest against the end of the nearest 
boiler, its ray smothered there as though it 
wished to hide. Bram watched it sullenly, 
and the end of his cigarette glowed. He 
drew deeply without knowing what he did. 

“It’s burning well,’’ she told him in the 
half dark. He could see the spark of it re- 
flected in her eyes. 

“Strong enough,”’ he muttered under his 
breath, helplessly. 

“‘Shall I roll up my sleeve?”’ 
“Perhaps you'd better. 
tied.” 

The cigarette burned his lips and he spat 
it out, to one side, quickly. She laughed in 
the darkness, scornfully, as he set his foot 
upon the stub; and he wiped his hand 
across his brow, helpless and defeated. 

‘All right,”’ he said miserably. 

‘I’m quite ready,” she insisted, goading 
him. “‘Haven’t you another?” And at that 
a last rage flamed in Bram, so that he caught 
her arms and gripped them tight and his 
face came close to hers. There was no light 
save the half-smothered gleam of the elec- 
tric torch hiding in the corner by the 
boilers; yet he thought he could see the 
deep flame in her eyes. His fingers tight- 
ened more than he knew, yet she did not 
wince from the pain. He tried to speak, 
tried to find a word. 

But before the helpless fury in the man 
found utterance that happened which effec- 
tually checked his tongue. A sound came 
echoing through the great steel vault of the 
empty hull, and Bram knew what it was. 
Someone had lifted the hatch that covered 
the ladder, high above their heads. He 
heard the hatch slide aside and drop with a 
grating sound upon the level of the deck. 

And while the two far below stood breath- 
less other murmurs reached their ears. 
Someone was coming down the ladder into 
the ship. 

Bram dropped the girl’s arms; he crossed 
to pick up the flash light, killed its gleam. 
The protecting dark enveloped them. It 
did not occur to him to stop Emily’s mouth 
again; not till it was too late for such pre- 
cautions to avail. 
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Ser Humphrey Radiantfire burns gas as it has never burned before. It 
brings you a degree of comfort, convenience and heating economy that 
you have never enjoyed before. 

Here is a new opportunity to show originality in redecorating your 
home. See the Humphrey Radiantfire in new finishes at your gas company 
or dealer's. The several carefully chosen colors—maroon, green, brown 
and Flemish brass—offer wide possibilities for harmony or fascinating 
contrast with the other decorative elements in the room. 


Your Humphrey dealer has a large selection to choose from. You can 
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Your money's worth—or a 
brand-new rug free is the 
guarantee of this Quaker Girl 
Certificate. On the face of 
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S CERTIFICATE NO. 1642 - B 


every rug. Look for it. 





Once OVer 
and your 


UST, dirt, spilled milk, tracked- 
in mud, greasy liquids, cannot 
harm Armstrong's Quaker Rugs. The 
reason: They are finished by the fa- 
mous Accolac Process. Dust and dirt 
remain on top until flicked away. Spots 
and stains are removed quickly with 
a damp mop. The result — cleaner- 
looking rooms—and more time for leisure. 
Armstrong's Quaker Rugs wear long, too, be- 
cause they are built over a strong felt base to 
give them “body.” 

In every home, there are rooms where 
Armstrong's Quaker Rugs save money and save 
work — the kitchen where careless, heedless 
feet track in and out all day, dining-room, bed- 


This is Armstrong's Quaker 
Rug Pattern No. 4580. Nearly 
all leading stores show this and 
many other beautiful patterns 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


rug is spotless again . 


Dirt and stains cannot harm these beautiful 
low-priced rugs— the glass-smooth Accolac 


Process surface protects them 


rooms, living-room, sun porch, nursery, 
sewing-room—wherever you want beauty 
and color. 

You'll see at once just how Armstrong’s 


Quaker Rugs brighten your home, and lighten 


your work, when you see them at local depart- 
ment, furniture, and linoleum stores. You'll 
know, too, when you hear the low price, what 
real economy means. 

But to make sure that you get full value for 
the few dollars you do pay, each rug bears a 
Quaker Girl Numbered Certificate right in sight 
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on the face. It reads, “If the pur- 
chaser feels he has not received 
his money’s worth, the rug may 
be returned to the merchant... 
and the Armstrong Cork Company 
will authorize the merchant to re- 
place it with a new rug of the same size and 


grade.” 


YOURS—FREE—Thousands of women have 
learned the thrift story of Armstrong’s Quaker 
Rugs by sending for “Rich Beauty at Low Cost.” 
This descriptive booklet, illustrated in full col- 
ors, tells you how easily you can have 
rich-looking rugs at littke cost—much 
less than you expect to pay. Send for a 
copy. There is no charge for it. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Made by the 
Makers of 
Armstrong's 
Linoleum. 


To cover your entire floor, Quaker 
floor covering is offered by-the-yard 
in 6-foot and 9-foot widths, all 
with Accolac Process surface. 
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Mrs. Mayspread was practically pros- 
trated. 

“If it wasn’t for the dressmaker,’ she 
said finally, “I could stand this better. 
You go up to your room and you stay there, 
do you understand? You'll get no supper 
tonight.” 

Percivalia marched up the stairs disdain- 
fully. 

After supper, when Mr. Mayspread had 
adjusted himself to his easy-chair, his cigar 
and his newspaper, the subject of Perky 
came to the fore. 

**She’s been a pretty good kid lately,” 
said the male parent. ‘“‘Better give her 
something to eat.” 

“Do you know why she’s been good?”’ 
came back the female head of the firm. 

“Probably exhausted,” hazarded Mr. 
Mayspread. 

“She thinks she’s in love,”’ declared Mrs. 
Mayspread with deadly emphasis. 

Mr. Mayspread considered. 

‘Ts there anything we can do to keep her 
that way?” he finally asked. 

“I’m worried,’’ declared his spouse, 
womanlike, ‘‘a child her age. You've got to 
do something about it, John.” 

“Yeah,” quoth John. 

“You certainly should,” said Mrs. May- 
spread firmly for want of something else to 
Say. 

‘‘Aw, be sensible, Henrietta,’’ expostu- 
lated the father. ‘‘What the heck can I do 
about it?”’ 

“That’s just like a man,” said the 
mother. ‘For all the trouble you'd take 
she'd grow up wild.”’ 

‘For the love of Pete,”’ announced Mr. 
Mayspread, sitting upright the better to 
assert himself. ‘‘ Now listen to me, woman. 
The present state of affairs is my idea of 
peace and security. For fully two weeks | 
haven't lost a pound a day making peace 
with the neighbors. My new hat hasn’t 
been used as a target fora BB. gun. My 
lodge plume is up in the closet where it 
belongs and not hanging on an alley cat. I 
have not’’—here he knocked some ashes 
surreptitiously on the rug —“‘taken you toa 
party and discovered that the back of your 
lress had been cut out to make a pirate 
flag. Last night when I was bowling with 
the bunch, Mike told me he hadn't seen 
our pride and joy in nearly a month and 
wondered if she was sick. I've been at 
peace with the world. I haven’t even had 
a row with a truant officer. My home has 
been so quiet I’ve started to mention it sev- 
eral times. Tl only hope it'll last, and I’m 
open to any suggestion to maintain the 
present status. Believe the old man, if 
love caused this, I’m willing to play Cupid. 
That’s the way I feel about it.’” He settled 
back in his chair. 

“You're such a big help,’’ said Mrs. 
Mayspread bitingly, and departed to feed 
her daughter. 

The next morning after breakfast Mrs. 
Mayspread detained Perky. 

““Where are you going, dear?”’ she asked. 

“Out,” said Perky. 

“‘Come here to mother.” 

“T ain’t done nothin’,”’ 
piciously. 

“*T just want to talk to you a moment,” 
said Mrs. Mayspread reasonably. Perky 
approached warily. ‘‘Who is this boy 
you’re in love with?” asked the mother. 

Percivalia lifted her eyes and vacuum 
dawned. 

‘My child,” exclaimed Mrs. Mayspread, 
“fis it really necessary for you to look like 
that?’’ Percivalia made no answer. “‘Is it 
this little Detrick boy you like so well?” 

Perky further enhanced appearances by 
shoving a forefinger in her mouth. 

“IT presume he’s the one,”’ said Mrs. 
Mayspread. ‘‘Now listen, dear. You 
mustn’t be gone more than an hour. The 
dressmaker will be here in an hour. She'll 
make you lots of pretty clothes and this 
boy will like you more. You be back in an 
hour and don’t you get all dirty.” 


said Perky sus- 
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Perky caught up with Dan and walked 
proudly to school with him. When he had 
disappeared within, Perky. started home- 
ward obediently, despite a swell oppor- 
tunity for getting a free ride on a garbage 
wagon. She took up the business of being 
made beautiful for Dan’s sake, and behaved 
so admirably that the dressmaker accom- 
plished in one hour what ordinarily took 
fully half a day. Perky was freed from 
bondage in time to get to school for morn- 
ing recess. 

She ensconced her person on the fence 
and mothered a skinned elbow. Dan came 
slipping out of the schoolhouse well in ad- 
vance of the hoi polloi, and upon seeing 
Perky made a dash for her. This was so 
unlike him that Perky all but fell off on her 
ear. 

‘**Got any money, Perky?” 

‘““Nope,”’ said Perky cheerfully 

His face fell 

“*T got to have twenty cents,”’ he declared 
moodily. ‘‘It’s’’—he glanced cautiously 
over his shoulder—‘‘a matter of life and 
death.” 

Perky was much impressed. ‘‘ What you 
got to have it for?’’ she wanted to know. 

Dan considered. ‘It'd be hard for a wo- 
man to understand,” he explained. ‘It's 
got a lot to do with investments.” 

“You got to have it?”’ asked Perky. 

“Without it,” declared Dan dramatically, 
“I’m ruined.” 

Perky became grave 

“*Maybe,”’ she said, ‘‘I kin get it for you 
It'll take time, though. Maybe I kin get it 
by the time school’s out.”’ 

“Can you, Perky?” exclaimed Dan ex- 
( itedly. 

“‘T ain’t never failed yet,” retorted Perky 
with hauteur. 

“Say,” said Dan admiringly, “‘ you're the 
best little old kid in the world.” 

Perky was dizzy with delight. Would she 
get twenty cents for her hero? Would she? 
She considered a railroad train. She decided 
the railroad was too far away. She consid- 
ered a bank. In order properly to rob a 
bank, one needed a gang. She checked the 
bank off her list. She thought of a number 
of things in a very short space of time; none 
of them appealed financially. She finally 
thought of Mike’s pool room and bowling 
alley. There, undoubtedly, lay opportunity ! 

“T’ll get it for you,”’ she promised 

Dan thanked her, nearly overdid it. 
They were to meet by the fence after school. 

Perky tumbled down and proceeded on 
her mission. The first step in the campaign 
for twenty cents was to acquire some boy’s 
clothes. She made her first stop at the Mills 
residence. Mrs. Mills had her doubts about 
Percivalia, but then, Mrs. Mills was a busy 
housewife. If Percivalia wanted to play in 
the sand pile, why object? Why, indeed! 

Perky made sure Mrs. Mills was in the 
front part of the house and then she mounted 
to the second story via an elm tree and the 
back sleeping porch. It really wasn’t much 
of a feat; she and Billy had done it before 
She knew the whereabouts of the closet 
where Billy kept his clothes, and it was the 
work of next to no time to extract a pair of 
pants, a shirt and a cap. The fact that the 
pants belonged to Master Mills’ Sunday 
uniform made no impression on Perky. She 
took what came first to the hand. She made 
a bundle of the clothes, tossed them out the 
window, and descended as she had risen 
She then threw the clothes over the back 
fence, went around to the front, thanked 
Mrs. Mills for letting her play in the sand 
pile, went around the block, collected the 
swag, and headed for Mike’s place. 

She changed clothes in a convenient alley, 
tucked her blond curls under the cap, hid her 
own clothes under an ash can, and made for 
the back entrance to Mike’s emporium. 

The back entrance to the bowling alley 
was not for the use of customers, but for the 
use of the pin boys. A pin boy is one who 
sets up tenpins for cash customers to try to 
knock over. Perky had never set up pins, 
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but she’d heard tell of it. She knew the boys 
got paid for it. She marched in as though 
she owned the place, found a comfortable 
resting place and waited for developments 

Three tough youngsters, sneaking asmoke 
in a dark corner, looked her over, but said 
nothing loud enough for her to hear. The 
lights flashed up on one alley, 
shouted from up in front 

“Pin boy Number 8!” 

One of the boys in the corner walked 
over to Pit Number 8, swung his legs over 
leisurely. There was a rumble as a heavy 
bowling ball came flying down the polished 
alley, there was a crash as all the pins went 
down. The pin boy dropped into the pit, 
grabbed the ball up, set it on the return 
runway and shoved it. Then he bent to pick 
up the pins. He'd pick up two, three or four 
pins at a time and throw them in the auto- 
matic pin setter above the alley. When he 
got them all picked up and laid, he pulled a 
lever. The automatic pin setter dropped, 
the pins stood up, each in its proper place, 
the triangular machine rose and the pins 
stood unsupported. The pin boy jumped 
back to the top of the pit and a moment 
later another ball came rolling down on the 
pins. Sometimes all of them went down, 
sometimes they didn't Sometimes the 
bowler used two balls, but if he got all the 
pins down on the first roll, he only used 
the one ball. The procedure of setting up the 
pins and returning the balls went on with lit- 
tle variation. Perky watched with interest 

Another alley lit up, again came the gruff 
Perky watched the boys in the two 
pits for better than an hour. At the end of 
that time there was very little about the art 
of pin setting that Perky didn’t know 

A flash of lights on another alley 

**Pin boy Number 4!” 

Perky got there first. The pin boys in 
Mike’s place went in rotation, but Perky 
knew nothing about rotation and cared less 
She swung herself atop the baek of the pit 
just ahead of a young ragamuftin 

“This is my pit, kid,’’ said the boy 

“*I got here first,”’ retorted Perky 

‘“‘We take turns around here,” replied the 
boy angrily. ‘‘ You get outta there an’ wait 
for your turn.” 

A ball came hurtling down the alley as 
though flung from a catapult. Wher-r-ram! 
The pins showered down. Perky jumped 
nervously; then realized what she was there 
for and dropped into the pit. She picked the 
heavy ball up and started it back; she 
turned to begin picking up the pins. There 
were two left standing. The boy dropped 
into the pit beside her 

“You get outta here!"’ he snarled 

Perky was bending over and she had a 
fallen pin in her right hand. Her competi- 
tor’s foot was within perfect whacking dis- 
tance. Perky whacked. The boy let out a 
startled and anguished howl, and at the 
same moment a second ball came rocketing 
down the alley. Perky heard it coming and 
leaped frantically for safety. The boy 
whose foot she had caressed leaped to make 
it unanimous. They both won, but Perky 
got in some good licks on the side and 
shoved the boy over the back wall of the 
pit, where he lay on his back and howled 
like a wolf. Even a stoic will how! like a 
wolf upon being whacked over the toes with 
a heavy tenpin 

‘‘What’s going on down there 
a voice from the head of the alley 

“*Nothin'!”’ shouted Perky 

‘Well, eut out that racket and get those 
pins up!" ordered the voice 

Perky did her best. She was in love and 
her lord and master required twenty cents 
or something awful would happen. She did 
right well. She heard a conversation going 
on behind her back, one pin boy telling an 
other to wait and settle the misunderstand 
ing when Perky came out of the pit. To 
start a row now would mean that al! con 
cerned would get fired 

There were four men knocking down the 
pins Perky set up. For every game they 
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bowled Perky got two and a half cents. 
Perky didn’t have the slightest idea how 
much she was making. She intended to 
work until she made twenty cents and then 
she was going to quit. How long she’d have 


| to work, or how she’d know when she was 


ahead the necessary nickels, had not yet 


| entered into the problem. 


It so happened that the four men bowling 
on Perky’s alley were betting and playing 
partners, and they rolled seven games 
apiece. It’s hard work to set up pins on a 


| hot day. The balls are heavy, the pins are 


heavy, the pin setter isn’t a toy. The sweat 
ran off Perky in streams, the state of ex- 
haustion drew nigher and nigher. If the 


| men hadn’t quit when they did, Perky 


would have lain down in the pit and let the 
balls roll over her. Finally the lights went 
out and a gruff voice called: 

“That's all, Number 4!”’ 

Perky crawled out of the pit, the thought 
that possibly she’d made twenty cents 
buoying her up. The boy she had crowned 
on the pedal extremity was waiting for 
her. He walked up belligerently. 

‘Listen, smart guy,” he said; ‘‘come on 
outside. I got a present for you.” 

‘“* Aw, what’re you crabbin’ about?”’ said 
Perky wearily. “‘You can have your old 
pins now if you want ’em.” 

“T’ll give you somethin’ to remember 
me by,” threatened the boy. ‘Come on 
outside.” 

There were three or four boys gathered 
around by now. Perky saw no friendly 
faces. So outside they went. 

Perky had as much chance as a celluloid 
titmouse in an electric chair. The warlike 
pin boy was bigger and Perky was some- 
what worn from picking up things. The 
boy bloodied her nose, almost without ef- 
fort. Perky sat down, almost without effort. 
She put her hand up to her nose and noted 
the crimson stream decorating Master Mills’ 
shirt and Sunday pants. 

“These ain't my clothes,’’ she announced 
indignantly. 

“‘Aw, get up an’ fight,”” said the boy 
scornfully. 

Most of the pin boys were good-sized, 
ranging in age from twelve to sixteen. 

‘Leave him be,”’ advised one of the older 
boys. “He ain’t nothin’ but a baby.” 

“*He swiped my pit,’’ retorted Perky’s op- 
ponent. ‘‘He’s got it comin’. Let him get 
up. 

So Perky got up. And the belligerent pin 
boy discovered what Master Mills had also 
discovered — that it’s possible to get hold of 
something and not be able to let go. Perky 
had no ideals of fair play— biting, scratch- 
ing, kicking and hitting, not to mention 
hair pulling, all came under her idea of a 
fight. 

They rolled around on the ground, and 
taking everything into consideration, the 
worst deal of all was handed out to the 
property of Billy Mills. Next in order came 
the person of the pin boy. Perky didn’t es- 
cape unscathed; she looked very much like 
she’d been put through a cotton compress. 
Fortunately for Perky, whose nervous en- 
ergy was about to run dry, the other boys 
stopped the fight, because Perky’s cap got 
lost in the shuffle and they could see she 
was a girl. 

“‘T know you,” said one of the older boys, 
when order had been restored and the 
echoes ceased to resound; ‘“‘you’re that 
Perky Mayspread what used to hang around 
out in front all the time. What the heck are 
you doin’ back here?” 

“I come down here,” announced Perky 
defiantly, “‘to make twenty cents. I want 
twenty cents!” 

“You're a holy show,” observed the boy. 
“You got twenty cents comin’ all right. 
It’s worth twenty cents of any guy’s money 
just to get one look at you.” 

**She’s got better’n twenty cents comin’,”’ 
declared one of the others. “‘She set up on 
Number 4 for them good bowlers.” 

“You come with me,” said the first 
speaker. ‘‘We'll go up front an’ see how 
much you made.” 

They went inside and up to the front to 
have words with the cashier. 


, 
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‘Did I make twenty cents?’’ demanded 
Perky before anyone could get a word in 
edgewise. 

“Will you shut up,’’ requested her com- 
panion, ‘‘an’ give this guy a chance to find 
out?”’ 

The cashier checked up and forked over 
seventy cents. © 

“You better take some of that an’ go get 
a bath,” he suggested. 

Perky cheered raucously over the sev- 
enty seeds. She also crowed. 

““What’re you doin’ up here in front this 
time of day?’’ demanded Mike, hearing the 
cheers and tracing them down. ‘‘Haven’t 
I told you boys not to come up front? 
Haven't I? Get on back where you be- 
long!”’ 

“She wanted to get her money,” ex- 
plained the pin boy. 

““She?”’ exploded Mike. 

“Yeah,” said the pin boy, “‘it’s a she!” 

Mike picked Perky up by the belt and 
inspected her. 

“*So you’ve come back,’”’ he observed in 
a pained voice. 

“‘T had to have twenty cents,”” answered 
Perky defiantly. 

“*When I give you a chair an’ let you sit 
under the awning,” said Mike in an assumed 
hard voice, ‘“‘didn’t you promise to stay 
outta here?”’ 

‘“‘T had to have twenty cents,”’ protested 
Perky. 

‘*What’d you have to have twenty cents 
for?’’ demanded Mike. 

“T’m in love,” declared Perky, glancing 
heavenward. 

Mike, too, was practically prostrate. He 
set Perky carefully on a vacant pool table. 
He surveyed her with care. 

“In a case like that,’’ he observed at 
last, ‘the first thing you better do is wash. 
Where are your regular clothes?” 

‘Up near Pine Street,”’ answered Perky, 
“‘under a ash can.” 

“You've got me licked,’’ acknowledged 
Mike, after a pause. ‘“‘Haven’t you got no 
modesty?’”’ 

“T got seventy cents,’ declared Perky 
proudly. 

Mike quit. He led her to the wash room 
and told her to try and get some of the dirt 
and blood off. When she came out some 
ten minutes later he escorted her to the 
door. Perky promptly disappeared. 

She changed clothes behind a telegraph 
pole and headed for the Mills residence. 
Mrs. Mills again generously permitted her 
to play in the sand pile. Mrs. Mills and 
Mrs. Collender were busy swapping ques- 
tionable truths on the front porch when 
Perky climbed the elm and returned the 
clothing. Master Mills was later severely 
disciplined for something he knew nothing 
whatever about. 

Perky climbed the Mills back fence and 
lit out for school in high. She’d missed her 
lunch, she was tired from brawling and 
working, but she’d brought home the bacon 
for her hero! School was just out; Dan 
was sitting on the fence, looking worried. 

She gave him not twenty cents but sev- 
enty cents. He accepted all of it. He made 
deep and fervent, though somewhat hur- 
ried, expressions of gratitude. 

“You wanta walk home with me?” said 
Perky, ogling up at him. 

Dan hesitated. On several occasions 
he’d said he didn’t want to walk home with 
her, yet, nevertheless, he had walked home 
with her. 

‘“Why, sure,” he said, employing craft. 
“But I gotta tend to this business first. 
You wait here. I'll be right back.” 

He vanished around a corner of the 
schoolhouse. Perky waited some thirty 
minutes. Then she went to look for him. 
She looked everywhere in the vicinity with 
no good results. She started toward his 
house and on the way passed the Mills resi- 
dence. Billy was sitting on the front steps, 
disconsolate. 

“You seen Dan?” inquired the hoodlum. 

“No,” said Billy, adding grimly: ‘‘ But 
wait’ll I do!” 

Perky passed on. When Perky did a 
thing, she did a job. Later in the evening 
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she was still looking for her mislaid love. 
She had drifted down toward the business 
section. 

No kind spirit warned her. She was pen- 
sively kicking a tin can down the gutter 
when Dan came out of the Queen Movie 
Palace with Sylvia Minters on his arm. 
His head was bent over her adoringly; 
she was giggling over something he had 
said. Perky stood rooted, paralyzed! The 
sap ebbed out of her as compressed air de- 
parts from a blown-out tire. She slipped 
behind a light pole to hide her shame and 
hurt. 

She followed them, shamed and sick. 
She saw them go into Sugarland, and 
through the window she watched Dan order 
with the confidence of a millionaire. 

She slipped into the Mayspread back 
yard, climbed her favorite tree, and bawled. 
It was the first time she’d bawled in many 
moons. After a time she dried her eyes 
and nose, and considered ways and means. 

When Mrs. Mayspread came home from 
a bridge soirée there was no sign of her off- 
spring. By the time Mr. Mayspread ar- 
rived home she was ready to expire or 
blow up, with a preference shown for both. 

““Now don’t get all stewed up, honey,” 
advised her husband. ‘‘She’ll come home 
and there’ll be a posse right behind her. I 
know it. This peaceful business couldn’t 
last, that’s all.” 

‘*She wasn't home to lunch,”’ said Mrs. 
Mayspread nervously. 

The phone rang. 

**Probably the sheriff’s office,” said Mr. 
Mayspread resignedly as he went to an- 
swer it. He was back in a moment. 

“Tt’s some woman asking for you,” he 
said. ‘“She’s excited. Probably news from 
the front.” 

Mrs. Mayspread rushed to the phone. 

“‘Mrs. Mayspread,”’ came a bitter fe- 
male voice over the wire, “‘this is Mrs. 
Detrick. Would you mind making your 
daughter go home before I summon the 
police?”’ 

‘“‘Why,” said Mrs. Mayspread, a fore- 
boding of disaster coming over her, ‘‘ what- 
ever is the matter?”’ 

“Well,” came the bitter voice, ‘‘she’s 
spent some time collecting rocks. Our yard 
is covered with them-—-literally covered 
with them. And I want you to know she’s 
sitting out on our terrace now, daring Dan- 
iel Henry to come out. She says she in- 
tends to stone him to death and spit on his 
lifeless body. The last time I told her to go 
away, Mrs. Mayspread, she threw a rock at 
me and defied me in language—such lan- 
guage! I don’t understand how a child of 
her age and halfway decently brought up 
could possibly have learned such language. 
Mr. Detrick isn’t at home, and I do think 
Daniel Henry and myself should be per- 
mitted to use our own front lawn without 
imperiling our lives. I intend to send for an 
officer if she doesn’t leave within the next 
few moments!”’ 

Mr. Mayspread brought Percivalia home 
under his arm. She was sent to her room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayspread talked the matter 
over. 

“It won’t do any good to punish her,” 
said Mr. Mayspread finally. ‘‘ You’re right 
about that, Henrietta. Let’s have her come 
down, give her something to eat, and see if 
she won’t tell us what happened, and why. 
She wouldn’t do a thing like that without 
some kind of reason.” 

Percivalia came downstairs sullenly and 
they gave her food. She was badly in need 
of food, it might be added. When she had 
finished eating, her father made her sit on 
his lap. 

“‘T won’t stand for you lying to me,”’ he 
told her sternly. ‘‘I want you to tell me 
what made you conduct yourself so out- 
rageously.”’ 

Percivalia told a very disconnected story. 
Mrs. Mayspread very nearly got the heaves 
when she learned her daughter had been 
employed in a bowling alley. Mr. May- 
spread kept his mouth shut until the tale 
was more or less complete. What hadn't 
been told could be surmised. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Willard Quality gives every Willard Battery the 
right start in life. Twenty-five years of experience 


contributes its part toward giving you value received 
for your money. Each battery is inspected 70 times 
during manufacture, just to be sure it is fitted for its 
important job in the owner’s car. And Willard Service 
continues to watch over the battery after you get it. 
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These well-formed galoshes 


retain theis shapely lines he 


These two of the many styles in the 
varied Ball-Band line show how trim 
and youthful feet can appear when 
clad in rubber footwear that really fss. 
There is no bulkiness here, no heavy 
weight, no awkward, clumsy lines 
about these well-formed galoshes. 
Trimness is bui/t-in—in rubber, fabrics 
and cailoring. 

The rubber used in Ball-Band prod- 
ucts is prepared for but one purpose: 
to make lasting and good looking 
footwear. Itislive... firm. . . tough. 
The fabrics are stout, yet elastic and 
amazingly durable. They are knit ex- 
clusively for Ball-Band footwear in 
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Lock for the Red Ball 


our own mills at Mishawaka and their 
special qualities are the result of sixty 
years’ textile experience. 


And these excellent materials are 
tailored into rubbers and galoshes by 
men who make nothing but footwear 

men who have back of them more 
than thirty years of specialization in 
building footwear that fits and holds 
its shape. 


There is a Ball-Band dealer near you 
and he can give you a comfortable, 
smooth fit in an interesting variety of 
smart styles. Jf you have any difficulty, 
however, in getting what you want, 
write us for the address of a dealer 
who can supply you. 

But wherever you buy, be sure to look 
for the Red Ball trade-mark to know 
that you are getting Ball-Band. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY 
467 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 
BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS 


ARCTICS - GALOSHES 
SHOES 


- SPORT AND WORK 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


(Continued from Page 96) 
“Do you mean to tell me,’’ demanded the 


| male parent, ‘“‘that you went out and 


earned seventy cents and gave this boy all 
of it, and that then he took the money 
you’d earned and took another girl out?”’ 

Perky made sure there would be no mis- 
understanding. Such was indeed the case. 

“Didn’t you have any idea of what 
was going to happen?’’ demanded Mr. 
Mayspread. 

“No, sir,”’ declared Perky vehemently. 

**Well,”’ said the head of the household, 
“T’ll be darned. I certainly will, Henri- 
etta. Listen, kid,’’ he said to Perky, “‘here’s 
a dollar. That’s more than you made. Now 
you stay away from this Detrick boy. Any 
boy who'd do a thing like that isn’t worth 
hanging. I don’t want you to have any- 
thing more to do with him, understand?” 

**I’m gonna get even with him,”’ answered 
Perky stubbornly. 

“T don’t want any more trouble out of 
this,” said the father sternly. ‘‘ You leave 
him alone.” 

They packed Percivalia away to bed. 
She needed rest. 

“I don’t blame her a bit for wanting to 
get even,” admitted Mr. Mayspread to his 
spouse, ‘‘and if she’ll just confine herself to 
him personally, we won’t punish her. But 
if she rings in the neighborhood I’m going 
to larrup her within an inch of her life.” 

The next day Perky slipped away from 
home with her mother’s best scissors con- 
cealed about her person. She went to the 
paint store and spent her money with due 
regard to color and little to economy. She 
knew exactly what she wanted. Then she 
went to school and hunted up Billy Mills at 
recess. They put their heads together and 
discussed things. 

Billy and Perky were really very slick in 
the matter of the social demolishment of 
one Daniel Henry. At noon hour Billy de- 
tained the victim by demanding a chance 
to talk over the matter of Sylvia's fickleness 
before a battle royal. Dan hoped, of course, 
to get out of a fight. Dan didn’t care much 
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for fighting unless the odds seemed to favor 
him very cordially. 

Billy got the victim planted and Perky 
appeared on the scene. The two wolves got 
him down. They pommeled him. Perky 
kicked him a couple of times for Auld Lang 
Syne. They swore that if he yelled again 
they would dismember him. He didn’t yell 
any more. 

They tore his shirt off, ripped off his un- 
dershirt. Perky straddled him and clipped 
off his hair and painted the place where his 
hair had been a robin’s-egg blue. They 
painted the place where his shirt and under- 
shirt had been a brilliant and enduring 
green. They painted one side of his face 
chrome yellow and the other side a ghastly 
gray. He was really a terrible sight to 
behold. 

““Now,” said Perky, sitting astraddle and 
waving a paint brush violently, ‘“‘you’ll do 
what we tell you to, or you’ll never live to 
talk about it!’’ 

They marched him out to a prominent 
place, close to the entrance and alongside 
the fence. If anyone failed to see the hap- 
less one, it would be on account of blind- 
ness. They tied him with many knots. And 
behind him, on the smooth plank fence, 
Master Mills painted in irregular letters: 


THIS BELONGS TO SYLVIA MINTERS 


That afternoon Mike, the proprietor of 
the bowling alley, chanced to look without 
hisemporium. There had been a lack of pin 
boys. He beheld Perky holding down the 
long vacant pew beneath the awning, and 
around and about her were some five rag- 
amuffin pin boys. Among them was Perky’s 
erstwhile opponent. Also in evidence was 
the scion of the well-known Mills family, 
social leaders of the community. 

“*So,”’ said Mike, “‘an’ ye’ve come around 
to corrupt my hired hands again, have ye?”’ 
Perky grinned. ‘I thought,’’ said Mike, 
‘that ye were a woman in love?”’ 

Perky and Billy exchanged grins. 

“Love ain’t all, Mr. Mike!”’ answered 
Perky. 


THE SHARK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


dollars each to the good. Mr. Winton was 
three hundred dollars ahead. Mr. Jennings 
was out three hundred dollars. 

The four other exhibits, in defiance of the 
unwritten law that gave used packs to 
Enrico to sell for his own profit, were four 


| aces. With deft, exquisite fingers Mr. Wey- 


muss turned them over and ran the tips of 
those fingers across their backs. In a differ- 
ent corner of each his sensitive flesh struck 
an infinitesimal obstruction on the paste- 
board. 

He smiled and got up. Carefully he un- 
screwed a lens from his binoculars and 
looked at the obstructions through it. Then, 
apparently satisfied, he dropped the cards 
from his porthole and climbed into bed. As 
he snapped the light out, he smiled again. 

Casually, the next morning, he stopped 
at the purser’s office and asked for a 
tourist’s brochure on Madeira and Algiers. 
While there, he glanced carelessly through 
the passenger list. None of his four friends 
was leaving the liner until she reached 
Naples. He went up to the smoke room 
and called for the chessmen. 

In the poker game that evening Mr. Jen- 
nings won back seventy-five of his three 
hundred from Mr. Winton. Mr. Weymuss 
lost twenty-five dollars more, and the next 
day everyone went ashore with his wife to 
climb the heights and slide down the cor- 
duroy toboggan run. They made Gibraltar 
the next evening and there was no game, 
for again everyone went ashore to stretch. 

A sergeant who lit one cigarette with the 
butt of the last, and held four fresh ones in 
his hand ready to thrust in his mouth, 
showed Mr. Weymuss through the old gal- 
leries and told him how the heavy curtains 
were once drawn after firing, to keep the 
gun smoke out of the barbettes in years 
gone. 


The Messrs. Garbick, Winton, Frolinger 
and Jennings, being honest husbands, went 
to Algeciras with their wives and bought 
them Spanish shawls. 

From Gibraltar to Algiers, the game was 
resumed again. Perhaps it was a desire to 
recoup on the shawls—perhaps it was the 
somber dark smudge of Africa, with its 
eternal majesty and magic lying far off the 
starboard beam. Whatever it was, the 
scores that night were radically different 
from those on any other previous night 
Mr. Weymuss wrote them in at two A.M. 
on his sheet of paper. Mr. Winton stood 
thirteen hundred fifty-two dollars and a 
half to the good, while the four other gen- 
tlemen shared the loss among them— Mr. 
Weymuss, light man, to the extent of two 
hundred and thirty dollars; Mr. Garbick, 
heavy, to the extent of seven hundred and 
eighty. 

For a long time Mr. Weymuss stood be- 
fore his mirror, squinting at himself and oc- 
casionally biting gently at the cuticle of his 
little finger. Then he shrugged, took four 
aces from his pocket, felt their microscopic 
obstructions, tore them across and dropped 
them from his port. 

The next was the last night of the voy- 
age. During the forenoon Mr. Weymuss, 
passing Mrs. Metcalf’s chair on the port 
side, bowed and stopped for a moment to 
chat. The conversation became more in 
teresting than expected, evidently, for he 
sat down presently on the extended foot- 
board of the vacant chair next to hers and 
continued it for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour before going up to the smoke room to 
play chess with himself. There was a great 
deal of good-natured raillery presently 
when the other three victims came in, and 
shortly, when Mr. Winton entered, affecting 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(A favorite pottern of the modern bridle 


Cinderella’s magical transformation is no more wonderful 
than the artistry with which the Gorham Master Craftsmen 
transformed sterling silver into the exquisite tableware that 
bears her name. And because it so subtly expresses the 
glorious spirit of youth, brides choose it almost instinctively 
for their own. Its very name is a fitting symbol of the ancient 
story that never grows old. 

Delicate, and very lovely, Cinderella happily combines 
the rich dignity of the Renaissance with a fresh modern 
style of treatment that is very new. A pattern that has be 
come the natural choice of those who desire the world’s 
finest things. 

Your jeweler will gladly show you Cinderella—a complete 
service in sterling. You will find it very moderately priced 
for so handsome a pattern. 

The Teaspoons are $9.50 for six; Dessert Knives $21.00 
for six; Dessert Forks $20.00 for six 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. @igi@ NEW YORK,N.Y 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITH GUILD Ol! AME! 4 


whatever your favorite period—you will find among Gorham'’s 27 patterns in 
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Maore THAS 


THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION 


FRIGIDAIRES 


are now in use... more than all other makes 
of electric refrigerators combined 
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has broken all former sales records 


| eames the past ten years more Frigid- 

aires have been sold and installed than 
all other makes of electric refrigerators 
combined, And now the New Frigidaire 
... beautiful, incredibly quiet, powered to 
freeze ice quickly, always, has broken all 
former records. So great has been the 
public interest in the New Frigidaire, so 
phenomenal have been its sales, that there 
are now more than 750,000 Frigidaires 
in use... providing safe, dependable, 
automatic refrigeration under all 
conditions. 

The New Frigidaire was first introduced 
to the public on the morning of August 
23rd. By evening of that same day tele- 
graph wires from every part of the coun- 
try were bringing in a flood of orders. 
New production and sales records were 
established. Old records were smashed. 
A new chapter was already being written 
in the story of Frigidaire’s gigantic growth. 


Here is a truly automatic refrigerator 
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providing the constant, safe, low temper- 
atures which protect health and prevent 
food spoilage, throughout the year. Here 
is surplus ice freezing power. Power to 
protect the health of your family at all 
times. Power to freeze a fresh supply of 
full-size ice cubes for every meal. Power 
to make frozen desserts and salads on 
short notice. 

Here are beautiful cabinets designed to 
harmonize in line and color with the mod- 
ern kitchen. Here are conveniences pre- 
scribed by domestic science experts to 
lighten housework. Here is quiet, depend- 
able, care-free refrigeration. And here is 
refrigerationso economical that Frigidaires 
in every part of the country are paying for 
themselves out of their savings. 

The New Frigidaire is now on display 
in Frigidaire showrooms everywhere. See 
it today. Frigidaire Corporation, Subsid- 
iary of General Motors Corporation, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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Continued from Page 98) 
a pompous superiority in his florid boy- 
ish way, it was decided to proceed to the 
revenge at once. 

It was eleven o'clock when the game 
started. The four wives involved had evi- 
dently had a conference and elected Mrs. 
Garbick as spokesman for them. At one, 
she tried to inveigle the players to go to 
luncheon, but they shook their heads and 
waved her away. Abbate, the roofm boy, 
brought trays of sandwiches and more of 
Josef’s beer. All afternoon the five men 
played on in a mat of smoke that hung just 
above their heads like a foul scum on still 
waters. The purring fan wove it into fan- 
tastic whorls and arabesques. The faces 
below were set and lined, and the good na- 
ture of past days was gone from them. 
Slowly, very slowly, the hands of the clock 
crept onward toward dinner, and slowly, 
very slowly, the stacks of chips in front of 
Mr. Winton dwindled to nothing, were re- 
plenished from the bank and dwindled 
again—into Mr. Weymuss’ stacks. Mr. 
Jennings had recouped somewhat, but was 
still well down by the head. At 5:30 Mr. 
Frolinger threw down his cards. 

“I’ve had enough for a while.” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Jen- 
nings sharply. There was no mistaking 
what he implied. Mr. Frolinger was sixty- 
two dollars to the good. 

“‘Steady,”’ said Mr. Garbick. ‘“‘I’'m still 
out two-fifty flat, but I’ve had enough for 
a while. I want some air. Suppose we 
break off for dinner.” 

‘Look here,”” Mr. Winton laughed, “‘ you 
fellows are taking it away from me in fine 
shape, and that’s only right, as it’s the last 
night. Let’s take an hour or so off.” 

‘All right with me,” said Mr. Weymuss. 
“It’s been a great session and I hate to see 
the trip end so soon. That's a fact.” 

Mr. Jennings growled in disgust. ‘‘I 
don’t want to be a piker,”’ he said, “‘but 
I’ve had about enough. I’m heavy loser, 
so I can talk. I’ve played some poker in 
my life, but I guess there’s no doubt in any 
of your minds that between us we’ ve forced 
this into a fairly heavy game — too heavy to 
call pleasure. Personally I’ve had about 
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enough. Let’s meet here at eight and finish 
at midnight for good. And as long as I’m 
limiting the time, I won’t object to a no- 
limit game for the last four hours if anyone 
suggests it.”’ 

‘‘All right with me,” said Mr. Winton 
jovially. ‘‘Up to you fellows.” 

Mr. Weymuss spread his slim hands right 
and left questioningly, to Mr. Frolinger and 
Mr. Garbick. They nodded. 

When they sat down at eight o'clock 
again in elaborately assumed good nature, 
Mr. Weyniuss called for a new deck of 
cards. At nine, Mr. Jennings, having lost 
three hundred and forty dollars on four 
deuces to Mr. Winton’s smiling jacks, 
threw down his cards angrily and rang for a 
second new deck. 

‘I thought this was a gentlemen’s game,”’ 
snapped Mr. Garbick. 

“So did I,” said Mr. Winton 
petulantly. Mr. Jennings glared at 
the four men. 

Mr. Frolinger sat back suddenly. 
“In a moment, gentlemen, some- 
one will have to apologize. I move 
for new cards too. These are all 
gummy. That’s your rea- 
son, isn’t it, Jennings?”’ 

ct Sag 

“Very well then, new 
cards it is.” 

At nine o'clock the parade 
of Mr. Winton’s chips took 
up its march again toward 
Mr. Weymuss’ rising stacks. 
Faces that had been set be- 
fore were clamped viselike 
at the jaws now, and minds 
that had been annoyed 
probed the clicking, snap- 
ping silence with a dirty 
thought that stalked unwittingly in their 
midst. The game went on, and the clock 
hands crawled toward twelve. 

During the last hour the five men forgot 
the time limit. In the middle of the last 
bidding, Mrs. Garbick knocked and opened 
the door. 

“Midnight, boys,”’ she smiled. 

“Four hundred and fifty,”’ said Mr. 
Winton. 

“Five hundred,” said Mr. Weymuss. 

Mr. Jennings threw in his cards and 
stood up at the porthole, his face knotted in 
anger. 

Mr. Winton looked doubtfully at the last 
of his chips and called Mr. Weymuss. Mr. 
Weymuss held four aces to Mr. Winton’s 
king-jack house. Chairs pushed back and 
handkerchiefs flew out to sweat-greased 
foreheads. 

“Well,” said Mr. Garbick, “‘glad it’s 
over anyway.” 

‘*Whew!” whistled Mr. Frolinger. Mr. 
Jennings glanced at the banker’s sheet and 
jerked viciously at the cap of his fountain 
pen. He scrawled a check for twelve hun- 
dred dollars—to cash— put on his coat and 
left. Mr. Winton was very pale around the 
gills and drank continually of aérated water 
which he squirted from the siphon at his 
elbow. 

When Mr. Garbick finished and totaled 
the banker’s account sheet, he drew his own 
check for two hundred and put it on top of 
Mr. Jennings’. Mr. Frolinger took it and 
put five dollars in cash in its place 
“*One-ninety-five.” 

Mr. Winton looked at Mr. Weymuss 
with eyes that faltered in amazement. 

“I suppose you'll take a check?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Weymuss, “‘of course 
sorry if it inconveniences you.” 

“Oh, no.” Slowly and carefully Mr. 
Winton drew in his blank for four thousand 
two hundred and ten dollars and handed it 
across with fingers that trembled slightly. 
He looked like a good-natured fat boy who 
had been hoaxed by his fellows and left 
sitting to his armpits in a mud puddle just 
after being carefully dressed and combed by 
his mother. 

Mr. Arthur Weymuss was shaving in his 
cabin the next morning when there came a 
short sharp knock on the panels of his door 
He opened it immediately and looked into 
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Answer with a gun well oiled with 
3-in-One. 


You'll enjoy the shooting better when 
you know that the ejector works 
without a hitch; that the firing mech- 
anism responds instantly to your well 
timed trigger squeeze. 

Barrels won't pit when swabbed with 
3-in-One after cleaning. And you'll never 
find a speck of rust if you rub 3-in-One 
on the outside. Polishes and brings out 
the beautiful grain of the stock, too. 
When going for winter fishing in South- 
ern waters, take along 3-in-One to keep 
your fishing kit in “catching” order. Pre- 
vents salt water from corroding reel and 
metal parts on rod. 


3-in-One 
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Used by all kinds of “gun toters” everywhere 
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Mr. Winton’s face once more. It was tre- 
mendously changed from the night before. 
The mouth was drawn into a firm straight 
line and the thick good-natured lips were 
white from muscular pressure. The eyes 
glinted sternly above their dark under- 
pouches that the barber had not been able 
to erase. Over Mr. Winton’s left shoulder, 
Mr. Weymuss could see another stern face 
topped by a uniform cap-—the purser. 

Mr. Winton said, “I’ve come for my 
check.” 

Mr. Weymuss said, “‘You’ve got a 
nerve You've come for what?” 

“My check.” 

The purser cleared his throat and stepped 
forward. ‘I’m sorry, but this gentleman 
has ‘ 

“This what?” 

has led me to believe 

‘*Never mind!” exploded Mr. Winton in 
sudden anger. ‘‘Are you going to give me 
that check or am I going to have you 
thrown off this ship?” 

**Well, you areaskunk!”” Mr. Weymuss 
put his hands on his hips. ‘“‘A lousy, fat 
skunk! Of course I’ll give you the check.” 
He took out his pocketbook and handed the 
green slip across. ‘‘If that’s the kind of a 
four-flushing buzzard you want me to think 
you are, there it is. What’s the matter 
wasn’t it any good?” 

“*Gentlemen, please!’’ muttered the 
purser. ‘‘ Not so loudly.” 

With trembling fingers, Mr. Winton tore 
up the check. He was about to cast the 
pieces on the floor, when Mr. Weymuss 
slammed the door in his fat face. 

The ship docked at ten in a howling riot 
of car horns and the shouts of guides for 
Pompeii. 

Two days later, as Mr. Winton came out 
of his bathroom in his hotel in Rome, there 
was a knock on his door. 

‘Dressed, Hattie?”’ he called to his wife 
from the passage. ‘‘Here’s the guy with 
my pants.” 

Mrs. Winton pulled on a blue flowered 
dressing gown. Mr. Winton, holding his 
own crash robe about him, opened the door. 
Mr. Weymuss, with something sharp under 
the fabric of his right-hand jacket pocket 
pointing at Mr. Winton, pushed that florid 
gentleman down the passage, closed and 
locked the outer door behind him and came 
into the room. 

“Sit down, fatty,” he said. ‘‘ You, too, 
mamma.” His lip curled in a sneer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Winton looked at the bulge in 
Mr. Weymuss’ right-hand pocket and sat 
down suddenly as if they had received bad 
news. The bulge under the impulse of a 
quick jerk of Mr. Weymuss’ pocketed hand 
pointed from one to the other. 

““Now then,” he said, ‘“‘no funny work 
and we'll all live happy ever after. One 
break and I'll smoke the guy who makes it. 
Got it?”’ His eyes roved round the room, 
then he got up and with his free left hand 
he took a sealed deck of cards from the top 
of Mr. Winton’s half-packed suitcase. He 
smiled as he broke the thin wrapper with 
his teeth. ‘All present and correct. Now 
then a little exhibition, ladies and fatty. 
The maestro has to take his gun hand out 
of his pocket to do it, so don’t get nervous 
and try to jump him, folks, or he’ll get you 
both where the fat is soft. Now then, fat 
boy, what’ll you have?”’ 

““What d’ya mean-——what’ll I have?’ 

“*T mean, call a poker hand before teacher 
gets impatient. Call it quick!” 

Mr. Winton went pale: “‘A run to the 
five.” 

“A run, heh?” Mr. Weymuss mocked 
him. ‘“‘Fat boy wants a run—well, well. 
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Now then, this is a four-break shuffle—got 
it?”’ The cards cracked in his hands like 
blazing pine twigs. ‘‘Can’t hardly tell it 
from the run of the cards, heh? Well, well, 
ought to train your ear so you can tell a 
shark when you first meet up with one, 
see?”’ He tossed five cards on the floor. 
The ace, two, three, four and five of spades. 
“Didn’t want your run flushed by any 
chance, did you?” he sneered. ‘“‘Two of 
‘em from the bottom that time—didn’t 
hear "em come up, did you? No. Now 
then, mamma, what’ll you have?” 

“*Four—tens.” 

“What? Mamma know poker too? 
Thought mamma played society bridge. 
There you are.” 

He tossed four tens on the floor and the 
joker beside them, then he threw the deck 
on the dresser top and sank his right hand 
in his pocket again. Thesharp bulge pointed 
aggressively at them. 

‘The lesson costs eight hundred dollars,” 
he said in a low, hard voice. ‘“ Dig into the 
sock and bring it out—traveler’s checks or 
cash —quick!” 

Mr. Winton’s face flushed and perspira- 
tion beaded his fleshy forehead. ‘‘This is 
an outrage! It’s a holdup—astickup “ 

‘Shut up and dig! You, mamma—you’re 
safer looking. Fat boy’s getting mad.” 

With knees that shook and hands that 
trembled, Mrs. Winton bent over a great 
yellow kit bag and brought forth the peb- 
bled black folder of a letter of credit, a 
book of traveler’s checks and a pocketbook. 
Between cash and checks which Mr. Win- 
ton angrily signed over while Mr. Weymuss 
stood above him, they made up the amount. 
With one hand Weymuss counted and 
pocketed the money. Then he walked to 
the door. 

‘**Listen!” he said. ‘‘ Back to the sticks, 
youtwo! Joina circus, fat boy, and grow a 
long finger nail for the shell game. I made 
sixty-five thousand on the Atlantic when 
you two were ten-twenty-thirtying.”’ 

“*You’ll go to jail for this!” thundered 
Winton. 

‘*No, I won’t, you skunk! I been in jail 
till ten years ago. Now I’m Art Weymuss 
of the Amalgamated — as straight as a die. 
I got the consul downstairs with me now. 
Want me to call him up here to meet you? 
Everybody knows me, and don’t forget it. 
I spotted you the first night, wearing your 
button marker like it was an Elk’s charm. 
Why don’t you wear a spiked ring if you 
can’t play cards with your fingers? And 
your woman here winning at bridge all the 
time too, from Mrs. Metcalf and the rest. 
A credit to the profession! Then you top 
it by sicking the purser on me, you double 
crosser! Get off the Atlantic! You’re both 
as crude as mud!” 

Mr. Weymuss half turned to go, then he 
snapped around once more. They cowered 
away from him. 

““Oh, yes,” hesaid. “And this eight hun- 
dred isn’t for Jennings either. He got his 
check back before I left the ship—it’s for 
me. I won it from you at straight poker 
before the time limit forced me to deal you 
a few hands. You'd have saved it if you 
hadn’t been so brilliant and pulled the 
purser stunt to save your face after Jen- 
nings told you what he thought of you. 
Good-by, fat boy. If you must use a but- 
ton marker, join a euchre club in Oshkosh 
and smoke it after you scratch a card so it 
won't glint like a cop’s badge!” 

Mr. Weymuss pulled his hand from his 
pocket. The index finger was pointing at 
Mr. Winton and the thumb was cocked like 
the hammer of a revolver. Calmly he un- 
cocked it, bowed and went out. 
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Those long hours of HOUSEHOLD TASKS... What 
little time they leave for other interests modern 
living forces upon the BUSY HOMEKEEPER!! 


hours for other things is her ever present problem. 


Millions of women find the answer in FULLER BRUSHES. 
They find it does pay in time released from routine work to have 


How to shorten hours of housework ~ and lengthen 
| an adequate number of these magic brushes always at command. 


They have learned that the ontin brush not purchased 
when the FULLER MAN called - could have saved many 
precious hours in the days that followed... OO MUO 


Naturally this is so.... For each Fuller Brush is especially7> 
designed to doa particular cleaning job better and quicker 
than the old clean~ with~a-~rag method... OOOO MVOC 


Thus women have learned that \nd to give full co-operation in 

it is unwise to deny themselves keeping FULLER SERVICE at 

a needed Fuller Brush when, if top efficiency and to use their 
they spread the price over a year ‘mh own time to best advantage, 
the cost may be but a penny a day. they have adopted this as a 
standard practice... “ou 


Chey buy all the Fuller Brushes 


they really need each time the 








Two or three times each year when 
the Fuller Man calls, prudent wo- 
men now make a complete check-up 4 4 
of their Fuller cleaning equipment. Fuller Man calls. Xo. 


FULLER..\WBRUSHES 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES —- HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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As in old silver 
—now with 
brass and copper _ = 


Some of them are thousands 
of years old, stamped on old 
Egyptian copper or Roman bronze. Some 
were stamped on old English silver and 
steel. All of them were used as “signa- 


ee : ” : tures’, and used only when the maker was 
The word “Sterling”, stamped on silver, po plaints mage gti 


uct. Just as the Chase-mark is stamped on 


means more than simply an alloy of metal brass and copper today. 
—it means a definite standard of quality. 

“Toledo” etched on a steel blade, 
means a sword of fine temper and edge, 
exquisitely worked. 

Just so, today, there is a significant 
mark in the brass and copper industry. 
It identifies the brass and copper products 
of Chase mills and factories. oe eA 

It means more, much more, than aM 
simply the mark of a maker. It means a 
definite quality —finer workmanship. 


You are going to see a lot of the 


f 


Chase-mark. It will be used on Alpha A\ 
Brass Pipe (a Chase product), on copper > 


leaders and gutters, on bronze welding ¥ by) 
rod, on bronze and copper screen-cloth 
... It will pay you well to look for the 
Chase-mark when you buy brass or cop- 


per products. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WATERE URRY «+ €CORNETCTICUT 


. 
so 


¥ 
CHASE 


Chase Brass and Copper Products are distributed by 
plumbers, roofers and hardware stores, and are carried 
in stock by Chase Branches in the following cities: 


New York - Boston - Newark - Philadelphia - Baltimore 
Cincinnati + Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago ~- St. Louis 
New Orleans - Los Angeles - San Francisco. 


Alpha Brass Pipe (a Chase product) threads, cuts and 
bends easier and makes water-tight joints. You will find 
your plumber prefers it. Ask him to use Alpha to replace 
the next worn-out rusted pipe. 


Chase Bronze Screen Cloth never needs painting, cannot 
rust, strong, accurately made—and remarkably reasonable— 
made of Chase bronze wire in our own screen-cloth mill. 


Chase Copper Gutters never rust, leak or need replace- 
ment. Ornamental and lasting—yet not much more expensive 
than rustable metal. 
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They looked like brothers, although one 
of them was blonder than Micky himself, 
and the other darker than any Indian—big 
noses, cleft chins, heavy eyebrows; both 
simply marvelous looking, frightfully tall, 
shoulders like prize fighters. The blond one 
was trying to play—but of all the butter- 
fingered efforts! No time, no tune to speak 
of. People all round the room scowling at 
him. Nobody could dance to such noises. 

You’d have thought he’d have felt the 
low looks pouring in. Not for a minute. 
He simply kept on, head on one side, serious 
as Beethoven, while, leaning across the 
piano with the most thrilling, pleased smile 
on his face, the dark one encouraged him. 

“‘That’s jolly good, Rikky! Carry on!” 
said the dark one, making himself well 
heard. 

Micky had scowled then like everybody 
else. ‘‘Of all the cold nerve! What do they 
think this place is—an Army and Navy 
Club?” 

He insisted they must be Army—the 
dark one anyhow. You could always tell, 
Micky said, in England. 

And she had answered— because the dark 
one was really beyond words, if you cared 
for that type—‘‘I think he’s marvelous. 
I mean, don’t you think he’s simply too 
perfect?”’ 

Little fool! That was just what she had 
said! 

“Well,” said Micky, ‘‘well—well!”’ 
not too frightfully pleased, but still grin- 
ning. Presently he had said, perfectly 
pleasantly, but so you could tell he meant 
it: ‘‘The management must be cuckoo to 
let a couple of wild asses break up the music 
like that.” 

“I think it’s rather fun,”’ she had said. 
It seemed fun at the moment. 

“Oh, you do!”’ said Micky. 

The look in the tail of Micky’s eye just 
then had started some sort of queer devil in 
her. It was almost a listening look —as if 
he heard something coming, a long way off, 
as if he couldn’t quite believe his ears. 
Mummee used to say, ‘“‘Once a man’s cer- 
tain, a woman will besorry.”” She had a lot 
of good lines for a mother. Mostly patter, 
but some of it authentic. 

Anyhow it was fun to see Micky looking 
the Englishman over, after that, a little 
more carefully. It had even seemed to her 
at the moment as if it might not be a bad 
thing for Micky to remember he wasn’t 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe, the only man on a 
desert island. Not but what Micky had 
been decent. 

‘**He’s gota peach ofa build,” said Micky. 

She had agreed sweetly, “Absolutely 
swell, isn’t it?” 

Of course agreement wasn’t her cue. 

It wasn’t so good, either, when all at once 
she lifted her two hands with Micky’s rings 
on them and applauded. Not very loud, 
not very hard. But the dark one heard her 
and saw her. As a matter of fact, what 
made the sort of queer devil prick an ear 
and shake a hoof all the livelier was know- 
ing that the dark one had been seeing and 
hearing her from the moment she set foot in 
that room—the dark, noisy cellar room, 
with red-mouthed, shadowy-eyed faces 
grinning everywhere through wreaths and 
trails of cigarette smoke. So, all at once 
she had applauded very softly with the tips 
of her fingers and an outstretched palm. 

And Micky’s eyebrows had gone up like 
semaphores. 

‘“‘That poisonous racket,”’ he said. 

Poor Micky! She had high-hatted him 
vilely. Whatever possessed her! ‘“‘You 
know you can’t tell one tune from another, 
darling. I think it’s rather jolly.” 

““You do!”’ said Micky again. It seemed 
to knock him flat that she did. ‘‘ Raw-ther 
jolly !’’—like the lowest kind of comedian, 
he said it. 

At which she had simply laughed in his 
face. ‘Darling, must you carry the Star- 
Spangled Banner around between your 
teeth the whole time we’re over here?”’ 
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Of course that was the moment in which 
the dark one, having gloomed at her gor- 
geously for a long time, suddenly decided to 
acknowledge her applause with a bow, and 
did. In the grand manner, really —bowing 
from the waist with his heels together. Slim 
hips, big shoulders, peach of a build was 
right. He looked like something out of 
Kipling, like Richard Coeur de Lion turned 
out by Bond Street. 

“Pretty fresh, don’t you think?” said 
Micky, annoyed but cool. 

It was just as well, maybe, that about 
that time a boy with an accordion came 
down very quietly from the room upstairs, 
coaxed the blond brother away from the 
piano bench, sat there himself and began to 
play stuff that could be danced to. 

“Thank God for that!’’ said Micky. 
“How about it?’ He got up and held out 
his hand. 

The accordion boy had a limp and a head 
like Byron. He played: ‘Sometimes I’m 
happy, sometimes I’m sa-ad— That’s how I 
am, so what can I do! I’m hap-py when 
I’m with you.” 

The accordion whined and whimpered 
and sighed. Over in a far corner of the 
room the fair one and the dark one hunched 
their big shoulders over glasses and ciga- 
rettes. 

She had tried to get Micky to admit he 
was unusual. ‘‘ Micky, don’t you think he 
must be somebody? He has such an air.” 

“Sure! He’s the Crown Prince of Ire- 
land, maybe. But little brother can’t play 
the piano for me.” 

When she caught the dark one looking 
her way, something tipped up the corners 
of her mouth a very little, lowered her 
lashes not very much. 

At last he had got up and gone away, 
the blond brother stumbling slightly in his 
wake. 

‘*Not so crowded now,”’ said Micky. He 
gave the boy with the accordion half a 
crown and told him to play My Heart Stood 
Still, and they danced and danced. 

The place was swimming in smoke by 
then; her head had begun to ache a little 
after all, it had been a long, long night. 

““Micky,” she had said, “‘I want to go 
home.” 

““Makes it unanimous,” said Micky. 

He paid the bill, tipped the waiter, folded 
her into her lovely green and gold and silver 
shawl. The boy with the accordion played 
Oh, Promise Me as they went up the stairs. 

In five minutes more they would have 
been out of the place into a taxi, her head 
on Micky’s shoulder, his arms around her on 
the way to their hotel. Only in the almost 
empty, pink-paneled, gilt-garlanded room 
through which they had to pass, there at 
the piano sat the blond Englishman again, 
with the dark one leaning, watching him, 
beaming at him. 

“‘Oh, good Lord!” said Micky. 

He shouldn’t have sounded so superior. 
It gave the queer devil another nudge. 
Anyhow, those two were rather sweet. 
Something about the dark one’s eyes —one 
couldn’t help, just a little, wanting to know 
what a man would be like who could look 
that way for a mere brother. 

She hadn't really stopped; she had only 
slowed up, watching and listening, when 
like a flash the whole thing broke. The 
dark one, with his air of royalty incognito, 
bowing deeply, had laid a hand on her arm. 

‘“‘What would you like my brother to 
play for you? He shall play you anything 
you like.” 

As if he were offering her a choice of the 
crown jewels; in a voice—the most mar- 
velous voice!—quiet and impatient, scorn- 
ful and—well, caressing rather—all at one 
time. Simply too amazing! It really 
knocked her flat. What could she do? She 
smiled, of course. Who wouldn’t? And the 
instant she smiled, Micky had swung on his 
heel and walked away from her, stopped 
about ten feet off, lighting a cigarette, with 
his back turned. Pretty poor, she called 





it— Micky walking out on her like that at 
such a difficult moment. 

“Anything at all you wish,” said the dark 
one magnificently. 

The blond one just sat and strummed 
and smiled in a vague, sweet, willing way. 
They were like two men in a book. The 
dark one was like no man she had ever seen. 
She didn’t know an Englishman could have 
such laughing eyes, such bold eyes, such 
tender eyes; most Englishmen have such 
careful eyes. The dark one’s were a little 
bloodshot, of course; after all, at half-past 
four in the morning you might expect that 
Funny things happen on parties anyhow 

She couldn't, just at first, think of any- 
thing to ask for, any tune that would be 
beautiful enough for the moment, because, 
whether Micky liked it or not, the moment 
was beautiful. The whole thing had seemed 
in a way familiar, too, as if, not for the first 
time, nor yet for the last time, the dark one 
was questioning her. 

At last, because he was so insistent, 
she had taken the plunge—asked for the 
most romantic old thing she could think 
of —Pale Hands. 

He looked at her for a long moment, he 
half smiled; then he said to his brother 
gravely, ‘‘Pale Hands, Rikky. The oracle 
has spoken.” 

Rikky nodded his head, poised his hands 
like a concert player and managed a bar of 
something strange -God Save the King 
mostly. 

“*Not at all—not at all, old thing!”’ said 
the dark one. ‘‘Unless you're playing at 
oracles too.”’ 

She might have got away then; she really 
turned to go, but the dark one suddenly, 
with a perfectly terrifying naturalness, had 
put his arm around her 

“Let me take you home,” he said 

No good shaking her head, no good try 
ing to pull herself free, because apparently 
he had the same strange feeling as she 
had—that they weren't really strangers at 
all. He seemed not to notice her refusal; 
he went on in his clipped, quiet, Gerald 
du Maurier sort of voice that prodded her 
heart like a finger: ‘“‘Or you come home 
with me.” 

Of course that was going a little too far 
She simply gasped. She said: ‘I can’t —] 
can’t!’’ And he saw that she meant it 

But even then he only nodded toward 
Micky casually. ‘‘ Husband?” he asked her 

She had nodded back, explaining, like all 
the little fools in the world, as he took away 
his arm: ‘‘ We were just going.” 

He had said, “‘I’m going to Africa to- 
morrow.” 

She had said, ‘‘Tomorrow I'm going to 
Paris.”’ 

He had said, ‘‘ You'll never know what 
you missed out of life.”’ 

She had said—was it possible she had 
really said it?—‘‘Maybe I shall. Shall 
you?” 

Then she had whispered good-by very 
softly and run over to where Micky was 
standing, still with his back turned. The 
whole thing hadn’t taken five minutes, 
and Micky had said to her in the cab, on 
the way through the dawn-cold town: “If 
you're like that!” 

And she had said: “If it was such a rot- 
ten thing to do, why did you walk away 
from me in the beginning? Why did you 
stand there like a wooden Indian, with your 
back turned? Why did you let me do it?” 

And Micky had said, “I'll let you do 
anything you damn well please. I’m your 
lover and your husband, not your keeper 
Get that?” 

And he had said, when she got through 
telling him everything—absolutely every- 
thing—trying to make a good story out of 
it, which seemed, under the circumstances, 
about the best thing to do—he had said 
grimly: 

“He must have been pretty drunk.”’ And 
he had said, “‘I don’t know you.” 

He had been very cruel. 






He stirred in the wing chair while she lay 


mulling his cruelties over in her mind, sat 
up and stretched long and wearily 

““Micky!”’ she cried in a shaken, glad 
whisper 

Just at first he met her eyes with the 
look that was hers only, but while she held 
out her arms to him he stiffened, remem 
bering, and withdrew into himself 

**Helio!”’ he said. ‘‘What time is it? 
brusquely and impersonally —as he might 
have asked it of a stranger on the street 

Her arms dropped back to her sides 
That tone to her! It struck her like the flai 
of a palm across her mout! 

“The clock’s on the mantelshelf,”’ she 
said, striving for dignified reprisal. *‘I can't 
see it from here 

She couldn't have seen it from anywhere, 
she was so blinded with tears 

Micky got up, tugging at his trousers 
running a hand over his tousled head, and 
peered at the small enameled timepiece 
a wedding present 
its acutest form 

He said, “‘ After ten’’ —accusingly 

She tried to be merry and bright. ‘‘ That's 
not so bad. I thought it was probably 
sometime next week.” 

Micky said, ‘“‘No such luck! 

Only the day before he had said, ‘You 
know, I can’t bear to let a day or a night 
go by now.” 

She couldn't bear remembering that and 
remembering everything else. She slid out 
of bed and caught up her flame-velvet 
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dressing gown, slid her feet into her littl 
gold mules 

“Micky,” she implored him, “wait just 
a minute.” 

She couldn't argue with him until she'd 
had a chance at her face, put a comb 
through her hair. She came back looking 
not too wan. The bathroom mirror showed 


iy ht-nose d, 


her her usual rose-lipped, stra 


pansy-eyed protagonist slight shadows 
under the eyes, of course; lips not toc 
steady. After all, thoug! ming in at 


dawn isn't a rest cure 

She flung herself on M shoulder 
He was back in the wink chair, with a 
, a dee p, tired 
frown between his eyebrows, and Micky 
“Go back to bed What you 


cigarette between his finger 


said coolly 
need is sleep, not make-up 

Make-up! As if she had been a commor 
little thing! As if they weren't married 


at all 


She began to ery, of urseé wi 
wouldn't? — wiping her eyes on his sleeve 

“What're you rying about?” said 
Micky 


“What am I crying about! Oh, M 
how can you?’ 


‘“*How can I wha ‘ aid Micky, hand 
on the arms of his a He might i 
been made of stone She relaxed against 
him, she put her cheek down over | 
heart, without so much as a quiver of re 
sponse 

“What are you thinking he wa 
despairingly 

“Not any more than I can help,” said 
Micky—‘‘and that’s plenty He added 
without a change of tone ‘Get up,’ w 


you? You're heavy 
She was heavy. In fifty years perhap 

if they both lived so jong nen igt t have 

expected those words from him Hea 

he had told her only three days before that 

the Psyche in the Tate Gallery was a clumsy 

cow compared to her 


She dragged herself up off his lap, tear 
streaking down over her carefully powdered 
cheeks. She gnawed her lip till its rose tint 
faded 

‘Micky, you're killing me!” 

He said, without looking at her, ‘‘ You 


killed the best part of me last night —this 
morning, to be exact.” 

‘‘How do you mean-—the best part of 
you?” She could hardly Spear one 
twisted her pink and shining-nailed fingers 


Continued on Page 108 
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YALE-BOND 


aay lashlight Feature 
Slogan CONTEST 


a’ 

VERYONE has used a flashlight but how many are aware of the 
big difference between some makes and others? Do you 
tealize, for instance, that for $2.50 you can buy a flashlight which 
will shoot a beam 800 feet through the inky night; turn into a power- 
ful candle-light if you remove the head; resist the roughest treatment 
because of its genuine fibre casing and its unique shock absorbers; prevent 
loss of energy through its safety-lock switch; restore its depleted power when 

not in use; and do other amazing things? 


1182 Yale engineers have pioneered every one of these great improvements. Only in Yale 
. ad products are they all combined. They have brought to Yale Flashlights and Batteries 
ble Awards! an enviable leadership with public and dealers alike. 


First Pre. . . . $2,000 All YALE Products to be Designated by Name of “BOND” 


——y . 1,000 Now at a time when this leadership has ne- of our goods with those of other man- 
cessitated the erection of a new million- ufacturers using the name “Yale.” 

Third Prize .. . 500 dollar plant with three times our former 
manufacturing capacity, when our dealer YALE-BOND Flashlights and Batter- 
10 Prizes of $100 each 1,000 organization is rapidly expanding to take ies will embody all the distinctive 
20 Prizes of $50 each . 1,000 care of the public demand for our prod- features which have given Yale 
, uct, we announce the adoption of a new products in the past their pre-emi- 
50 Prizes of $20 each . 1,000 trade mark—“BOND.” This has been nence. From now on, simply ask for 
100 Prices of $10 each 1,000 done to prevent the possible confusion YALE-BOND Flashlights and Batteries. 


LAD Petereels $2.90 gaa A National Contest for Slogans! 


Flashlight 


As a means of fittingly announcing the adoption of our new trade-name, and so 
that we may determine which of these notable YALE-BOND Flashlight and Bat- 
tery features has the greatest popular appeal, we shall distribute $10,000 in 
prizes—1183 separate awards in all—to those who submit the best slogans on 

the features they consider most important. Read carefully the rules of this 
ation-wide contest. 


eel Se , 7. . 
The New Million-Dollar YALE-BOND 
, Radio Batteries 
BON D Plant at ‘% also offer many unt usual ad- 
Ci ity N. J. You can easi tees a va rhiley m — particul arly, their ; 
- ' as 1 t into at itt as ver use er “4 
: a powerful eceric “candle, luring rest hours cature No. 3 
/ y crewing the . 
ns yl aioe the light SHOCK ABSORBERS 
on end. & These sturd PPretal attach- 
‘ha : ments firmivfushion the bat- 
‘s teries in YABE-BOND Flash- 
lights and thereby protect the 


i, Gad bulb —“—_ 
eature ie 


Jersey 


instead of edSily-dented metal 


tubes. Theygijl not bend or 
break. 
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Write a slogan on the one you select and 
send it in. No essays, no letters, no hard 
work! Here’s your chance to become the 
nation’s highest-paid Slogan- Writer! 


ERE'S a contest you'll have fun in entering! 

And an opportunity to turn your skill 
into real money! All you have to do is write 
a slogan, or a number of slogans that strikingly 
summarize the advantages of the one YALE- 
BOND Flashlight or Mono-Cell feature which 
you think most outstanding. A slogan like 
“Not a Cough in a Carload,” “The Battery 
that’s real has the Safety Seal,” “Sturdy and 
strong—last twice as long.” 


There is a first prize of $2000, a second prize 
of $1000 and 1181 other prizes, giring everyone 
a good chance to win. 


How to Begin: 


The winner of this contest will probably be 
the man or woman who knows most about 
the perfected features of these famous YALE- 
BOND products—who has most thoroughly 
absorbed the remarkable facts about them, 
and who best understands what they de. 


In order to help you familiarize yourself with 
these points, we have prepared a folder con- 


“es c 7 anit 
taining complete information about the six 


most important features, as well as the detailed 
rules of the Contest. The official Contest Blank 
is attached to this folder. 










Feature Won 
Ps 
SAFE 

ETY@SEA 

This featur@@exclusively 
YALE- re protects the 
power of Y/ -BOND Mono 
Cells by Preventing energy- 


draining sh@eteircuits. 
a 
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The YALE- IND Safety Lock 
Contact Suffth prevents acci- 
dental lighting and power- 


wastage w the flashlight 
is not in ué= 










you visit hi 





Feature 


Ils. 








Mi¥stery Feature” 
BND Flashlights 
Your dealer 
will tell you all about it when 
re. 






Contest Blanks Free, at your Dealer’s 


These combination folders and Contest Blanks 
for you to use are obtainable through author- 
ized YALE-BOND retailers. Go to your dealer 
today—examine carefully an actual YALE- 
BOND Flashlight and a YALE-BOND Mono- 
Cell—and ask for one or more of these blanks. 
Each slogan should be entered on a separate 
blank, containing your name and address and 
your authorized YALE-BOND dealer's name 
and address. 


Get a number of these blanks, and start in at 
once. You will find it as interesting as working 
out a Cross-Word puzzle 


Remember, each slogan must be on the one 
particular feature of YALE-BOND Flashlights 
or YALE-BOND Mono-Cells which you judge 
to be of greatest value. Only five of these 
features are mentioned below. For the sixth 
feature you should see the YALE-BOND Flash- 
light Display in your authorized YALE-BOND 
dealer’s store, or the folder attached to the 
Contest Blank obtainable through your 
authorized YALE-BOND Dealer. 


Read the rules—then act! 


Go to your retailer today. Don't delay. Maybe 
your best slogan ideas are on tap right now, and 
you will miss them it you don’t start at once 




















Free of Charge. 


Chicago 


If it is not convenient for you to locate 
an authorized YALE-BOND dealer, 
send in the coupon at the right and 
all information will be forwarded 





RULES 


The contestant should study 
carefully the six features of YALI 
BOND Flashlights and Mono-Cells 
which are described on the Official 
Contest Blank. He should then 
select the one he believes the most 
important and write one or more 
slogans on that feature. Prizes will 
be awarded for those slogans 
which, in the opinion of the judges, 
best describe the YALE-BOND 
features. 









Contestants may submit as 
many slogans as they wish 


. Each slogan shouid be written 
on a separate Official Contest 
Blank supplied free by YALE- 
BOND Dealers everywhere 


Anyone may enter the Contest 
excepting those connected with 
the Bond Electric Corporation, or 
members of their families. 


In the event that a winning silo 
gan is duplicated, each contestant 
submitting the duplicated slogan 
will be paid the full amount of 
the prize. 


All entries must be received not 
later than midnight of December 
dist, 1928, addressed to Bond 
Electric Corporation, Jersey City, 
N. J. The prize winners will be 
announced as soon thereafter as 
possible. 


All slogans submitted in this 
| 


contest become the property of 
this company and may be used in 
advertising or otherwise None 
will be returned. 


Each contestant gives to the 
company the right to use his or her 
name in any advertising that may 
be prepared announcing the 


winners 


Awards made by the judges 
must be considered final 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Formerly Yale Electric Corporation 


Manufacturers of 
Flashlights, Mono-Cells 
Radio “A” “B" and “C" Batteries 
Storage and Dry Batteries 










































































JERSEY CITY, N.J. San Francisco 


—_— 

e 
Practical 
oe 
It clamps everywhere 


—and holds 


Now 
handsomely 
decorated 
in the 
modern 
manner 


Clamps — stands — hangs. Adjust- 
able to any angle. Get the genuine 
Adjusto-Lite, guaranteed for five 


years. Solid brass: price 
$3.95 


complete 

Bronze, nickel or ivory finish: 
$4.45. West of the Mississippi, 
Rockies and Maritime Provinces, 
25¢ additional. Ifnot at your dealer’s, 
order direct. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


141-151 So. 5th Se 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
together till her rings— Micky’s rings 
into the tender flesh. 

He said, as if he were explaining a score 
in a football game or figures on a ticker 
tape: ‘‘I mean the part of me that no one 
else has ever known and that I gave you on 
my wedding day, and that last night you 
butchered.” 

“Micky, please! Please, Micky darling!” 

“Take your hands off me. I’ve got to 
think, whether I want to or not.” 

She cried out in a thin, shrill whisper, 
“Are you going to leave me?” 

“Probably not,” said Micky quietly. 

It couldn’t be real, but it was. There he 
sat, looking off over her head into some- 
thing that hardened his eyes and tightened 
his jaw and drew strange cruel lines at the 
corners of his beloved mouth, and the 
strangest and hardest and cruelest thing of 
all was that in that moment she loved him 
as she had never loved him before. Her 
soul groveled at his knees while her body 
drew itself up, trembling like a young tree in 
a high wind or a puppy under a whip, and her 
lips shaped words she tried to make bitter: 

‘““Y our mother told me you'd turn on me.” 

“Then she knew you better than I did,”’ 
said Micky. ‘‘She’s pretty savvy. She 
knows her stuff.” 

His mother. Of course she knew her 
stuff. But Micky —tospeak of her like that! 
He was always so nice to his mother. 

“What did Ido?” She put the tips of her 
fingers to her eyes hard, she set her teeth, 
she tried to sound reasonable and calm 
about it, shaking with long difficult breaths, 
quivering on the edge of hysteria. ‘“‘I want 
you to tell me. What did I really do last 
night? Not a thing!” 

‘*No?” said Micky, half a world away. 

‘“What did I do? I want you to tell me!” 

“You kicked over an altar. That’s all.” 

“Micky, my heart!” 

He said, “It’s like any other woman's 
heart, isn’t it? —open to the public.” 

Except for the stark suffering in his face, 
she might have stood up to him, might have 
managed a show of rage. She began, chin 
in the air, with quivering bravado, “If that 
is what you think, you can go to < 

“Thanks,”’ said Micky,  unstirring. 
“Where do you think I am?”’ 

“Oh-h!"’ she cried weakly. “‘ You are a 
brute!” 

Her eyes felt charred, her mouth a raveled 
seam. So this was life! 

Micky said, coldly and distinctly, not 
softening, seeming merely grimly curious: 
‘‘How many men have you been in love 
with, anyhow?” 

‘“‘Never, Micky—never really in love 
with anyone but you. I swear, Micky.” 

“But you like the sample.”’ He put his 
head down in his hands with a queer un- 
happy sound, between a laugh and a groan. 

““What do you mean, Micky? You're too 
horribly cruel.” 

“Plain enough,”’ he told her—‘‘plain 
enough.” Lifting his head, again staring 
at her out of narrowed, embittered eyes, 
“You can hear a whistle down the street, 
can’t you, as well as the next one?”’ 

“I barely spoke to him. Simply too ri- 
diculous. What did you want me to do?”’ 

She fought desperately to be convincing 
and conciliatory and resentful, all at one 
time. Difficult to be utterly sure of her 
resentment, remembering the dark one’s 
amazing murmur: ‘Let me take you 
home.”” Remembering how the queer devil 
in her had listened and waited. 

Micky wasn’t looking at her, wasn’t 
gauging her resentment or her convincing- 
ness either. He was sitting, slumped down 
in the wing chair, looking at the toes of his 
shoes, his face very tired. 

He said, “‘Every woman I've ever cared 
for has let me down, beginning with my 
mother. You're only one more.” 

Like sweeping her up into a dustpan; 
getting ready to throw her out. She set her 
teeth against a wail. 

“*Micky, what did I do?”’ 

As if he hadn't heard her, he went on with 
a terrible quietude: ‘‘Of course it’s no good 
looking for the real thing. That’s where 
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I’ve made a fool of myself. There isn’t any 
real thing, of course.” As if she were a 
handful of imitation pearls. 

She sobbed, ‘“‘ Don’t you know I love you, 
Micky?” 

A dull red burned up along his cheek 
bones, his eyes grew dark. ‘‘Sure, I know 
it! Me and the man around the corner. 
Only, that’s not what I was looking for. 
That’s not what I thought I had found.” 
He explained almost impersonally: ‘All 
this time I’ve been looking for something I 
could believe, something I could build on, 
see? Something worth spending all I had 
for. And I had quite a lot saved up. Where 
I made a fool of myself again was Who 
cares what I’ve got to spend or how I spend 
it? I’m just one more egomaniac gone 
wrong.” 

“T do 
to me.” 

‘*When I was a kid,”’ he told her, ‘‘I de- 
cided, considering all the evidence, that 
there was no such thing as love. It wasn’t 
till you came along that I gave it a chance.” 

‘Poor little boy,” she stammered— “poor 
little Micky!" 

“Not so poor as I am this morning. I 
had a lot of sense for a kid.”’ 

He wouldn’t see, he wouldn’t hear, how- 
ever she tried to tell him. 

“Tt wasn’t just the man himself 
couldn’t think that, Micky! 
was Adventure.”’ 

“And Adventure is good enough for you, 
if that’s all you want! What I was after 
was reality.”’ 

He shut a door in her face. 
door against her. She beat on it in vain. 

“Don’t you see? It was like something 
out of a book or a play—that was all. 
You've been telling me all along I wasn’t 
getting the real romance of England. Well, 
last night I did. I did, honestly.” 

Micky said, ‘‘ Yeah, I was there. 
you.” 

Almost wringing her hands, she insisted, 
‘*He was like Lord Nelson or something.” 

“‘Nelson,”’ said Micky coldly, ‘“‘had one 
arm and one eye. That johnny last night 
was fully equipped.” 

“‘Darling’’—she stifled a hysterical gig- 
gle—‘‘you are practical, aren’t you?”’ 

‘Am I?” said Micky. Not a flicker of a 
smile. 

‘*Well, then like Charles I or 

Micky said: ‘“‘What’s the good of talk- 
ing? You've been my wife two weeks and 
a half, and you fall for another man. It 
knocks me for a goal, but I admit I was a 
fool to expect anything else. Let’s drop the 
subject and go on from there—but with a 
new set of rules for the game. From now 
on you do your stuff and I'll do mine; no 
regrets and no anticipations.” 

A knife slipping into her flesh, a needle of 
ice in her brain. Micky dofhg his stuff 
Micky once more aware and desirous of 
other women. 

“I can’t bear you to say that! I can’t 
bear it!” 

She to have opened the door for him, 
with her own hands to have loosed him. 

“I’m afraid,”’ said Micky politely, ‘‘it’s 
all I’ve got to say this morning.” 

Softly, outside the peacock-blue curtains 
with their flame-hearted roses, a quiver of 
sound began, rippled uncertainly along the 
air, dragging a frail and poignant sweet- 
ness; chords like dimly shining stones drop- 
ping down through clear water; arpeggios 
like flung spray, sinking and dissolving. 

While she stood miserably dabbing at her 
eyes, swallowing to be rid of the horrible 
ache in her throat, a voice rose somewhere 
somewhere outside—outside the world of 
that darkened room where everything was 
falling to pieces about her, where Micky 
stood and looked at her with the eyes of an 
incurious alien. 


Ido! Micky, you've got to listen 


you 
He was he 


He barred the 


I saw 
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‘*Listen,”’ she said pitifully, to try and 
catch him back to some sort of conscious- 
ness of her, if nothing more. “Listen, 
Micky! Street singers! Isn’t that sweet?"’ 

Then while he still regarded her with a 
detached disinterest, unbearable in its tired 
calm, she flung herself upon him, digging 
her finger nails into his arms, frantically 
forcing him to attention. 

“Micky, listen! Listen! Do you hear 
what she’s singing?’’ He shook his head, 
he frowned, pushing her off. ‘‘No, no! 
You've got to listen! Darling, of course 
you don’t know! I forgot you can’t tell a 
tune, but that’s what it is just the same.”’ 

“‘That’s what what is?’’ He stood braced 
but unresponsive before her assault. ‘‘I 
can tell it’s a harp, if that’s all you mean.” 

“‘But you don’t know what she’s sing- 
ing—that girl in the street? Micky, it’s the 
tune I asked for last night—for the blond 
brother to play.” 

“You interest me.” 

“‘Don’t—don’t be so hateful and sarcas- 
tic! Don’t you see, he couldn’t play it.” 

“‘And what is that to me?”’ 

She lifted a tear-washed face, drowned 
imploring eyes, a blurred quivering mouth, 
fighting for her life. 

“It’s Fate—that’s what it is, Micky! 
Don’t you see? You've got to see! He 
couldn’t play it. He didn’t know it. It’s 
only for us—the song.” 

“‘How does it go?”’ asked Micky, still 
blackly aloof, still coldly resistant; but he 
began to listen, as if dimly he heard some- 
thing, as if a long, long way off he heard 
something coming. 

The voice in the,street outside rose high 
and tremulous and sweet. It cried and 
besought and remembered. Back of it, like 
leafy foam behind a bird, the harp wove 
sweetness, higher and frailer yet. 

In the darkened room the other voice 
began, husky with weeping: 

‘*Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar.”’ 

“Go on. What's the rest of it?” said 
Micky, inexorable. 

“‘T forget. Something about pale hands, 
pink tipped, like lotus flowers that 
bloom ”* Slowly she was remembering, 
slowly the hateful hideous aptness of the 
thing came home to her. ‘‘I—I had rather 
feel you round my throat, crushing out life, 
than bidding me farewell. Oh, Micky! 
Micky! Micky!” 

She broke into frightened sobbing. She 
locked slim strangling arms about his neck. 

As if he saw her through dissolving mists, 
as if from a long way off he saw her coming 
toward him. 

“*You poor kid,”’ said Micky unsteadily. 

He drew her toward the curtained win- 
dow. ‘‘Here! Want to throw your fates 
some money?”’ He dug in his pocket and 
brought out a shilling or so. ‘‘They saved 
your life this time,’’ he said, almost seeing 
her now, eye to eye. “‘Better let ’em know 
you appreciate it.” 

““Am I saved?” she demanded tremu- 
lously, passionately. 

Tossing his head as if to clear a fog from 
his sight: “‘ Throw it down to 'em.” 

He drew the curtain a very little to one 
side. Through a flood of June sunlight he 
and she looked down into a small court 
shut in by ancient walls, where, seated at a 
harp, was a man; where, singing at his 
side, stood a woman. All in rusty black, 
the woman—tidy black hat, shapeless black 
coat—the very sign and signature of re- 
spectable defeat was on her. And she was 
full of weary years. 

She folded her thin veiny hands across 
her waist, she primmed her pale starved 
mouth, she sang, sweet and high: ‘Pale 
hands I loved beside the Shalimar. Where 
are you now? Where are you now?” 

As for the harper—he was blind. 

Micky let fall the peacock-blue curtain. 
He caught the flame-velvet gown into his 
hard young arms as if defending it from an 
enemy in waiting—bravely defending it 
from moth and rust. 

**Let ‘em laugh,” he said, and shook his 
fist at the ceiling. Tears came into his 
eyes. His mouth twisted. ‘‘ Let ’em laugh,” 
said Micky, and kissed his love. 






























Dealers who display this sign can supply 
these items under the 4-Square Label. 
Each carefully manufactured for the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is intended. 
FINISHING LUMBER 
BEVEL SIDING 
COLONIAL SIDING - DROP SIDING 
SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
CEILING AND PARTITION 
SHELVING - STEPPING 
CASING - BASE - MOULDINGS 
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| Another Weyerhaeuser achievement 





EYERHAEUSER announced 4-Square 

Lumber less than six months ago. Its suc- 
cess was instantaneous. For its advantages are 
manifold—its improvements fundamental to 
the building industry. 


1 4-Square Lumber is improved lumber. It is the 

result of refined manufacturing processes. It 
is thoroughly seasoned. Cut to uniform dimen- 
sions and exact lengths. 


2 An important improvement! The ends of all 

4-Square Lumber are trimmed exactly 
square and perfectly smooth—eliminating all 
needless hand-trimming on the job. The sav- 
ing buys better quality lumber and leaves time 
for better workmanship. 


3 4-Square Lumber is packaged—not merely 
as a selling feature—but to protect the faces 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS =. 


UA 


REG.US- PA 


RE END 
LUMBER 


WHI 


Why the building industry 
has adopted this new lumber 


T. OFF. 


TE pINE 
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and square ends and to facilitate handling. 
4-Square comes to the job in perfect condition. 


4 The 4-Square Label enables the architect, the 
contractor and the man who pays the bill 
to identify this superior lumber instantly. 


5 The species is plainly printed on the 4- 
Square Label. Prevents mistakes or substitu- 
tion. Establishes confidence in all ‘concerned. 


6 The grade, also, is stamped on the label. 

Even experts often fail in judging lumber 
grades. Now anyone can be sure of getting ex- 
actly what he pays for. 


7 4-Square Lumber is guaranteed. Weyer- 
haeuser stands squarely behind every pack- 
age and every dealer who sells it. You can rely on 
your 4-Square dealer. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
District Sales Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO .- 


TOLEDO .- 


PITTSBURGH ~- PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORE 
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30.000 miles in 
26,326 minutes -- 


HS after hour— day after day — for 30,000 


continuous miles at over 65 miles per hour— 


a 


four Studebaker President Eights whirled around 
the Atlantic City Speedway to break all stock car 
speed records of more than 2000 miles. 


Three years’ normal mileage packed into less than 
three weeks! Weather temperatures often higher 
than 100 degrees made high motor heat still higher. 
Stops for tire changes, water, gas, oil, averaged less 


than 60 seconds! 


Never before has a motor oil been given such a cru- 
cial test. Yet, when the motors were torn down for 


inspection, there was no indication of unusual wear. 


Another demonstration of Pennzoil’s safety! Another 
proof of Pennzoil’s Supreme Pennsylvania quality. 
The same, identical quality of motor oil and gear- 
ease oil which were used by the record-breaking 
Studebakers is delivered to you by the dealer dis- 
playing the Pennzoil sign. 


For safety’s sake—for economy’s sake, use Pennzoil. 


HERE are many © 1928, The Pennzoil Co 


brands of oil 
closely copying the 
name and style of 
the Pennzoil trade- 
mark. Don’t be 
misled by similar 
sounding namesor 
theclaim thatsome 
otheroilis" justthe 
same.”” Insist on 
P-E-N-N-Z-O-1-L 
and make sure 
that you get it. 
Why accepta 
lesser quality? 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Oil City, Pennsylvania . Los Angeles, California 
Division Offices: New York . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Refinery: Oi! City, Pennsylvania 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
QUALITY 























The point to impress is that these Ger- 
man gymnastic exercises have little rela- 
tion to sports such as Britain and the United 
States, for example, know. Polo, tennis 
and football were almost unknown so far 
as the great mass of the people were af- 
fected. The one outstanding German out- 
door hobby is the walking tour. Wherever 
you go on the Continent you find a group 
of Germans with knapsacks on their shoul- 
ders, seeing the sights. 

Today Germany is swept by what is little 
less than a sports mania. Everybody is do- 
ing it. Some of the good American dollars 
which have flowed into the country since 
1925 in an almost unceasing stream have 
gone into the construction of huge stadi- 
ums. Such institutions were practically un- 
known before the war. Every town now 
has its athletic meets. You see marathon 
runners on the streets of Berlin and in the 
smallest hamlets. The German youngster 
is more concerned about the school track 
meet than about his daily lessons. 

According to Emil Ludwig, biographer of 
Napoleon and of the last of the Kaisers, the 
German sporting organizations had a bare 
1,000,000 membership in 1914. Now they 
have grown to more than 7,000,000. The 
100,000 members of athletic clubs in 1916 
have expanded to 600,000. Within the last 
two years the number of walking clubs has 
more than doubled. As recently as 1924 
the space devoted to general sports grounds 
in the Reich was equal to a little more than 
a square meter per head of the population. 
This year it is twice as much. 

The significance of this sports spirit can- 
not be too highly emphasized. Wellington's 
familiar remark that Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton shows how sports 
have influenced British character and 
achievement. Games are almost an ob- 
session with the British. Mussolini realized 
their value from the start. He has encour- 
aged the building of stadiums and vitalized 
athletic contests. 

As far as Germany is concerned, this new 
movement is of the utmost value. For one 
thing, it helps to subdue the war spirit. In- 
stead of conscription for military service, 
you have frank and enthusiastic volun- 
teering for constructive exercise. Muscle- 
bound indoor gymnastics havea strong rival 
in outdoor competitions which call for a 
keen mind and nimble limbs. 

Furthermore, in becoming a sports na- 
tion, Germany develops into a more ami- 
able playmate in international political and 
economic affairs. It will be easier to nego- 
tiate with her, because we all know that 
a sound elastic body makes for a normal, 
healthy outlook on life. 


Ups and Downs in Birth Rates 


As long as we are dealing with social 
Germany we may as well go the whole way 
and disclose a situation that recently came 
to light with the publication of the vital 
statistics for 1927. The well-nigh incred- 
ible fact was revealed that the German 
birth rate has declined to such an extent 
that it is practically as low as the French. I 
make this parallel because for many years 
France's chief apprehension was over the 
rapid increase in population beyond the 
Rhine. It meant what the Germans always 
called Kanonenfutter—that is, “‘cannon 
food.” Every male child born within the 
confines of that vanished empire was looked 
upon as just one more recruit for the 
Kaiser’s army, and he was. 

French fear was well founded. With the 
possible exception of Italy, the German 
birth rate increased more than that of any 
other European country. It reached high 
tide between 1874 and 1877, when it regis- 
tered 40.4 births for every 1000 of popula- 
tion. In the 80’s it went down to 35 per 
1000. Since 1909, when it was 30 per 1000, 
it has declined steadily until the year of the 
outbreak of the war, when it touched 26.8 
per 1000. During the Great War, as in all 
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other belligerent countries, it shrank rap- 
idly. The 1917 figure, for example, was 
13.9 per 1000. 

The hope that the birth rate would rise 
with peace to something like the old aver- 
age has not been realized. In 1921 it was 
25.3 per 1000; in 1922, 22.9; in 1925, 20.7; 
in 1926, 19.5. The ebb postwar figure was 
reached last year, with 18.3 per 1000. Con- 
trast this low with the French birth rate 
in 1927 of 18.2 per 1000 and you see that 
the two nations have reached what amounts 
to the same level, with Germany registering 
a far greater general decline than France. 

Germany, however, has one advantage 
over France in that her excess of births 
over deaths is greater. For 1927 the excess 
was 402,000, while the corresponding figure 
for France was 65,000. In making this com- 
parison the difference in population must be 
considered. France has a bare 40,000,000, 
while Germany’s roster, including the Saar, 
whose territorial fate will be decided by a 
plebiscite in 1935, is 63,000,000. At the 
close of the World War she totaled 67,000,- 
000. The Treaty of Versailles nipped off 
6,475,640 people. The loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine to France took out the largest 
number. The cession of Upper Silesia to 
Poland did the rest. 


Absorbing the Unemployed 


In this connection it is interesting to add 
that since the World War, decline in birth 
rate has been the order in Europe. It has 
affected even that super-incubator Italy to 
such an extent that Mussolini inaugurated 
a drive for babies last year. He set the 
vogue by having an increase in his own 
family. He said it was the first in a new 
series. England’s rate dropped to only 16.6 
in 1927 for each 1000 of population. 

These figures bring us logically to a factor 
that, almost more than any other, reflects 
the vitality of the German economic struc- 
ture. I refer to the decline in unemploy- 
ment. Again a comparison is in order, 
and this time distinctly to the Teutonic 
advantage. 

On January first of this year Germany 
had 1,037,000 idle workers. By June first 
this number had been reduced to 629,500. 
At the time I write the total is considerably 
lower. As in every other large industrial 
country, unemployment ebbs and rises, but 
Germany has a lower high—if I may thus 
term it—each year. 

German absorption of the unemployed is 
all the more remarkable because her work- 
ing population is larger by 5,000,000 than it 
was in the same area before the war. One 
reason is that not less than 600,000 young 
men, formerly drafted into the army each 
year, must now annually become recruits in 
industry and agriculture. 

In contrast with Germany's 500,000 job- 
less is Britain’s chronic idle host of 1,250,- 
000; this, too, in face of the fact that 
Britain’s population is approximately 14,- 
000,000 less. The fundamental reason for 
Germany’s mastery of the unemployment 
problem is that her people have both the 
capacity and the determination for work. 
Many British workers now regard the dole 
as their birthright and do not shy at what 
is becoming confirmed mendicancy. Their 
German colleagues, on the other hand, look 
upon unemployment insurance as a form of 
charity to be dispensed with at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Germany can assimilate unemployment 
because rationalization of her industries has 
created larger opportunities for the worker. 
It has brought about a complete regrouping 
of units so that each new combination can 
concentrate on a highly specialized process. 
Plants and methods have therefore under- 
gone a tremendous change. Specialization 
enhances efficiency and makes for selling 
power, which is shown in the expanding 
German trade at home and abroad. 

At the outset rationalization meant high 
production costs due to elaborate new 
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equipment installation. This was passed on 
to the consumer, who turned to a foreign- 
made product because it was cheaper. 
Early in 1928, when the new codrdination 
had been in effect for two years, costs began 
to come down, with the result that the 
domestic market has broadened. 

The full effect of rationalization can now 
be seen in a close-knit productive effort that 
is fast restoring the old German industrial 
supremacy. Today, as in that yesterday 
before the war, German output sets the 
pace for all Europe. One of the first 
recommendations of the conference on in 
dustrial relations and reorganization which 
is seeking to bring peace to long-harassed 
British industry was for the same kind of 
industrial regrouping that has re-created 
the Teutonic productive machine on a bet 
ter basis than ever before. 

I have chronicled the progress of Ger- 
man industry since 1919 so frequently in 
these columns that any reference to its 
background is superfluous. Two facts must 
be recalled, however, in order to appreciate 
the latest developments. The first is that 
Germany was the only European country 
with a definite program for industrial ex- 
pansion the moment the great guns ceased 
to boom. Other nations had speeded up 
production, but they lacked the technic for 
distribution. Germany had both. The 
second was the fact that the nucleus for big 
combination, of which rationalization is a 
phase, existed in a cartel system that, be- 
tween 1920 and 1928, has grown from 300 
to 3200 organizations. These national car- 
tels in some instances have developed into 
huge international groupings which chal- 
lenge the American product in the markets 
of the world. 

Although monarchy is dead in Germany, 
one remnant of imperialism persists. It is 
on the industrial side. Inflation bred a 
dictator of the type of the late Hugo 
Stinnes, who represented the production 
autocrat. Though he tied up an endless 
number of more or less unrelated enter 
prises into what aimed to be the greatest of 
all vertical trusts, his was the dominating 
will. It was a one-man show. With the 
collapse of the scheme after his death, the 
combine succeeded the individual as the all- 
highest in mass output. You have it in steel, 
chemicals, power schemes and coal 


The Chief Burden on Industry 


The full story of the astounding cohesion 
of German industry, as it fits into the inter- 
national trust movement, will be disclosed 
in a subsequent article of this series. Hence 
we are enabled to concentrate just now on 
the general scheme of industrial things, and 
also on activities— notably films and motor 
cars—that directly affect the United States 

The chief burden on German industry 
today grows out of social charges and taxa- 
tion. The cost of insurance for sickness, 
accident, disability, old age and unemploy- 
ment pensions is more than three times the 
prewar figure. Taking 1913 as 100 per cent, 
you find that for 1928 the rise is to 343.42 
per cent. This involves an annual charge of 
the equivalent of more than $1,000,000,000, 
more than half of which is provided by the 
employers. 

Taxes bulk big in the overhead. The 
Association of German Industries calcu 
lates that 63 per cent of the profits subject 
to assessment are paid in taxes. The great 
Darmstadter and National Bank, of which 
Jakob Goldschmidt is the dynamo, though 
disbursing a dividend aggregating 7,200,000 
marks, paid 9,400,000 marks in taxation 
last year. One of the largest industrial con 
cerns paid out 15 per cent of its capital 
250 per cent of the dividend disbursed— in 
taxes and social insurance 

Wages also present a serious problem 
Between 1927 and 1928 the pay of skilled 
labor increased 9.9 per cent and unskilled 
labor 10 per cent. The new political deal 

Continued on Page 113 
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to which I have referred, means that further 
wage increases will be demanded. The 
horny-handed are now in the saddle, and 
the first session of the new Reichstag is 
likely to witness the enactment of drastic 
legislation that will increase the overhead 
in industry. The workers have a consid- 
erable degree of justification, because in 
many parts of Germany the cost of living is 
in excess of income. 

Limitations of space prevent a detailed 
survey of German industry. A few in- 
stances will show how expansion, born of 
coordination, is consistently maintained all 
along the line, despite the tax and wage 
burden. This is particularly true of heavy 
metal output. The Steel Syndicate, com- 
posed of the four largest productive units, 
including the great Thyssen concern and 
the Rhein-Elbe-Union, plans to lead the 
world in steel output. The completion of 
its new units at Hamburg makes it the 
largest steel producer on the Continent. 

The increase in German metal produc- 
tion reflects the healthy state and growth 
of this dominating industry. In 1924 pig- 
iron production was 7,812,231 tons. Last 
year it went to 13,102,528 tons. Raw steel 
has expanded from 9,835,255 tons in 1924 
to 16,310,682 in 1927, while the figures for 
rolling-mill fabricates for the same years 
are 8,174,320 and 12,866,733 tons respec- 
tively. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy advance 
during the last twelve months was in the 
I. G., the chemical trust, which has consoli- 
dated its position as the outstanding indus- 
trial aggregation in the Reich. At no time 
in the entire postwar period did the Ger- 
man chemical industry exert such an inter- 
national influence as in 1927. It not only 
tightened the bonds with the Etablisse- 
ments Kiihlmann--the chemical trust of 
France—but also effected a union with 
kindred industries in Italy and Switzerland. 
These four groups now comprise what 
amounts to a huge continental chemical 
combine. The next recruit will probably be 
the vast Imperial Chemical Industries of 
Great Britain, which does for John Bull’s 
domain what the I. G. does for Germany. 

The I. G. has expanded its Leunewerke 
plant at Merseburg until it is now the larg- 
est air-nitrogen producer in the world. 
This establishment is writing itself into the 
history of these times because it includes 
the wing where oil is distilled from brown 
coal. I spent a day there last June and saw 
for the first time the process which is mak- 
ing the Reich almost independent of the 
natural petroleum product. Last year only 
30,000 tons of synthetic oil were produced. 
It will be more than trebled this year. 


From Small Beginnings 


Though German industry is trustified to 
a tremendous extent, some imposing con- 
cerns remain free from entangling alliances. 
A conspicuous example is afforded by what 
is usually referred to as the Siemens con- 
cern. It means the two combinations in- 
corporated as Siemens & Halske and 
Siemens-Schuckert. They comprise the 
largest producers of electrical machinery in 
Germany and compare with any similar 
organization in the world. For a brief time 
they were caught up in the web that Stinnes 
spun for his vertical trust, but regained 
their individual integrity with a break-up of 
his empire. 

The Siemens story is one of the most ro- 
mantic in the narrative of world industry. 
In 1847 Werner Siemens, a young artillery 
lieutenant, made an agreement with J. G. 
Halske, an obscure mechanic, to manufac- 
ture electric telegraphs in a small shop lo- 
cated in a Berlin back yard. They were 
barely able to raise the money to pay ten 
workmen. From that small beginning has 
developed what is now called Siemens-Stadt, 
which means Siemens City. It is located in 
the northwest corner of greater Berlin, 
adjacent to the township of Charlotten- 
burg. Here the works cover 200,000 square 
meters and employ 110,000 people. Most 
of the employes live in a model community 
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near by which expresses the last word in 
welfare, comparing favorably with the sim- 
ilar project supported by the Krupps at 
Essen. 

Siemens-Stadt is the seat of Siemens & 
Halske. At Nurenburg is the Siemens- 
Schuckert end of the business. This also 
represents the evolution from modest 
workbench to immense plant. Sigmund 
Schuckert, like Halske, was an ambitious 
young mechanic and attracted the atten- 
tion of Siemens. They formed a combina- 
tion that made things happen. Indicative 
of the world movement of German industry 
is the fact that the great Shannon hydro- 
electric scheme in the Irish Free State, 
which marks the first step in the economic 
self-determination of the new Ireland, is 
being built and equipped by the Siemens- 
Schuckert organization. 

No less romantic is the career of Prof. 
Hugo Junkers, whose name, already asso- 
ciated with fighting German aeroplanes, 
splashed on the world’s front page when 
the Bremen, which he built, made the 
Atlantic flight from east to west. Thirty- 
eight years ago Junkers was regarded as a 
harmless crank in the little town of Dessau. 
In his little shop he experimented with 
calories and finally evolved a calorimeter. 
His first practical success was with a gas 
oven. He then turned to oil motors and in 
1910 built his first all-metal aeroplane. To- 
day the Junkers machines are used wher- 
ever the conquest of the air is known. At 
severty he is hale and hearty and the head 
of an immense business. 


The German Press 


When you go to the great Tempelhof 
airport on the outskirts of Berlin, you can 
see any day a flock of yellow aeroplanes 
with the name Ullstein painted in black. 
Morning and evening they start on a reg- 
ular schedule for all parts of Germany, 
carrying huge bundles of newspapers hot 
off the press. Inno other European country 
is the distribution of daily journals so swift 
and highly organized as in the Reich. This 
is because the name Ullstein has become 
associated with keen newspaper enterprise 
and big circulation. Again you have the 
kind of romantic success that links small 
beginning with large growth. 

Leopold Ullstein, founder of what has 
come to be known as the House of Ulistein, 
was the son of a Leipsic paper manufac- 
turer. He came to Berlin in his twenties 
and established a paper firm of his own. It 
was not until he was past fifty that he ac- 
quired a newspaper, the Berliner Zeitung, 
first of a chain of dailies, weeklies and mag- 
azines that now comprises the largest 
publishing entity in the country. The UII- 
stein group includes the Berliner Morgen- 
post, with a circulation of 584,020, the 
Sonntags Ausgabe with 626,720, the Berliner 
Illustrirte Zeitung with 1,713,200, the 
Berliner Zeitung am Mittag with 168,170, 
and the Vossiche Zeitung with 54,280. The 
last-named paper is the oldest in Berlin. 
The total circulation of the Ullstein publi- 
cations is well over 3,000,000. 

Leopold Ullstein’s five sons now conduct 
the business, control of which still rests 
completely with the family. It is a sort of 
newspaper hierarchy with a strong clan 
spirit. The main plant covers an entire 
block in the heart of Berlin. There is also 
a larger establishment at Tempelhof, where 
books and periodicals are made. 

This reference to the Ullsteins brings to 
mind the fact that in Germany, as in Eng- 
land, strong personalities are the rule in 
big journalism on the proprietor side. 
Rudolph Mosse began with a small adver- 
tising agency and rose to be owner of the 
widely circulated Tageblatt and the Acht 
Uhr Abendblatt. Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, 
called the German Northcliffe, owns the 
Lokal Anzeiger, Der Tag, and the Wolff 
Telegraph Agency, which is the German 
Associated Press. Unlike Northcliffe, how- 
ever, he is a big industrialist with many 
commercial ramifications. Among other 
things, he is the most important figure in 
German film production, being president 
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There is no more impressive evidence of 
the expanding Germany than in the resto- 
ration of her shipping. On the day the war 
broke out she had 4935 vessels with a total 
gross tonnage of 5,238,937. Only Great 
Britain exceeded her. On July 1, 1919, the 
German flag flew over 450,000 tons. 

Most nations would have been deterred 
by such an appalling shrinkage. Not so 
with Germany. Ships are as vital to her 
economic integrity as to that of Great 
Britain. She applied all her masterful 
energy to stage a come-back on the high 
seas. Old yards were enlarged and new 
ones sprang up, with the result that on 
June first of this year Germany had 2456 
seagoing vessels aggregating roughly 3,830,- 
000 gross registered tons. This amounts to 
nearly 75 per cent of the prewar tonnage 
and at present comprises nearly 6 per cent 
of the total world tonnage. Germany now 
ranks second in ship construction. Britain, 
of course, comes first. We are third, Hol- 
land fourth and Italy fifth. 

Although motor-driven ships are rapidly 
gaining in favor, steam-propelled tonnage 
in Germany exceeds the motor by more 
than eight times. This condition, however, 
is likely to undergo considerable change, as 
many of the new contracts are for motor 
vessels. 

The construction programs of the two 
leading German steamship companies 
show the almost feverish speed with which 
the fleets are being enlarged. The North 
German Lloyd has 182,000 tons under con- 
struction. These include the two 46,000- 
ton de luxe liners, the Bremen and the 
Europa, launched last August. President 
Hindenburg christened the former and the 
American ambassador, J. G. Schurman, 
the latter. The Hamburg-American Line 
has 150,000 tons under construction. This 
company has not gone in for big vessels. It 
exceeds the North German Lloyd, how- 
ever, in the extent of motor-driven vessels 
on the way. Many of the new Hamburg- 
American liners have American names, 
with Milwaukee naturally heading the list. 

The almost phenomenal increase in 
German shipping affords some food for 
American reflection. Although we have 
11,150,000 tons of sea shipping, we trail 
bebind Germany’s 3,830,000 tons in volume 
and vitality of business. The reason lies in 
German government encouragement of mer- 
chant marine along lines which promote 
initiative. Germany offered a considerable 
subsidy to the two big companies immedi- 
ately after the war, but only a compar- 
atively small portion of it was utilized. 


Having the Last Word in Travel 


Aviation rivals shipping in swift develop- 
ment. I have already stated that German 
machines carry more passengers than those 
of any other country. Seventy-seven air 
lines traverse nearly 250,000 miles every 
month. The Luft Hansa—the commercial 
aviation trust—is probably better organized 
than its competitors in England or France. 
Berlin is the hub of the most ramified sys- 
tem of air routes in the world. 

Germany will soon make a bid for long- 
distance supremacy with her giant air liner, 
the Graf Zeppelin, christened on July 
ninth, the birthday of the German airship 
pioneer whose name it bears. It is sched- 
uled to make its first transocean flight to 
the United States before the end of this 
year. Like the R-100, nearing completion 
in England, it is equipped for passenger 
service, with lounges, smoking rooms and 
a restaurant. The credit for a historic ad- 
vance in travel probably lies between these 
two craft. 

In all lines of travel, whether on land, 
air or sea, Germany is offering the last word 
in modernization. Pullman cars have at 
last been introduced. The Germans were 
the first European people to install long- 
distance wireless telephone service on ex- 
press trains. 
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With films and automobiles—two prod- 
ucts which vitally affect the American pro- 
ducer—the situation is not all to the good. 
In both of these activities you find that 
Germany, like the rest of Europe, seeks, 
through restriction of imports or tariff, to 
force the sale of an inferior home output 
at the expense of a superior foreign article. 
Governments and manufacturers areleagued 
to frustrate the will of the people. Motion 
pictures are an emphatic case in point. The 
German restrictive movement is part of 
what has become an international cam- 
paign to cramp our film style at every turn. 

During the war and until late in 1919 
a complete embargo existed in Germany 
against foreign films. In i920 an import- 
license system was introduced. Foreign 
companies could bring in pictures if they 
agreed to show German films abroad. As 
elsewhere, we dominated the situation, first 
because of the excellence of our films; sec- 
ond, because a contract for the release of 
German films in the United States had a 
greater value than one for release of Ger- 
man films in European countries. 

The moment Yankee pictures rode the 
high tide of popularity the Germans started 
to check them with what was termed a con- 
tingent plan. It inaugurated the quota 
system now in full swing in Great Britain, 
France, and to a lesser degree in Italy. Un- 
der it every German distributor and ex- 
hibitor was required to sell or show one 
German-made film for every foreign one 
that he handled or displayed. 


The European Film Bloc 


This proposition looked fine on paper, 
but it inevitably led to mediocrity in the 
home output. Realizing that it was neces- 
sary to produce more German films in order 
to get the American product that the great 
mass of the populace wanted, local com- 
panies made any old thing to meet the re- 
quirements of the quota. Overproduction 
of poor stuff followed and the German ex- 
port market suffered in consequence. 

The situation became so serious early this 
year that a modification was effected in the 
one-to-one contingent. It permits foreign 
films—we supply 75 per cent of them—to 
come in on aratio basis. Imports are based 
on former presentations. For every two 
American pictures shown in previous years, 
we are now allowed one new one. It gives 
us a better showing than was possible under 
the one-to-one scheme. Although they 
have greater freedom of action, German 
film producers have not risen to the oppor- 
tunity. They are strong on direction, but 
comparatively poor in performance. 

Reflective of the growing anti-American 
mood in films was the international film 
congress held in Berlin iast August with 
600 delegates present. They represented 
every producing country except the United 
States. The invitations to the Americans 
were delayed so long that they could not 
arrive in time. The congress, at the insti- 
gation of Hugenberg, voted for an all- 
European film bloc, to be solidly aligned 
against Yankee pictures. 

The inconsistency of the German- 
inspired move against foreign films is 
obvious when I say that the Germans them- 
selves have been more agitated about trade 
barriers than any other European people. 
They know what restriction means because 
they are up against it on all sides. The 
trade war with Poland persists. Czecho- 
Slovakia and most of the new Baltic States 
also discriminate against German products. 
At the economic conference held in May, 
1927, at Geneva, the Teutonic delegation 
raised a great hue and cry against all re- 
strictive measures, yet they were the first 
to impose handicaps upon alien films. 

They are also trying to place obstacles in 
the way of foreign-made automobiles. This 
is a direct blow at the United States, be- 
cause our cars lead all the foreign makes in 
use. In many respects Germany is the 
best undeveloped automobile market in 
Europe. The total passenger-car registra- 
tion is 332,000, while output, excluding 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


EAWVERS © MERCHANT 
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COMES THE 
SAME STORY 


“IT IS THE ONLY PART OF YOUR BODY 
THAT MUST BE FITTED PERFECTLY” 


yx 


EALTH! You hear a lot about it nowadays. 

We are all thinking about it—watching 
diet, getting exercise, keeping young—" for our 
health’s sake.”’ 


We are telling this interesting story of 
“The Saving V” of Footsavers— 
for your health’s sake 
To start with—every shoe begins life over a 
wooden mold or “last."’ The “last”’ gives the 
shoe its shape and fit. 


EXS> 


PORTRAIT OF A SHOE “LAST” 
Now what happens when the last isn't shaped 
exactly like the foot? Simply this: Either your 
foot must change the shape of the shoe or allow 
the shoe to distort the shape of your foot. Call it 
“breaking in a new shoe” if you will, but it is a 
hard job and a needless one. 

When we designed Footsaver lasts we did that 
for you. We studied thousands of feet before we 
made one last. All the peculiarities of the normal 
foot are there. That’s why Footsavers fit so per- 
fect/y from the start. 


WHICH Is RIGHT? 
Most lasts seem to take it for granted that your 
heel is sharp and L-shaped. Look at your own 
heel. You can see it’s not. 

Instead, your heel is curved—first in, then out, 
then in. That's exactly the way the heels of Foot- 
saver lasts are shaped. It’s the only way to build 
a shoe and have it friendly to your heels from the 
start. 


yi 


a FACT ABOUT ARCH ,, 


ST 


What a world of difference the right arch makes 
What is right? Look at your footprint for the 
answer. It isn’t flat across the bottom. Along the 
outer side it rests firmly on the earth. Only along 
the inner side, in the instep, it is arched 

Ordinary lasts ignore this difference in the left 
and right sides of arches. Footsavers don't. That's 
why Footsaver shoes direct the tread of your 
feet where the tread naturally falls—why they 
fit, perfectly 


MEET YOUR LITTLE ARCH 


Footsavers’ interest in your arches doesn’t end 
with lasts. You've two important arches. Both 
need support and exercise. Meet first, your little 
arch. It crosses your foot just back of the ball 

Barefooted, the soft earth supports it. Foot 
savers do the same. How? With arched layers of 
soft, flexible leather. And you'll be surprised how 
much comfort they add 





9 
NOW COMES “THE SAVING V 
Then, there's the long arch. Nature's idea of 
correct support for it Was springy earth Foot 

savers have duplicated Nature with a built 
support of springy stcel The Saving V."" You 
can t see it, but you'll quickly feel its comfort 

It gives and takes like a shock 
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FOOT-SAVERS 


THE ONLY SHOE WITH’THE SAVING V' 


absorber. Down goes your foot—arch yvicldit 


yet supporting. Up you stey Up comes ‘The 

Saving V"' of the Footsaver Arch—litting, light 

ening, supporting the burden of your entire bod 
No wonder Footsaver wearers say It’s lik 


walking on air—whbat a difference, what 
provement over ordinary shoes 





“THE SAVING V 
Vv 


STYLE PLUS COMFORT PIUS HEALIN 


Footsavers different. But don't think for 
minute they are “hospital” shoes 


Lasts and I 


arches are important 


is equally so. That is why Footsavers were mad 


to dress your feet in smart and becoming styk 
made from the finest leathers, in the best accept 
stvles a gentleman S shoe in every sense 

Yes It is the only part of your body that 
must be fitted pertectly and @ pertcc | Do 
you know a better answer to both than Fo 
savers? Reasonably priced from $12 to $14 th 


pall 


Where are Footsavers sold? 


How can I see the new fall styles? 


We will gladly answer both gq tion ind 1 
our answe vill ¢ The S \ 
tcresti book] | 

n t! vc 

of vour nearest Footsavet ler. D 

off Mail the ¢ f \ 


FOOTSAVERS ARE MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
BOSTONIANS—SHOES FOR MEN 
Whitt Ma 


Makers of Men’s Quality Shees j — 


for over 50 Years f ih Ss 
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Your local Alliance Agent 
will help you keep in step 
with the modern trend 
toward the elimination of 
all needless fire hazards 
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Continued from Page 114) 
trucks, will barely reach 70,000 this year. 
In Britain we face strong competition in 
the Morris car and in France with the 
Citroén product. This does not obtain in 
Germany, where the production of the 
largest plant is only 3000 a year. It is the 
only important industry which lags, largely 
because most of the manufacturers have 
big side lines, such as bicycles and motor- 
cycles. 

It naturally followed that American 
makers started a big drive in Germany. 
Some of the larger ones erected assembly 
plants representing an investment of not 
less than $15,000,000 and built up selling 
organizations throughout the country. 
Cars could be assembled and sold at a fair 
competitive price because the duty on parts 
did not exceed 12 per cent ad valorem. 

This did not please the Germans, so they 
started an agitation for a higher tariff. Last 
December the Reichstag voted to raise the 
duty on automobile parts to the same rate 
charged for finished cars, an increase, in 
some cases, to more than 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

It looked at the outset as if the Amer- 
ican assembly plants would have to go out 
of business. On July first of this year a 
modiiication went into effect which lowered 
the duty somewhat. In addition, the Amer- 
ican makers have adjusted their operations 
so as to offset the excessive customs charges. 
Parts are imported in less finished form and 
the remainder of the finishing process is 
now done in the German plants. 

This look at German production can best 


| be rounded out with a bird’s-eye view of 


trade. The volume, especially in exports, 
which reached the prewar figure in April of 


| this year, maintains a steady expansion. 


There is a flaw in the picture, however. 
With the exception of 1926—a panic year 

an adverse balance has persisted since the 
Armistice. This is due, of course, to Ger- 
man dependence upon foreign foodstuffs, 
and raw materials such cotton and 


as 


copper. 
The biggest fact in connection with 
German trade is the increase in home- 


consumption capacity. For years the Teu- 
tons were obsessed with the idea of huge 
production. In this they followed a sort of 
single-track policy. Mass output rolled up 
impressive statistics, but it failed of profit- 
able purpose without mass distribution. 
Furthermore, the Germans concentrated on 
foreign business because it gave them a 
great kick and was part of a larger idea of 
world power. Before 1914 the German 
product had little competition in the inter- 
national market place. When we got into 
the game the principal outlet was curtailed. 
Germany suddenly found herself with a 
surplus of manufactured articles while the 
stream of imports kept up. In consequence, 
her trade deficit grew. 


Marketing at Home 


It was not until 1926 that the idea sud- 
denly dawned that instead of trying to get 
an emotion, largely for publicity purposes, 
out of foreign trade, the best selling bet was 
at home. An intensive drive for the domes- 
tic market began, with the result that 
every month now witnesses a definite ad- 
vance in business within the republic. 

The campaign for the home buyer is 
being developed along progressive Amer- 
ican lines. Newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, backed up by huge electric signs 
in the big cities, proclaims the virtues of 
German goods. The most radical innova- 
tion is installment buying. A year ago this 
idea was frowned upon by conservative 
business, not because of the fancied risk 
involved but because it was regarded as too 
revolutionary for the staid Teutonic tradi- 
tions. Chambers of commerce in Hamburg 
and elsewhere organized public campaigns 
against the movement. Most of the opposi- 
tion has now died down. Automobiles, 
radio sets, phonographs, clothing, house- 
hold equipment and furs are now being 
sold on long-term credits. The remarkable 
growth of German savings—for the first 
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quarter of 1928 they increased at the rate 
of 274,000,000 marks a month—has con- 
tributed to the business. 

Coincident with the intensive effort at 
home has developed a new drive abroad. 
During the past twelve months exports 
showed a 20 per cent increase over 1925, 
and nearly 62 per cent over 1921. The Ger- 
man exporter is now focusing his attention 
on the markets where we have risen su- 
preme. This is true of Latin America in 
general and of Mexico, Brazil and Argentina 
in particular. 

A special offensive to impress German 
aviation superiority is on. The Junkers 
Company has operated an air service be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Montevideo, while 
the Kondor Syndikat is developing an air- 
craft business, both for the operation and 
the selling of machines, in Brazil. The Ger- 
man trade eye is also turned toward China 
and South Africa. As before the war, 
efforts are being made to restart the flow of 
Latin-American, Japanese and Chinese stu- 
dents to technical schools in the Reich. 


Agriculture’s Strong Position 


Although Germany is increasing her 
domestic and foreign business, the trade def- 
icit remains almost immovable because of 
lack of self-sufficiency in food. The net 
food import balance is the crux of the situa- 
tion. In the matter of relief she faced two 
alternatives. One was to increase agricul- 
tural production through the drainage of 
swamps, and intensive farming. The other 
was a high tariff. This meant reciprocal 
tariffs in countries upon which the German 
exporter depended most for business. The 
former was adopted. 

Agricultural expansion, however, was im- 
possible without adequate financing. This 
has been afforded largely through American 
loans, which have helped to change the 
whole face of the German land map. For- 
tunately the technic for small farm loans 
existed. In many respects imperial Ger- 
many was the pioneerin land banking. When 
the war broke she had perhaps the most 
highly perfected of all systems for financing 
the farmer on easy terms. Inflation wiped 
out available capital. With the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark, what might be called the 
pipe system still existed, but there was no 
reservoir of capital to feed it. 

The reservoir was renewed through the 
establishment of the Central Bank of Agri- 
culture, organized in 1925, to act as the 
central institution for all existing German 
agricultural-credit organizations, some of 
which have been in existence for more than 
100 years. 

So far as agency is concerned, it is a con- 
tinuation of the Rentenbank which issued 
the Rentenmark, the first step in the stabili- 
zation of the currency, and is part of the 
rehabilitation scheme projected under the 
Dawes Plan. It has been principally 
financed through four American loans ag- 
gregating the equivalent of $135,000,600. 
Of this amount $105,000,000 was provided 
by the National City Company of New 
York. The remainder came from a syndi- 
cate headed by the National City Com- 
pany. 

German agriculture is now girded up to 
try to redress the trade balance. Though 
the country cannot make itself entirely self- 
contained in food, there is every indication 
that the import menace will be minimized 
to a very large extent. Imports reached 
the peak early this year and have since 
showed a decline. Through the develop- 
ment of synthetic products, notably oil 
rubber is also a near possibility some de- 
gree of independence in raw materials will 
further fortify the situation. 

German trade relations with Russia de- 
mand detailed analysis. Like every other 
national hope of economic kinship with the 
Bolsheviks, this one has practically foun- 
dered so far as satisfactory results obtain. 
The fundamental reason—it applies to the 
British and French efforts as well—is that 
officialized commercial intercourse is re- 
garded by Moscow as the justification for 
political propaganda. Every Soviet trade 




























































delegation is a nest of espionage and a foun- 
tainhead of agitation for unrest. 

Germany looked upon Russia as an all- 
important trade stamping ground, since she 
is near at hand and is also the highway 
for penetration in the Orient. She was 
especially desirous of cultivating the field 
because one of her strongest world competi- 
tors—the United States—has persistently 
refused to recognize the communist gov- 
ernment. By making every possible friendly 
gesture the Germans thought they could 
improve their business standing. 

This she did to the limit. The Russo- 
German Treaty was signed October 12, 
1925, with much acclaim. Within a year 
and a half the Germans had given the Rus- 
sians credits of 300,000,000 marks, or $75,- 
000,000, to finance imports of machinery 
and other finished industrial products. 
Germany nabbed the bulk of concessions in 
Russia. It looked as if the Red domain 
would prove to be an economic gold mine. 


Trading With Russia 


The usual thing happened. First of all 
Germany was flooded with communist 
propaganda, the full effects of which were 
revealed in the May election, when the rad- 
icals polled a huge vote. Steady increase in 
communist strength offered no serious men- 
ace to the country. The damage had been 
on the commercial side. Almost without 
exception, every German concession in Rus- 
sia, inciuding the huge Mologa timber un- 
dertaking, has proved to be a fizzle, and for 
a good reason. 

When Moscow grants an ‘“‘exclusive”’ 
concession for the mining of a product like 
manganese, she then goes into the same 
business herself. Although the Russian 
chervonetz has depreciated one-half, the 
government further insists that foreign 
concessionaires buy it for gold at the par 
value. 

By the first of this year the Russians had 
exhausted all their German credits. Al- 
though in arrears in payments to many 
firms, they asked for an additional credit of 
300,000,000 marks. When the Germans re- 
fused, they arrested three German engi- 
neers in the Donetz Basin on the charge of 
economic espionage, a performance emi- 
nently in accord with the Soviet idea of ob- 
taining favor through intimidation. The 
aliens were jailed, tried, and given heavy 
sentences before the German consul was 
notified of the event. This was in violation 
of the treaty of 1925. German resentment 
flamed. In March it looked as if the Reich 
would follow Great Britain and break off 
diplomatic relationship with Russia. The 
big business element, especially the Ruhr 
industrialists, staved off a rupture because 
of their large stake in the country. A truce 
prevails at the time I write. It appears un- 
likely that the credit increase will be 
granted. 

Russian trade statistics emphasize anew 
the fact that recognition of Moscow is no 
guaranty of trade with her. For the fiscal 
year 1925-26 Germany got 25.2 per cent of 
Russia’s imports. Great Britain was sec- 
ond with 18.6 per cent, and the United 
States third with 17.8 per cent. For 1927-28 
Germany’s portion increased slightly, to 
25.6 per cent. 

On account of the break last year Britain 
declined to 15.6 per cent while the United 
States advanced to 23 per cent. Thus, 
without the slightest impairment of our 
anti-Bolshevik position, we more than hold 
our own with nations that recognize Rus- 
sia. This state of affairs puts the quietus 
on the parlor pinks who contend that 
Soviet coddling is essential to trade rela- 
tions. 

Any estimate of present-day Germany 
must include an appreciation of the Amer- 
ican influence upon the expansion that I 
have tried to visualize. I have already re- 
ferred to the extent of our loans since 1925. 
They comprise 76.9 per cent of all the for- 
eign money that has streamed into the 
country. Further loans will be necessary, 
but they will be solely for industrial, and 
therefore, constructive purposes. The lid 
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has practically been clamped down on pub- 
lic borrowing because of the reckless ex- 
penditure of proceeds for what, in many 
instances, proved to be nonessentials. The 
Germans now realize that there must be a 
definite reason for every dollar borrowed. 

Capital is only one detail of our exports 
to Germany. We are also exporting fac- 
tories. Before the war we had only twelve 
branchindustrial establishmentsthere. The 
number has been increased to thirty-one. 
They make or assemble a wide range of 
articles, ranging from harvesting machines 
and cash registers to toys, chewing gum 
and breakfast foods. 

These factories emphasize a phase of 
American enterprise that few stop to con- 
sider. Except for a comparatively small 
number of large concerns—-they did not 
exceed fifteen-our manufacturers for- 
merly sold their highly specialized products 
abroad through agents. Today they build 
factories in the selling zones. They become 
part and parcel of the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

It not only makes for goodwill but also 
insures a large degree of immunity from 
tariff and other restrictions. On Septem- 
ber first there were 3000 American branch 
factories located in thirty-two foreign 
lands. 

What might be termed our regular ex- 
ports to Germany have undergone a big 
increase. In 1926 they aggregated $364,- 
061,630. Last year they reached $481 ,580,- 
787, a gain of $117,519,157. 

With the sole exception of the growth of 
our business with Canada, the German 
figures provide the most striking feature 
in American trade returns for 1927. Our 
best foreign customers are Canada, Ger- 
many and Britain. 

German-American relations were re- 
enforced this year by the enactment by 
Congress of the measure officially known 
as the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928. It provides compensation to Ger- 
mans, whether firms or individuals, for 80 
per cent of their property seized by the 
United States during the World War. 
Nearly $300,000,000 worth of German 
property, including ships, factories, land, 
banks and chemical patents, is now held by 
the Alien Property Custodian and will be 
liquidated during the next twelve months. 


The Economic Entente 


It is a fifty-fifty proposition, because 
American claims against Germany are also 
to be settled. They grew out of seizures of 
property as well as loss of life and limb re- 
sulting from submarine warfare. The orig- 
inal American claim totaled $1,479,000,000. 
The Mixed Claims Commission, set up by 
both countries as a tribunal, scaled this 
ddwn to less than $300,000,000. 

Sum up Germany and you have the 
picture of a revitalized people with vision 
concentrated on the future. The sense of 
defeat and disillusion is succeeded by a dis- 
tinct superiority complex. Political com- 
plications are much more remote than at 
any time since 1919, despite sporadic ef- 
forts to bring about a union with Austria. 
Sober-minded Germans realize that this 
Anschluss, as it is called, would imperil the 
come-back of all Europe. 

The Germans may start a drive to re- 
gain some of their lost colonies, notably in 
East Africa. This, however, is a long look 
ahead. More important just now is the 
steady development of the economic en- 
tente with France. Trusts are linking the 
one-time foes for combined effort at home 
and overseas. 

Just as the Dawes Plan put Germany on 
her feet, spanning the transition from 
chaos to cohesion, so will fixation and com- 
mercialization of reparations, the final 
stage of the experts’ scheme, mark the be- 
ginning of the new era of fiscal freedom. 
It will mean an added burden, but this 
responsibility, in turn, can only accelerate 
energy and output. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 


articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Europe 
The next will be devoted to France 
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Yale Door Closers 


Spring-Tempered Power 
Hydraulically Controlled 


The Yale self-generating door controlling power 
plant is simplicity itself. It is sturdy, has nothing 


to get out of order and has the highest efficiency 


The YALE DOOR CLOSER iss a door- 
closing power plant: perfect in action; 
made with the precision of a smooth- 
running engine; every part co-ordinated to 
the quiet closing of a door. As the door is 
opened the power of a highly tempered 
steel spring is stored up waiting for release. 
As the hand leaves the knob, the spring 
unwinds, promptly starting the closing 


action, and at the right moment, controlled 





by a piston working within its cylinder 


against hydraulic pressure, the door gradu 


Interior view showing 


: ally loses momentum and comes to a quiet 
construction of 


Yale Door Closer 


stop as the latchbolt clicks in the jamb. 


Built to precision accuracy, by the makers of the 
famous Yale Locks, Yale Door Closers represent 
the very finest construction. Send for booklet “At 


Your Service’’. 


The Silent Mechanical Doorman 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Corin., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 




















YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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S =the most expensive 


is found in thousands 











of motors the morning after 


winter comes 


T happens every fall. Mild October days lull 
car owners into a false sense of security. Cold 


weather seems a long way oft. 





Then, suddenly, one November night, winter rides 
down from the north and finds thousands unpre- 
pared. Cars stand exposed in front of houses. Cars 
shiver in unheated garages. 

The next morning come dismal discoveries. Frozen 
radiators—broken water pumps—cracked cylinders. 


Wrecking cars make hurried trips. Repair-shops do 


ae 


a thriving business. And the bills sent out a few 

weeks later add nothing at all to Christmas cheer. 
Why gamble with approaching cold? Why need- 

lessly risk an expensive motor? Once a motor has 


been frozen it is never as good a motor again. Take 


five minutes today and have your dealer safeguard 
your car with Denatured Alcohol. He knows the 


exact amount you need. Also get a supply of Denatured 





Alcohol before it 1s too late and keep it in your garage 








Theatre Tickets Climbed to $150 


for emergency use. 
Wi} " Vercury Dr pped a7) Zere a ‘ 





Ju 1 @ itttle thoughtiessne on @ x 
r's night and a frozen radiator Why DENATURED ALCOHOL 
ss haa: AOE ea selaes, drs. is the best anti-freeze | 
Gorham Ger h of R Nw, ¥. - ° 
MONG many anti-freeze preparations, Denatured 


Alcohol is the choice of a vast majority of all 
carowners. There are many reasons for this preference 
Denatured Alcohol is simpler to use than any other 


anti-freeze. It does not require the special adjust- 








DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Use it early enough 
Use it often enough* 


“Tt cost me $125 to park for less than an hour.—No, the $125 U ; | hh 
asn't p ‘ Herbert G. Stafford of Wakefield, Sé it ale enoug. 


a police fine, vrite 








N.Y.“ It's what I had to pay in repairs after freezing my motor.” 
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ment and tightening of the motor needed with most 
other anti-freeze preparations. 


Denatured Alcohol will not harm your motor. 


It does not corrode or eat the metal and rubber of 


the cooling system as many chemical preparations do. 

Denatured Alcohol does not seep out as other prep- 
arations have a marked tendency to do. 

Denatured Alcohol is more economical. An entire 
winter's supply costs considerably less than any 
other anti-freeze. 

Denatured Alcohol is more convenient to buy. You 
don’t have to shop for it. Any dealer can supply you. 

Play safe this winter. Use Denatured Alcohol early 
enough, use it often enough,* use it late enough and 
avoid cold weather troubles. The Industrial Alcohol 
Institute, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


* This takes the guesswork out of 
anti-freeze protection 


The Alco-Tester instantly shows the 
lowest temperature at which your car 
is protected against freezing. And the 
Denatured Alcohol Protection Chart 
shows the additional quantity needed at 
any lower degree. Send $1.00 for Alco- 
Tester and Chart. The Industrial Alco- 
hol Institute, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





ice in the world 
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The maker of your car approves 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Denatured Alcohol is the only anti-freeze that 
meets the approval of every manufacturer of 
water-cooled cars. More than half of the mar 


facturers specify it exclusively. 


In addition, Denatured Alcohol is approved by 
the world’s largest makers of automobile radiator 


MAIL.THIS COUPON ropDaAy 
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Whitaker & Co., Inc., 
distinguished New 
York tailors, say 
“The light in which a 
painting hangs has 
much to do with its ef 
fects on the spectator 
—and the way the trou 
sers hang may bring 
out or obscure the art 
of the <ailor, For that 
reason it is most satis 
factory to find the 
wearing of suspenders 
is becoming more 
general among well 
tailored men 





mart Shoulders are Wearing 
SUSPENDER S 
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HE smart heads which 

rest upon smart shoul- 
ders have accepted the 
viewpoint of the fashion 
authorities — “It’s the 
hang of the trousers that 
matters.” And Pioneer 
has brought smartness 
of color, originality in 
patterns, novelty in mate- 
rial, to transform suspen- 
ders from a mere utility 
into a symbol of smart- 
ness. See the new Pioneer 
Suspenders—and Brighton 
Garters—for harmony in 
dress. At the better men’s 


wear shops. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
Philadelphia 


For 51 years manufacturers of 
PIONEER SUSPENDERS 
PIONEER BELTS 
BRIGHTON GARTERS 
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THE MYTH OF PROFITLESS 
PROSPERITY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


that such tiny concerns fail; it would be a 
sheer miracle if many of them, having 
neither capital nor credit, could succeed. 
And yet many of them do succeed and grow 
big. Few larger corporations fail, and of 
those that do, at least three-quarters are 
reorganized so that the failure record is not 
even a roster of the number that turn up 
their toes and die. 

One of the surprising facts about failures, 
however, is the large amount of liabilities 
listed. The sum has been running around 
half a billion dollars and is roughly double 
the assets. Those statisticians who know 
more about business than merely the ab- 
stract figures seriously doubt that the ac- 
tual liabilities touch the figures listed. 
They are inclined to believe that the con- 
cerns on the point of failing include every 
possible contingent liability regardless of 
merit. For instance, damage suits are 
usually brought for much greater sums 
than the claimants hope to get. No self- 
respecting gold digger ever prices her heart 
balm at less than half a million, though she 
is often glad enough to get half a thousand. 

Business, quite contrary to the general 
belief, goes forward in a remarkably steady 
progression, considered as a whole. Carl 
Snyder, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has made extensive studies of 
both volume of business and profits, in 
which he has sought to reconstruct the re- 
ported figures and estimate the true net 
income of all corporations—the income be- 
fore deducting interest, dividends paid or 
management salaries. The true net income 
thus estimated is about twice as large as 
the net income reported by the corpora- 
tions, and undoubtedly more comparable 
with the net income from business as re- 
ported by individuals and partnerships. 
Mr. Snyder has discovered that the busi- 
ness of all corporations has, year in and 
year out since 1922, resulted in annual net 
profits of around 10 per cent on gross in- 
come. The years 1917 to 1919 were ab- 
normal in that prices were rising faster 
than costs and their profits scored from 16 
per cent to 12 per cent. Likewise 1921 was 
abnormal in that prices fell faster than costs 
and so the profits scored only 6 per cent. 
The average rate of profits to total capital 
involved also runs very close to 10 per cent 
and seems to be very steady. This is only 
for corporations, but he believes that the 
profits of individual enterprises and part- 
nerships will average up in about the 
same manner. That is an astounding sta- 
bility and may serve to start some business 
men wondering whether the anxious hours 
they spend in the watch towers looking for 
the first signs of business conflagrations are 
not hours wasted. 


Income for the Lean Years 


Everyone is interested in profits, for out 
of them comes the money for future ex- 
tensions which will earn more wages and 
more profits. But the man who works for 
a wage or a salary is first of all concerned 
with the amount of business being done. 
For out of that comes his chief income and in 
times of stress he could, if necessary, man- 
age well enough without any income from 
investments. The tendency in well-directed 
corporations is toward keeping dividends at 
a fair average rate and well within profits, 
so that they may be paid out of surplus in 
years when profits would not warrant the 
payment of any dividends. That is the pro- 
gressive policy and it is accompanied by 
the firm policy of continuing high wages 
and salaries. Therefore gross income is per- 
haps a more important factor to most peo- 
ple than net income. 

To the estimates of true net income of 
corporations, Mr. Snyder has added the net 
income as reported by individuals and part- 
nerships from business, obtaining an esti- 
mated total net income from all business. 


By assuming that the percentage of net to 
gross income was the same for all business 
as for corporate, he further deduced figures 
for total gross income from all business. In 
1919 this estimate was $145,000,000,000, in 
1924 it was $188,000,000,000, and in 1926 
it was $222,000,000,000. One curious fact 
shown by these tables is that the years of 
business depression are not nearly so bad as 
they are supposed to be—in point of gross 
business done. The gross business income 
of 1921 was $149,000,000,000 and of 1922 
was $143,000,000,000. These represent a 
drop from the $170,000,000,000 gross in- 
come of 1920—which was inflated— but are 
not bad in comparison with 1919. 

Another point of great importance con- 
cerns the share of the total business done 
by the corporations. Reading only the cor- 
porate tax returns one gets the impression 
that the larger corporations are doing all 
the business. That is the conclusion which 
many have hastily arrived at, because 
when they had looked at the corporate re- 
turns they stopped further inquiry. That 
is why they spread the news as given in the 
first paragraph of this article. They did not 
know the whole story. 


The Individual in His Niche 


Actually the corporations have been do- 
ing an increasingly large amount of the 
business of the country, and the larger cor- 
porations have been doing an increasing 
amount of the total business done by cor- 
porations. But the total as done by individ- 
uals represents a growth which is probably 
proportionately greater than the growth of 
corporations. 

In 1919 the true net income of corpora- 
tions amounted to $12,617,000,000; it 
dropped to $5,858,000,000 in 1921 and for 
1926 the best estimate is $14,033,000,000. 
The figures for the net income of individuals 
in business stood at $3,878,000,000 in 1919 
and dropped to a low of $2,366,000,000 in 
1921 and in 1926 was estimated at $6,281,- 
000,000. There is thus hardly a comparison 
between the rate of corporate increase and 
the rate of increase among individuals. The 
actual dollar gain was less than $2,000,000,- 
000 for the corporations and more than 

2,000,000,000 for the individuals. 

But why, in view of these logical esti- 
mates from recorded facts, is there so much 
wailing about the individual being driven 
out of business? It is just another case of fig- 
ures being taken for what they are not and 
never were. If the individual is being forced 
out of business, then he is leaving in a most 
delightful manner with a lot of jingling 
coin. 

He is not being forced out. He is evi- 
dently finding a larger niche than ever for 
himself, although possibly not in the same 
places as before. There has never been a 
real fact to show that the sole proprietor 
was not a powerful factor in business. But 
we do not base our everyday conclusions 
on facts. We base them on the statements 
of someone who poses as an authority, and 
we seldom try to discover if the authority 
knows what he is talking about. 

If you will go back several paragraphs 
you will note that the net income of cor- 
porations in 1921 was very low— only about 
half as great as the incomes for the year be- 
fore or the year after. That isa large enough 
drop to suit the most melancholy, but it is 
nothing as compared with the drop in the 
returns of net profit for tax purposes. The 
corporations reported a net income of more 
than $8,000,000,000 in 1919 and nearly 
$6,000,000,000 in 1920, but for 1921 they 
reported less than half a billion—which is 
just the same as having one’s wages drop 
from eight dollars down to fifty cents a 
week. That is not a drop; it is a smash. 

And a great many conclusions have been 
drawn from those figures as to just what in 
an awful way can *appen to business in 















hard times. But with the addition of a few 
figures the picture changes. Those cor- 
porations, during that doleful year of 1921, 
paid more than $2,000,000,000 to their of- 
ficers in the way of salaries and more than 
$3,000,000,000 in interest on their obliga- 
tions. Adding these sums to their reported 
net income gives a figure of nearly $6,000,- 
000,000—or as much as the whole reported 
net income of the preceding year. Business 
did not quit; it circulated a large amount 
of money. One has only to look about to 
know that business never quits and never 
can quit. We may not eat much terrapin in 
hard times, but still we eat. We may not 
buy much clothing, but still we have to go 
about somewhat dressed. And so on and 
so on. The absolute minimum of business 
that has to be done amounts in this great 
country to an enormous sum. And so, 
though being kidded by experts is educa- 
tional, it is not well to take the education 
too seriously. 

Every line of business and every business 
in every line is not always prosperous at the 
same time. A universal prosperity would 
be a bad sign, for it would show that no 
progress was being made anywhere and 
that we were in for trouble. Some lines of 
business are up while others are down. 
And not every unit of every line of business 
is prosperous when the line as a whole is 
doing well. By the same token not every 
unit is down when the line as a whole is 
down. That accounts for the number of 
corporations that are in the class of report- 
ing no net income by accident as opposed 
to the corporations that are permanently 
in that class by design, and hope to stay 
there unless the law drags them out. 


Prepared for Bad Business 


The involuntary denizens are not the 
same each year. Sometimes these tran- 
sients are there because they are actually 
spending more money for improvements 
than the corporations that gayly claim to 
be earning money. The cost of a certain 
amount of changing about and revamping 
is chargeable, under the revenue laws, 
against net income. And in these days 
when companies, to earn good profits, have 
to keep their plants and machinery in the 
front rank, the items of expenditures to 
keep pace with scientific progress form an 
important section of the income of the 
country. 

When a plant refits it may show a deficit 
for the year, but that deficit turns up as 
profit for some machinery or building 
concern. The railroads are not in the high- 
profit class, but they usually spend three- 
quarters of a billion a year in betterments. 
A baking company in two years spent 
$5,000,000 in changes, and enough of this 
was deductible to keep the company away 
from reporting a net income, but when the 
changes were finished the net income 
jumped 70 per cent although the gross 
business went up only 9 per cent. It costs 
the motor companies other than Ford about 
$75,000,000 a year to bring out new models, 
and it has cost him much more than that. 
The bulk of this expenditure is deductible 
from income for tax purposes. The radio 
seriously affected the phonograph business, 
but the leading company, by spending a 
deal of money, quickly got on its feet again. 
One of the leading radio companies has 
been so busily plowing back its earnings 
that it has never declared a dividend, al- 
though its stock is among the most active 
in the market. 

Take a whole industry in a good year: 
Out of twelve rubber companies, seven re- 
ported increased profits and five reported 
decreased profits. Of these five, three had 
actual deficits after charges and a fourth 
would have shown a deficit had it not 
drawn on reserves. The oil industry is a 
very in-and-out affair, and so is coal. For 
periods whole industries will show deficits, 
but there are always some companies in the 
industry that are making money. The 
textile industry has been depressed, but 
quite a large number of units have made 
more than satisfactory profits. 
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The larger the corporation the greater is 
its chance to avoid a purely sectional slump. 
If it covers a wide area of territory, then it 
will not have uniformly good business in 
each territory, but it will maintain a good 
average and that is the end toward which 
all business is looking. Some active manu- 
facturing corporations are rapidly becom- 
ing investment trusts as to a part of their 
income. One great electrical-manufacturing 
company last year drew more than 30 per 
cent of its total net profits from its owner- 
ship of securities in other corporations, 
few of which it owned outright. A food- 
manufacturing company is now in so many 
related lines that it would seem almost im- 
possible for other than a very great change 
to affect it to a large degree. If the public 
should turn from coffee to substitutes, it 
has the substitutes; if tea is in high favor, 
it has the tea, and if chocolate should be- 
come the rage, then it has chocolate. The 
largest oil company could manage to main- 
tain itself out of what are now by-product 
enterprises if a substitute for gasoline were 
found, although more than likely it would 
have bought the rights to the substitute 
before it reached the market! 

There are many and compelling reasons 
for the concentration of business in a few 
corporations. It would probably cut out a 
deal of waste and provide larger incomes 
for everyone. As everyone knows, we have 
some very large corporations—at least 
twelve have assets in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. To hold them up for admiration is 
good Sunday-story material; to hold them 
for damnation is good radical-story ma- 
terial. But in a country with so much 
wealth as ours the wonder is that we have 
not more great corporations. The trend to 
larger units is marked in certain lines, but 
these larger units represent a diffusion of 
wealth and not a concentration. 

Shortly after its organization in 1901 the 
United States Steel Corporation had about 
15,000 stockholders; today it has nearly 
100,000 common-stock holders and the av- 
erage holding is only 70 shares. Only the 
finance and high executive management are 
centralized; the ownership and operations 
are much more completely decentralized 
than a garage worth $20,000 and operated 
by the proprietor. 

The casual reader of the newspapers, see- 
ing that a great number of shares of Steel 
Common are traded in every day on the 
New York Stock Exchange, imagines that 
the capital stock is only something to gam- 
ble in. Once upon a time that was almost 
true. Stock available for general trading is 
commonly held in the names of brokers; a 
fair gauge of the speculation in a stock may 
be had by seeing how much of it stands on 
the corporation’s books in brokers’ names. 
In 1904, 65 per cent of Steel Common was 
in brokers’ names; today only 24 per cent 
is so registered. 


The Rich Man’s Pet 


Exactly the same process has been going 
on with all the established stocks. A recent 
questionnaire sent out to the corporations 
whose securities are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange showed that they had, 
within five years, added a total of around 
1,000,000 names to their lists of stock- 
holders. Of course the list must have many 
duplications, but at that the figures are sig- 
nificant. And of all the corporations in the 
country only slightly more than 1000 are 
listed. 

Wealth was considerably more concen- 
trated twenty-five years ago than it is to- 
day. In 1901 the New York Exchange had 
376 issues listed and they fairly represented 
the bulk of the business of the country. 
Each stock or group of stocks was known 
by the name of some rich man who was 
supposed to be the largest holder--and 
manipulator. Today the list is almost three 
times as large and no stock of repute is 
known as the child of any rich man. The 
market value of these stocks runs any- 
where from $100,000,000,000 up. In an 
aggregation of that sort a billion-dollar 
corporation, although brilliant, does not 
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The lowest surface temperature ever officially recorded in the United 

States was 65 degrees below zero at Miles City, Moutana From 

that town, Mr. W. W. Porter writes with reference to last winter 
We experienced some very | temperatures, but } 
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Modernistic wa l- 
nut cabinet, with 
satinwood border. 
Dynamic Power 
Speaker built in- 
to the cabinet. 
fhe purely elec 
trical radio is 
double shielded 
with illuminated 
single dial control. 


Price $320 


(withoat tubes) 


The SONATA 
Louis X VI console of 
walnut and satinwood, 
Purely electrical radio. 
Double shielded, single 
dial contro}, with ballt-in 
fbynamie Power Speaker. 


$475 (without tubes) 


The NOCTURNE 


Console model of wal- 
nut veneer, with built- 
in Dynamic Power 
Speaker. Purely elec- 
trical. Uluminated 
single dial control. 
Double shieided. Eight 
tubes. 
Price $295 
(without tubes) 
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CONCERTO 


Amrad Electrical Radio 


OU touch the switch of 
your Amrad radio — and 
from the depths of the beauti- 

ful cabinet there comes a tone that is 
rich, pure in quality and subject to every 
modulation from the trill of a piano or 
the murmur of a cello to the peal of a 
great organ or a grand opera finale. 
For the Amrad Radio Receivers of the Symphonic 
Series are designed first of all to give the listener 
the most magnificent tone production possible to 
achieve. To this end five great engineering labo- 
ratories have contributed their utmost to perfect 
the audio system, and to insure it Amrad has built 
into each of the Symphonic models a dynamic 
Power Speaker. 
Before you buy axy radio—we urge you to hear 
the Amrad! Hear it if possible in your own home, 
in the surroundings where you can best appreciate 
both the loveliness of tone, and the charming ap- 
peal of the cabinets themselves. 


THE AMRAD CORPORATION 
Meproro Hivtsive, Mass. 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


J. E. HAHN 
President 


Amrad Receivers 
are all - electrical 
andeachhasa 
built-in Dynamic 
Power Speaker. 


Permit us to send 

you a beautiful 5 
brochure, describing 

modern radio de- Pw 

. A is) 

velopments and giv- 

ing full details of 

the Amrad line. 

We will also send 

the name of a near- 

by dealer who will 

be glad to give you 

a demonstration in 

your own home. 

Address Dept. P-8. 


Each receiver has 
an electric phono- 
graph _ connection, 
antenna switch and 
tone-control. 


Single dial control, 
with illuminated 
wave-length setting. 
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blind one’s eyes. Only one great corpora- 
tion is closely held in a single family. 

The growth of chain stores is taken as 
one of the prevailing concentrations of busi- 
ness. One grocery chain has about 18,000 
stores and will this year do a business of 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
New chain-store companiesare being formed 
every month and new stores are being 
opened every day. It takes a pamphlet of 


| 200 pages just to describe the existing com- 


panies and theirsecuritiesin the briefest way. 
There are now more than 50,000 chain 


| grocery stores and they do a vast business, 


but there are still nearly 400,000 independ- 
ent grocery stores left. The whole chain- 
store situation is up for adjustment, for 
there has been something of a boom in them, 
and some new companies have gone rather 
faster than the best judgment warrants. 
But there are many sound economic reasons 


| for the chain store, and one of the best is 
| furnished by a census of retailers conducted 
| in eleven cities by representatives of the 
| Bureau of the Census. They found 28 per 
| cent of the retailers doing a gross weekly 
| volume of only $43.47 and 18 per cent do- 
| ing a gross weekly business of $139.86. 
| Stores of such a size cannot decently sup- 
| port their proprietors on even an exorbitant 
| profit rate. Their owners would be better 
| off working for someone. 


The chain store is not, however, what it 
seems to be. Although it bears asa rule the 
name of the founder, only a few of the 
chains are closely held. Nearly all of them 
have their stocks listed and one concern 
has 9000 stockholders. The ownership of 


| the chain stores is more widely diffused 


than is the ownership of the small individ- 
ual stores. Only the finance and general 
direction are concentrated. The unit stores 
pay rent and wages in their communities 
just as do the individually owned stores 

except that they pay higher rents and 
higher wages. A chain-store manager com- 
monly earns more than the private store 
owner. In one chain of small department 
stores many of the managers earn in excess 
of $10,000 ayear. And the chain-store em- 
ployes have a continuity of income which 
the small individual proprietor has not. 
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Indeed, the large corporation as we know 
it is not an instrument for the concentra- 
tion of wealth but for its wide diffusion. 
That is being understood in a subconscious 
way. But also it is often misunderstood. 
A clergyman, reading that a motor com- 
pany had earned more than $200,000,000 
in a year, rose in his puipit and declaimed 
to this general effect: 

“The idlers whom they support find ex- 
cuse for fabulous expenditures under the 
plea of social functions in the South in the 
winter. In summer they amaze Europe 
with lavish display and extravagant liv- 
ing. In the face of all this there are 
4,000,000 men and women out of work. 
Something is radically wrong when a few 
can pile up such huge amounts of money 
when so many live close to want. . . .” 

That clergyman meant well enough and 
he thought he was saying something. But 
he had taken no trouble at all to look into 
the facts. Evidently he had read about the 
4,000,000 unemployed in the newspapers 
which is the only place in which any such 
number ever were unemployed. He had 
read nothing about the corporation except 
that it had earned a large profit. If he had 
been willing to read farther he could have 
learned that this corporation declared some- 
what more than half its profit as a dividend 
and paid it out not to a few idlers but to 
nearly 70,000 stockholders. In the nature 
of things not all of them could have been 
idlers. 

In the earning of its profit the corpora- 
tion created more than $1,000,000,000 of 
new wealth. It directly paid $300,000,000 
in wages to 200,000 workers located in 
plants in fifty cities. It bought from 6000 
concerns and it sold through 18,000 out- 
lets. That meant wages for at least 200,000 
more people. It paid a railroad freight bill 
of $75,000,000. Andsoon. Yet that clergy- 
man, without bothering to get the facts, 
applied an old formula of words to a few 
figures, and settled back as though he had 
said an important truth. 

Figures can be as deadly as drugs. A 
shot of one sort, and we are elated. A shot 
of another sort, and we are depressed. Why 
not have a Harrison Act for them? 


I LIKE DIVING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


aboard, so that a diver may get into it 
quickly. The chamber is used with safety 
after taking two stages of decompression 
in the water. 

He steps first into an outer chamber, 
called the airlock. The door is closed air- 
tight behind him, and compressed air is 
turned on until the proper pressure is 
reached. He takes off his diving suit in this 
airlock. Then an inner door opens and he 
can get into the inner chamber itself. 

Here he can wait out his time according 
to the table. If two or three men are in 
there at the same time, and it is time for 
one of them to get into lower pressure and 
gradually to normal pressure, that man 
can go into the airlock and the door can be 
shut behind him. Then, while the pressure 


| in the chamber is kept up, that in the air- 


lock can be “bled’’ down by opening a 
valve a little. 

At the far end of the chamber is another, 
smaller airlock, called the medical lock. 
Through it warm and dry clothes, food or 
reading matter can be sent in to the men in 
the chamber without lowering their pressure. 

The novice diver doesn’t learn all this at 
first. His early dives are in not more than 
fifteen or twenty feet of water, and his first 
time down is for only about twenty min- 
utes; so the matter of decompression isn’t 
gone into. His first lesson is the diver’s 
gear, which is fully explained to him before 
he puts it on. 

The suit is made of two layers of cotton 
twill, with a sheet of rubber cemented be- 
tween them. Laid out flat, it looks rather 
like a clumsily cut paper doll, for, of course, 
it is a one-piece suit, and incloses the entire 
body except the head and hands. Thesleeves 


end in elastic rubber cuffs that fit tight to 
the wrists and make flexible water-tight 
joints. The neck—which is cut down in a 
curve back and front—-has a pure rubber 
collar, or gasket. Inside this collar stands 
up an inside portion of the cloth, which is 
called a bib. The bib comes well up inside 
the neckpiece of the breastplate; the idea 
of it is to catch any water that may get into 
the dress through the helmet valves, and 
keep it away from the diver’s body. 

The breastplate of the dress, made of 
stout metal, fits the curve of the rubber 
collar, rides on the diver’s shoulders, and at 
its upper edge is circular to fit the lower 
edge of the helmet. Helmet and breastplate 
are made of tin-coated copper. 

When the diver has been helped into his 
dress the breastplate is set down over his 
head. On its lower edge, evenly spaced, are 
twelve metal screw studs; twelve holes are 
cut in the rubber collar of the suit, so that a 
stud comes under each hole. The collar is 
thus, so to say, buttoned onto the breast- 
plate. Four sections of metal strap, curved 
just like the lower edge of the breastplate 
and pierced with holes where the studs 
come, are put on outside of the rubber, and 
wing nuts are turned onto the studs and 
set up tight. That compresses the collar be- 
tween the breastplate and the straps and 
forms a water-tight joint. 

The diver’s helmet fits onto the upper 
edge of the breastplate. The two edges 
have an interrupted screw, which means 
that with only a quarter turn six or eight 
threads are engaged and a water-tight joint 
is formed. At the back there is a stop pin, 
which is turned down into a recess on the 

(Continued on Page 124 
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Overheated Homes and Common 
Colds Predispose toward 
Tuberculosis and Pneumonia 


—say Health Officers of 


225 Cities 
is only one feasible remedy: install an automatic 
regulator which “notices” a temperature change 
of only one degree and advances or checks the fire. 
Automatic Heat Control 


Prevents Overheating 
Over 3,000,000 people are provided with this 


The widely published results of a recent survey 
by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion contain a warning to every American fam- 
ily against the danger of overheating the home. 
Leaders of the medical profession almost unani- 


mously condemn overheated homes and frequent 
colds. These arch enemies of health are closely 


connected. Their relationship has been estab- 
lished once for all by the tests of Dr. CE. 
A. Winslow (Yale School of Medicine) in 
New York City schools. In these tests, over- 
heating the rooms by only two degrees caused 
a seventy per cent increase in respiratory illness. 


If you could have a heating engi- ¢ g 


neer make a 24-hour chart of the a 
temperature in your home with ny © 14 
old-fashioned hand regulation of TWh 

he heati l ‘ould be mh) 
the heating plant, you would be 

amazed at the variations. There 


Hold a Council of War 
Against the Common Cold 


protection. They enjoy real heating comfort with 
out ever touching dampers or drafts. At thesame 
time, they save fuel and have warm rooms to 
dress in every morning through clock control. 
Hold a council of war in your home against over 
heating. You can get action quickly from a near 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell service 
station. All winter to pay, on out 
p r Budget Plan. The complete story 
r of the new discoveries is told in 

i a our free booklet, “ The High Cost 
of Overheating.” Clip the coupon 
and mail it today for your copy 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., 


Executive Offices, Minneapolis 


Also Manufacturers of Jewell Temperature Reg 
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Do you think that the common 


cold is an important factor in re- 


ducing the resistance of the body 
to diseases of the respiratory tract, 


like tuberculosis, pneumonia, etc. 


In your opinion, is overheating of 


saieaanihianmaanitiaitiiel he 


living quarters an important factor | | 
in predisposing toward the above 


mentioned diseases? 


Yes 225 


No 25 
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Now... 


every home can have 


FLECTR 


One clock in the house that’s al- 
ways right for social engagements, 
business appointments, school 
hours and household schedules... 
the Seth Thomas Electric Clock! 

Plug it in any A. C. light socket 
like a reading lamp or radio. With- 
out further attention .. 
ent 


independ- 
element of 
it runs with 
lifetime accuracy; a master clock 


of the human 
regular winding . . 
for your other timepieces, at a 
purchase price little higher than 
ordinary clocks, and an operating 


cost of less than 2¢ a week. 


A tiny General Electric motor 
continuously winds the main- 
spring of the Seth Thomas 
Electric Clock and 
holds it alwavs 
at the 


The broad sill of a leaded casement windou 


is only one of many suitable settings for 
Erectric No. 10. 
carved base and polished mahogany 
case add beauty to the mantel shelf, 

. Base 20' 2 


£25.00 


Two-toned panels, 


highboy or library table 
ivte he s 


lightly higher in 


the F 


ar West and Canada 


the top of the 
bookcase. Grac 
raised bronze 1 


dial. 


it left 


















Height 9' 


ELectRri 
shape for many hard -to-fit-a-clock-to places 
about the house 
beautifully etched dial. 


SET 


IC TIME 


proper tension... never too tightly 
wound, nor too nearly run down to 
maintain its accuracy. 


And this accuracy further 
safeguarded by a marine, or lever 
movement . . which means that 
the Seth Thomas Electric Clock 
will give perfect results in any 
position . . just like a watch! 


Write 


Is 


for our new illustrated 


booklet showing different sty les for 
every room in the house—priced 
from $20.00 to $50.00. Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, 20 West 45th 
Street. New York City. 










ELectric No. l—a 
convenient clock for 
deskor dressing table. 
Mahogany case out- 
lined with exquisite 
boxwood inlay. 614 


inches high. $20.00. 


Execrric No. 21 is an ideal size and shape for 


radio cabinet, mantel shelf or 
eful case of polished mahogany; 
wumerals on a five-inch silvered 
$35.00. 


inches. 


No. 23, an excellent size and 


. Mahogany case 10 inches high: 
$50.00. 


H THOMAS 
CLOCKS 
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Continued from Page 122) 

| breastplate so that the helmet can never 
be accidentally unscrewed. A helmet has 

| four windows; the one directly in front is 

| called the face plate; there is another one 
directly above it for an upward look, and 
there is one on each side. The air supply 
comes through at the back of the helmet, 
in a curved connection called a gooseneck. 
Outside the gooseneck a safety valve—a 
non-return valve—is screwed on, and the 
air hose is screwed onto the end of the safety 
valve. 

This non-return valve is a mighty impor- 
tant thing to the diver. If his air hose 
should burst, or anything should go wrong 
with his supply from the topside, and there 
were no safety valve, the air inside the suit 
would escape back up through the hose and 
the water pressure would crush him. Even 
a slight pressure coming this way—we call 
it a squeeze—will kill. What happens is 
that the suit being flexible and the helmet 
rigid, the man is forced right up into his 
own helmet. 

So much for getting air into the suit. To 
get it out there is a regulating escape valve 
on the right side of the helmet between the 
face plate and the side window. The valve 
seats with the water pressure and against 
the air pressure inside—that is, when the 
air pressure inside is more than the water 
pressure outside, the valve opens and the 
air escapes. The valve has a spring and a 
regulating screw on the water side, so that 
a diver can regulate the inflation of his suit 
and make himself buoyant or reduce his 
buoyancy. Setting up on the regulating 
screw increases the tension of the spring, 
and holds more air in the suit. 


Staying Topside Up 


When a man is down you can really see 
him breathe, by the stream of bubbles that 
comes to the surface. And when a young 
diver is down, you can actually tell if he is 
nervous; the bubbles will come in sepa- 
rated puffs as he breathes excitedly. If he 
is calm the bubbles come almost without 
any breaks. 

The exhaust valve, or escape valve, has a 
stem right into the helmet, with a button 
on the end. If you want to let out air and 
both your hands are busy, you can turn 
your chin and push the button, opening the 
valve a little. Then, on the other side, 
there is a spit cock with a little handle out- 
side. You can blow water out of your bib 
by operating this valve by hand. 

The air hose, fastened to the safety valve 
at the back of the helmet, is led down and 
under the diver’s right arm. This first 
piece of hose is only three feet long. It is 
seized by a stop to the front of the breast- 
plate, and has between it and the first fifty- 
foot length a needle valve with a handle. 
With this the diver can control the amount 
of air coming into his helmet. 

The next provision in the suit explained 
to the novices is the necessity of keeping 
the diver right side up. If his suit got too 
much filled with air, the buoyancy would 
blow the diver to the surface. Also, the 
metal helmet being heavier than the lower 
half of the suit, he would capsize. So, first 
they provide canvas flaps on the outside of 
the legs, below the knees, and these they 
lace together, making the suit fit close to 
the legs. That keeps air out of the lower 
end of the suit. Then they put on shoes 
with wooden soles, weighted with lead; a 
pair weighs thirty-two pounds. 

Even now the diver is too buoyant if he 
has enough air in his suit. So a belt set 
with lead weights is put on and hung from 
suspenders over the shoulders; the belt 
weighs 100 pounds. To offset the danger 
that, if he should fall, the belt might slip 
up and hold him head down, there is a strap 
between the legs from the front of the belt 
to the back. This will always hold the belt 
down. The whole rig weighs about 200 
pounds; the helmet and breastplate make 
fifty-nine, the shoes thirty-two, the suit 
eighteen and the belt 100. A man doesn’t 


want to walk very far in it on the surface; 
, once under water, however, with the suit 
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inflated, the helmet and breastplate will lift 
right up off your shoulders, the belt will 
lose its feeling of weight, and you can walk 
about with little consciousness of lifting 
sixteen pounds at every step. 

In principle this diving dress is the closed 
dress invented by Augustus Siebe in 1830. 
Siebe had already invented an open diving 
dress as early as 1819. That one had a 
helmet and breastplate on a water-tight 
jacket. A combination suit, or long under- 
drawers, came up under the jacket to the 
armpits. The helmet had an inlet valve 
from the air pump and the exhaust air 
escaped under the lower edge of the jacket. 

A lot of work could be done in this dress, 
but it was a sure thing that the diver had 
to stay upright. If he fell the water filled 
his dress, and unless he was immediately 
hauled up he drowned. So Siebe went on 
working until he had made the closed dress. 

Even his first one was only an improve- 
ment on a suit invented by aman named 
Kleingert, in Breslau. He had an egg- 
shaped metal cylinder to go over the head 
and body, down to the hips, where it 
fastened to a tight-fitting leather coat and 
drawers. This helmet had two air hoses; 
on one was a mouthpiece through which the 
diver inhaled. He exhaled into the helmet 
itself, and the second air hose carried the 
foul air to the surface. He was carried 
down by two weights; when he wanted to 
come up he left one weight on the bottom 
attached to a hauling line. 

The first divers were just divers. They 
went overboard on the half shell, so to 
speak, and stayed down as long as they 
could hold their breath. They went for 
oysters and sponges, and this kind of diving 
is done today in Ceylon and in the Mediter- 
ranean. Men have always been trying to 
invent some way of working under water. 
Some of them worked out diving bells, 
some of them diving dresses and both 
methods are in use today. The diving bells, 
however, have mostly become caissons. 

There have been many improvements in 
the Siebe dress, and the greatest one has 
been made within the past two years. That 
is an improvement in the telephone, for the 
modern diver is connected by phone with 
the topside all the time. Before the helmet 
is put over his head his ear phones are 
strapped on and the little plugs are put into 
connections inside the helmet. The trans- 
mitter is right in front of them. The latest 
improvement in the telephone is that we 
now have a batteryless phone, and it does 
no harm if the connections of this phone get 
wet. The old phones were put out of busi- 
ness if they got wet. 

Outside the helmet the phone wires run 
through the center of the life line. This is a 
beautiful, flexible, but very strong, though 
light, line, cable-laid instead of 
twisted, so it will never kink. 


being 


The Diver's Code 


On the belt, in an ingenious metal sheath, 
the diver carries his knife—-a good, stout, 
serviceable knife with a keen edge, but of 
soft temper, so it will not snap easily. The 
back of the blade has saw teeth, and you 
can cut a sizable wire with such a knife. 

When the novice diver has had the suit 
explained to him and shows that he under- 
stands it, he learns the diver’s signals. Of 
course he doesn’t need these as long as his 
telephone is in working order. But he 
might need them in an emergency, so he 
learns them. 

One pull on the life line can mean several 
things. If the diver pulls once he means: 
“More air.’’ Two pulls could mean: ‘“‘ Less 
air,’’ but that signal would rarely be sent 
because the diver could cut down his air 
supply himself by closing the valve. Sotwo 
pulls from the diver means: ‘‘Give me 
slack’? or “‘Lower me.”’ But two pulls 
from the diver, repeated over and over, 
means: “I am fouled so | 
Send down another diver.” 

Three pulls from the diver means: ‘‘] 
am coming up.” Four pulls means: ‘Haul 
me up.” And five pulls means: ‘“‘Send me 
down a line.”” That is used when a diver 


can’t get loose. 
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has found something he was searching for 
and wants a line to bend onto it. 

Now if the tender—the man on the top- 
side holding the diver’s life line and air 
hose—doesn’t hear anything or feel any 
movement from the diver for some time, he 
gives one pull on the line to ask: ‘‘Are you 
all right?’’ The answer, ‘I am all right,” 
is one pull; and one pull also can mean, “I 
understand,”’ in answer to a signal. 

Two puils by the tender means: ‘‘ You 
have come up too far. Go down until we 
stop you.”” This is when a diver is coming 
up and taking his decompression; he can 
come up only so far and then must wait 
till it is safe to come up to another stage. 

Three pulls by the tender means: “Stand 
by to come up;” and four pulls: ‘“‘Come 
up.” Five pulls means: ‘‘ You have reached 
the end of your hose and life line. You 
can’t go any farther.” 


The First Real Job 


With all this stuff learned, the student is 
ready to go over the side. He is helped into 
his suit by two men we call the bears; his 
helmet is put on and he either steps onto a 
stage or onto the Jacob’s ladder hanging 
over the side in the water. Near by there is 
always a descending line. This is a stout 
line with a good heavy weight on it, lowered 
from the diving boat to the bottom. The 
diver goes straight to it as soon as he is in 
the water, helped by his tender. 

He throws a leg round the descending line 
and goes down on it. He can make himself 
heavy enough to sink by closing his air- 
supply valve or opening his escape valve, or 
both. All is, he mustn’t go down like fall- 
ing off a cliff, or he will get squeezed by the 
water pressure. He can regulate his speed 
perfectly, using his leg grip on the line as a 
brake. He can go down as fast as he likes, 
so long as he uses enough air to overcome 
the water pressure. 

At the bottom he bends a circling line, or 
a distance line to the descending line. This 
circling line is just a light line; with one 
end fast to the descending line, the diver 
can pay out his circling line as he walks 
away, and find his way back by it. If he is 
searching for something on the bottom he 
can circle round the descending line, going 
in wider and wider circles, but making sure 
he has covered the whole area. 

My course of instruction lasted only two 
weeks. Then I was qualified as a second- 
class diver. I was allowed to go to ninety- 
foot depth. The rest of eight months I 
spent learning torpedoes, air compressors 
and mines. Then I went into the subma- 
rines; this was in 1909, when submarine 
duty was volunteer duty, and the boats 
were named instead of being numbered and 
lettered. I was assigned to the old Tarpon, 
and we had some funny adventures. 

One day we submerged in Boston Har- 
bor; the skipper was taking in his water 
nice and easy, and drifting down the line 
meanwhile. Just as we settled on the bot- 
tom—whang!—something hit us good and 
then scraped us. 

““What’s that?” says the skipper. I was 
at the telephone, alongside of him. 

“‘Somebody’s dropped his hook on us, 
sir,”’ I said. 

Whang! Ser-r-rape! She came again, 
and the skipper says “‘ This is no place for a 
minister’s son,” and backed his engines 
carefully till we seemed to be clear. Then 
he came up, and found that we had drifted 
right down under the scoop of a big dredge, 
and he’d been dredging us! 

Another time, at Provincetown—and I 
should say just about where the S-4 was lost 
in December, 1927— we went down and the 
boat dropped solid to the bottom and stuck 
there eight hours before the suction of the 
mud let go. All our ballast tanks were 
blown, of course, at the beginning, but 
until the turning tide cut that mud away 
from us we were stuck. Gas jags from the 
gasoline vapor, fires, battery explosions 
these were just the give and take of life in 
the old Tarpon. 

I got my first real diving job while I was 
in the Tarpon and with the submarine 
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flotilla. One of the subs had lost an anchor 
off the Capes in 120 feet of water. I volun- 
teered to try to recover it and made good. 

When the cable parted and the anchor 
was lost, the submarine crew had buoyed 
the position as near as they could. So we 
went there and I went down working from 
a hand pump. That isn’t so good; when 
you work from a flask of air, it comes to you 
cool and clean. If your air is supplied 
by the old-fashioned, double-acting hand 
pumps, it may come down oily and make 
you sick; it is almost sure, if you are work- 
ing at high pressure, to come down hot. 
And the deeper you are working, the harder 
it is to pump and to keep you supplied with 
the pressure you need. 

I didn’t choose my own helpers. In the 
first place, I had even then plenty of confi- 
dence in my own ability to get out of a 
mess if they fell down on their job. In the 
second place, I wouldn't slight any man by 
passing him over in my choice. 

They put four men on the pump and one 
man on my life line, a separate man taking 
my airline. I went down on the descending 
line, made my circle, and had the luck to 
feel my circling line foul something on my 
very first circle. I went ahead then, crouch- 
ing low against the current, just far enough 
so that I got the obstruction on an angle. 
Then all I had to do was to follow my cir- 
cling line in until I came to the anchor. 
That was luck. So was the next thing; the 
bottom was hard enough so I was able to 
trace out the chain and the wire cable to its 
end, where it had parted. 

From there I signaled to the topside to 
send me down a line. They sent me one 
down, and I bent it onto the wire cable and 
came up. It sounds simple enough, but of 
course there is a lot of detail to groping 
around on a sand bottom at 120 feet deep 
that is difficult to do and impossible to 
describe. Anyway I had done a seaman- 
like job, and done it quickly, and after that, 
when there was a diving job to be done, it 
was a case of “‘Get Eadie to doit.’ And 
there was a lot of diving to be done. 


Teaching the Younger Generation 


I remember one peculiar job, in the 
spring of 1911, at Annapolis. We thought 
the Tarpon had lost her anchor, for we had 
tried to let go the anchor and couldn't. We 
needed to let it go pretty badly, too, for a 
storm had caught us. Anyway, there was 
nothing for it but to put into Annapolis, 
and since we couldn't anchor, to go to the 
dock. 

I had to go down in the dock to find out 
what was the trouble. It was bitter cold 
and I had no gloves on my suit. I went 
into that ice water bare-handed, and took a 
crowbar with me. I found the anchor was 
jammed in the hawse pipe with a bight of 
cable, but I was able to pry it loose with my 
bar. That was the job. But in the mean- 
time my bare hands had swollen in the 
water-tight cuffs of my suit till they looked 
like raw hams. They were so painful I 
couldn’t let anybody touch them, and to 
take hold of anything to help myself was 
just agony. They had to cut the suit off me 
that time. 

My second enlistment ran out while I 
was in the subs. My wife—for I had got 
married in 1911—was nervous about my 
being in the subs, so I didn’t reénlist. In 
fact, I had run out of money and jumped 
the first job I saw—at $1.92 a day— when I 
heard some mighty good news. 

Jake Anderson, who taught me diving, 
lived near me in Newport. He had an 
assistant on his job at the navy yard, and 
one day a friend told me that the assistant 
had been let out. I hustled round and asked 
Jake to recommend me for the job. I guess 
quite a few fellows gave me a boost at head- 
quarters; anyway, I got the job—at $3.04 
a day. We felt pretty rich on that, with a 
promise of more later on. 

So I was back on the job I liked best, and 
with the man who taught me diving, and 
the man I liked almost best of any man I 
ever worked with. But it didn’t last long. 

(Continued on Page 129 
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Naturally White... but 


dimmed b y 


“YELLOW MASK” 


Even with greater care of the teeth, millions have 
seen gloriously white enamel become clouded, 
an unbecoming yellow... what is the answer? 


As a babe, and asa The wavy this 


“That Yellow Look Gone 
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ny woman 
could have foretold 





“Damp-dry clothes 
without effort... without 
delay... without risk! 





HEN the first damp-dryer replaced the wringer on an 

Easy Washing Machine, avy woman could have foretold 
what would happen: She would have known that the new de- 
vice solved an old problem! Perhaps the first appeal would 
have been that of absolute safety . . . 

But the new Easy does away with more than a wringer. It 
saves time and strength and clothes as well as worry . . . With 
it, there are no more broken buttons, hooks or fasteners . 
No injurious straining of fabrics, cracked silks or rayon gar- 
ments ... No stretched or distorted woolen garments .. . No 
deep, hard-to-iron wrinkles in clothes .. . No water to lift or 
carry ... No effort in rinsing, blueing or wringing. 

Sounds miraculous maybe, but the new Easy Washer does 
these things. It washes more gently and thoroughly than human 
hands. . . Cleanses, rinses and damp-dries all at 
the same time .. . Returns rinse and blue waters 
to proper tubs... Does its own draining... All 
at the touch of a switch, the move of a lever. No 



































wonder this new machine today outsells all 
previous Easy types in the ratio of eight to one! 
» » » 


There continues to be a demand, however, for 7 For homes without electricity the new Easy is 
. 7 , ‘ . : furnished with a built-in 4-cycle gasoline motor 
Easy Washers with wringers. And it continues 

to be supplied—but always with the complete . 
understanding that this is mot the wringerless type. No more torn clothes 
It is naturally a lower priced machine. No more buttous off 
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The day of slowly feeding clothes into 
a wringer—piece-by-piece and again and 
again—is swiftly pass- 
ing. 

With the new Easy Washer 
an enclosed compartment 
replaces the wringer. It 
takes a whole batch of 
clothes at one time and 
whirls out all the water 
in less than two minutes. 
All you do is move a lever. 


The large compartment washes. 
The smaller compartment damp- 
evenly damp you can hang dries. Both work at once. Each 
F holds eight full-size sheets 


The clothes are left so 


them indoors. The hems 
and seams will not drip. 


So much more water is taken from the 
clothes in the automatic damp-dryer that 
drying time is greatly shortened. 

Thus, even with indoor drying your 
washing and ironing can be done on the 
same day if you choose. 

Things like feather pillows or blankets 
which will not go through a wringer are 
easily handled. 


The Vacuum Principle 
The fame of the Easy Washer was built on 
the vacuum principle of washing. 
In effect, the principle is the same as that 
employed by hand washing. 
Like human hands, the Easy’s three vac- 
uum cups move up and down and back again. 


This happens sixty-six times a minute— 
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gently but positively cleansing, in an in- 
credibly few moments. 

No garment is too dirty, 
no piece too bulky, no fab- 
ric too fine to wash perfectly 
in the new Easy. 


How It Saves Time 
The new Easy does a com- 
plete washing from basket 
to line faster than any other 
washer. Yet no harmful 
short-cuts to cleanness are 
taken. 


Speed is gained by doing 
two things at once. 





Wringerless Washing 


No Burdensome Water 


Every drop of water is emptied for you 
electrically. The sturdy, simple, trouble- 
free pump does this back-breaking job. 


When you are all through washing and 
drying, just move a little lever, and the 
new Easy empties itself into the drain or 
sink. 

Then, a few swishes of a cloth and the 
copper tubs, nickeled on the inside, are as 
new and bright as ever. No work at alli. 


A Week's Washing Free 
c 
Try this magic new Easy Washer free 


in your own home 





Eight full-size sheets, or 
their equal in other clothes, 
are washed thoroughly 
and gently in the wash tub 
while eight other sheets 
are damp-dried in the dry- 
ing tub. Down-strok 


The clothes are not 
rushed and you are not 
hurried. 


Keeps Water Hot 

By means of a special gas 14 
heater beneath the wash Upests 
tub, abundant hot water is 
provided constantly. 

White pieces can be ster- 
ilized right in the washer without the fuss 
or bother of using a wash boiler. 








fir pressure and suction are the 


principles of the Easy vacuum-cup on easy terms. with low 
method of washing 


with your own clothes 


See how you can wash, 
rinse and dry your clothes 


in one operation 


See how time is saved 


a a and effort spared 


Simply call the Easy 
dealer. He will bring the 
new Easy to your home and 
show you a miracle in wash- 


ing clothes 


A demonstration does not 
obligate you in any way 


And you can own an Easy 


monthly payments 


If you do not know the address of an 


Easy dealer, write us 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
STRACUSE, N.Y. 
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shoes forever after 


Red Cross Shoes are shaped, you know, over the famous, 
j 


exNaustive 


exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts—derived from an 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

There came a job where Jake and I were 
working together, but taking alternate 
dives, searching for sunken torpedoes. 
That may need a little explaining. Tor- 
pedoes fired in practice, without war heads, 
are supposed to run until their power is ex- 
hausted, and then float. Then the destroy- 
er’s launch can retrieve them and tow them 
back to her. But sometimes they sink, and 
as they cost a great deal of money they 
have to be recovered by divers. 

This day the Vesuvius was firing. We 
had recovered several of the torpedoes, and 
it came my turn when the next one went 
down; I remember, it was in ninety feet of 
water. I went down and got it, but while 
I was down she fired another one, and that 
sank too. 

They told me when I came up, and I 
said, ‘‘ Don’t take the suit off; I'll go and 
get it.” 

Jake said, ‘‘ No, it’s my turn and I'll go,” 
but I said, ‘“‘No, there’s no use shifting. 
I’m in my suit, and I'll go.” 

“You come aboard,” he said, and of 
course I had to do it. Then he said to the 
men ‘‘Buoy it well” and headed the div- 
ing boat for home, leaving the torpedo 
where it was till next day. 

When he got in he went down and turned 
in his resignation. He wouldn’t listen to 
any argument; he insisted that when he 
couldn't do his share of the work it was 
time for him to resign, and nothing would 
change him. 

So they gave me his job as instructor. 
We had big classes then. Between 1913 
and 1920, I probably instructed 2000 men 
in diving. Besides that, I was doing a 
good deal of diving myself. 

I have learned that the biggest part of 
diving is on the topside. No matter how 
good a man may be as a diver, if you have 
incompetence topside you can stop him. 
But if the diver has nothing to think of but 
the task before him, even a poorer diver 
can make good. 

One time I was clean out on the bottom 
just because of poor tending. I was down 
after a torpedo, and diving from pumps. 
While I was circling I came across my air 
hose, lying on the bottom. I signaled to 
take up the slack, and instead, they gave 
me more. 

I coiled the hose up on my arm. Then I 
began to come across a length of my life line. 
I coiled that up on my other arm, and went 
ahead with my work, but I noticed I was 
beginning to breathe hard, carrying all that 
stuff, so I signaled to come up. And they 
sent me down the torpedo line! 


Diving With Flasks 


Well, I was just bull-headed. I thought 
to myself ‘I'll beat them,” and went ahead 
searching and saying over and over to my- 
self, ‘I’m all right. I’m all right. I'm all 
right.” 

And then I went out completely. 

Then I came to a little, lying on the bot- 
tom, and felt a jerk of my line; that meant; 
“Are you all right?” 

Well, I was in such a condition that I 
didn’t know whether I was all right or not. 
I didn’t answer. They jerked again and | 
didn’t answer, so finally they hauled me up. 
I took fifteen minutes’ rest and then I gave 
them a fine bawling out, and went below 
again and got that torpedo. 

It was inefficient tending that put me 
into the tightest position I was ever in and 
gave me the most serious after effects of 
anything that ever happened to me. This 
happened about four months before the 
S-4 disaster. 

The buoy pendant on one of the de- 
stroyer moorings in Newport Harbor had 
carried away and the mooring was lost. 
Two civilian employes who had the matter 
in charge came down and got me to go out 
to get it. It happened that there was only 
one man in my diving boat at the moment 
a young fellow who afterward did fine work. 
But rather than wait, I went out with 
only the one man, and by greatest good 
luck took the two civilian employes along. 
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They were both ex-service men and had 
seen diving done before. 

We anchored the diving boat about 
where the mooring ought to have been, and 
I went down and began my search. But I 
seemed to be wide of the right location, and 
after making a good many circles I came 
up. The men said they thought the moor- 
ing must be astern of us, so I paid out a 
good deal more of our anchor line and 
dropped my boat back. Then I went down 
again and began the search all over. 

Now, I was diving from a flask—that is, 
instead of getting air from a hand pump, 
the diving boat was equipped with two 
flasks of compressed air; they are charged 
from a pressure line on the dock. I didn’t 
take any notice of how much there was in 
the flask that was in use when I went 
down. I knew the rule, and the tender 
knew the rule, that no flask is ever to be 
used when the pressure falls below 250 
pounds. When it gets down to there that 
flask is shut off and the other one is turned 
on. If that one gets down to 250 pounds 
the diver is told to come up. This rule is 
made so that there never will be a time 
when a man is down when there isn’t plenty 
of air to bring him up, and also, if it should 
happen to be necessary in an emergency, 
to send another diver down to help him. 


Time to Come Up 


The first thing I noticed was that I was 
getting less air. I signaled for more air, but 
got noresponse. For some time I had been 
opening my control valve to increase my 
air supply, until it was wide open. That 
was when I began to signal, for the last time 
I adjusted the valve there had been no hiss 
of air coming in. 

I signaled that I was coming up and got 
areply. But they didn’t pull me up, so in 
a minute I signaled again—-four pulls—that 
I was coming up. Again I got a reply, but 
still they didn’t pull me up. Again and 
again I tried it, but always with the same 
result; I got the reply, but no pull up. 

I figured what I had better do, but I'll 
say this: I couldn't see much of any way 
out of this jam. I had been in a good many 
tight places and had got out all right, but 
this time there seemed to be no answer 
whatever. 

A curious thing—what I was thinking, 
when I had about come to this conclusion, 
was what they would say when it was all 
over: ‘Well, there’s one time he didn’t 
beat it. They got him at last.” 

First I figured I might slip off my belt 
and shoes and come to the top. But I 
realized that even without belt and shoes | 
wouldn't have enough buoyancy, and the 
exertion of getting them off would be more 
than I could do. I figured I might try to 
walk to my own boat’s mooring and go up 
on that. But we had paid out so much 
anchor line that it was too far for me even 
to walk. 

I was going fast when they finally did 
pull me up. I wasn’t actually out, but it 
was fifteen minutes before I could speak, 
after they got me into the boat. Then I 
found out what had happened. The first 
thing I said was: ‘Look at the gauge! I 
can do on a very little air, but I must have 
some. I insist on having some air.”’ 

I had been suffocating with a full unused 
flask of air in the boat. If the tender had 
been watching the gauge he would have 
seen that one flask was completely used up 
and would have turned on the other. 

Between the flask and the diver’s line 
there is a reducing chamber, and the gauge 
is on that. The air comes into the chamber 
at flask pressure, and is there reduced to 
whatever pressure the diver needs. Our 
pressure in the boat had been kept set at 
eighty pounds, and of course, when the 
pressure in the flask ran down below that 
no more air fed. 

The civilians had watched the signals 
coming in on the life line, and had seen the 
tender answer so many times that they 
began to wonder what was the matter. 

One of them asked him: ‘‘ What do four 


9” 


pulls mean? 
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ACH year the enormous sum of $450,000,000 is wasted through uncon 
trolled heat. Hungry furnaces work overtime and home owners suffer 
from dangerous, shifting temperatures because almost 30°; of the heat 

for which they pay leaks away unnecessarily through uninsulated walls and 
roofs. Today no home is truly modern—no building complete, unless it is 
adequately protected by an insulating material from this appalling and un 
necessary waste. However, that material must be applied correctly and a 

cording to accepted scientific principles or it loses much of its effectivene 
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important part in insulation. FLAX-LI-NUM is a positive barrier. It 
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double resistance—or, in other words, the resistance of ‘‘two air spaces 
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resistances increase the efficiency of FLAX-LI-NUM 50° 


FLAX-LI-NUM was the first to take advantage 
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creased savings and comfort. The principles fostered by FLAX-LI-NUM 
for more than eighteen years are now accepted by heating engineers the 
world over, and are endorsed by the U. S. Bureau 
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EXTREMELY important factor in the eff- 


iency of the modern washing machine is 
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You know, of course, that clothes are dryer when run 
hrough a wringer—but do you know that the same operation 


o makes them cleaner? 

This fact may readily be proved by a simple demonstration. 
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when both are ready for wringing; run one through 
wringer, and hang it up to dry; hang the other up to dry 
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“That he is coming up.” 

“Well, why don’t you pull him up?” 

“I’m waiting for him to show up.” 

The young fellow said he had been told 
that the diver would make himself buoyant 
and come to the surface, and that all the 
tender would have to do would be to take 
in the slack. 

The civilians said, ‘‘ Well, you'd better 
take a pull on him, wouldn’t you? He's 
signaled a dozen times and hasn’t come up. 
There may be something wrong with him.” 
So they had hauled me up. 

As soon as I had recovered a little and 
was as near normal as I could be under the 
circumstances, I went down again. I had 
found the mooring chain before I quit and 
had made fast my distance line to it. So all 
I had to do when I went down again was to 
carry a buoy line to it and make it fast. 

When I got home that night my heart 
was going like a trip hammer. It didn’t get 
any better; the least exertion set it to 
fluttering, and I went to my doctor. He 
told me that my heart had had a severe 
strain and I would have to take it easy. I 
was under his care for three months, and 
as a matter of fact, I still feel the effects of 
that experience. 

There is a lot of this searching for tor- 
pedoes to be done. The torpedo station and 
the torpedo range are both at Newport, and 
they are constantly having firing practice. 
Most of the torpedoes float at the end of 
their run, but some of them sink. Some of 
these sink before their air pressure is ex- 
hausted, and plunge into the mud on aslant. 
If they have any power on, they will go 
their whole length into the mud, or more. 

In the old days a torpedo was worth from 
$4500 to $5000; nowadays they cost from 
$10,000 to $11,000 apiece. So they have to 
be saved if possible. In one year I alone 
recovered on the range 186 torpedoes. 

The torpedoes are so arranged that they 
have about 400 pounds of pressure still left 
in their air flasks at the end of their run. 
And one day I found the torpedo I was 
hunting for standing up on the bottom on 
end, so that I had to climb up on it to make 
fast the strap to hoist it by. The thing was 
thoroughly greased, of course, and as I was 


| working up it my foot hit the starting lever, 
| and we were off for the surface. 


If I let go, the torpedo would go on up, 
and when the steel propellers reached me 
they would,rip me open all the way up to 
my breastplate. So I hung on with my 
arms round it, slipping backward toward 
the propellers all the time, of course, and 
managed to stay with it till I came to the 
surface. Then it floated and I was safe. The 
torpedo shut off when it got to the surface. 


Buried in Mud 


When you have to go down into the mud 
after a torpedo you wash it clear of its bed 
with a stream of hose water. But the first 
job is to find it, and the only way to learn 
that job is by experierice. If you can find 
the little lumps of mud kicked out by the 
propellers, and know how to look for direc- 
tion, it is easy enough. I always ask first, 
“‘How did she go? Did she throw mud?” 
If they say she did I know she is buried out 


| of sight. 





If you find the lumps of mud you know 
they will lie in long rows in a V, and that 
the rows will run together till you come to 
where the torpedo is buried. The first 
question, when you find the little lumps of 
mud on the bottom, is: Which way? Well, 
if the first ones you see are as large as your 
thumb-nail, and then you begin to find 
them as large as two fingers, you know 
you're going right, and you can simply fol- 
low along the row till you come to a big 
hump in the mud. That hump is over your 
torpedo. Sometimes the propellers will 
just be in sight. Then you signal for a tor- 
pedo line and make it fast on the after 
body. Then you go up and make arrange- 
ments for hosing it out of its hole. 

One torpedo I salvaged was twenty-two 
feet down in the mud, as we found by the 
mark on my life line when I finally finished 
the job. It had gone down on a slant, and 
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I very unwisely undertook to enlarge the 
hole round it, rather than wash away the im- 
mense amount of silt over it. I did this, of 
course, to shorten my job, but it came near 
shortening my life. I worked well down on 
the torpedo, hosing around it, and all of a 
sudden the mud caved in on me. The pres- 
sure was immediately very great—much 
greater than water. 

I kept my head, for I realized that I had 
the means of my own salvation in my 
hand—the hose. I had been forced down 
into as little space as possible. So I brought 
the nozzle up close to my helmet alongside of 
my escape valve. I knew I must keep that 
clear of mud or the air would build up in 
my suit. Then I began to work the nozzle 
slowly back and forth in front of me, cut- 
ting away at the mud overhead to give my- 
self every chance. It was long and slow, 
but I finally cut through to the open water 
and then hosed out my buried lines. 

They knew on the topside that something 
was wrong, of course. But they didn’t 
haul me-—luckily for me. The line and the 
hose wouldn’t have stood the strain they 
would have had to put on me, to say noth- 
ing of the chance that they would probably 
have hauled me apart. They had signaled 
to ask me if I was all right, but with my line 
buried in the mud I couldn’t feel their sig- 
nal. And you bet I wasn’t signaling to be 
hauled up either. 


Leading a Charmed Life 


As soon as I was clear I went to work 
again, and this time I didn’t try to make 
any short cuts, but hosed the whole thing 
out. I finished that job the long way. 

It is the unforeseeable, of course, that 
gets you. I was nearly killed once because 
there was a leak in the by-pass of the main 
steam in the engine room of the torpedo 
boat Morris—though I wasn’t anywhere 
aboard of her. 

The Morris caught a cable in her screw. 
They brought her alongside the dock and I 
went down to see what could be done. I 
got out all the mess of cable there was 
above the hub of the propeller, but I 
couldn’t get what was between the pro- 
peller and the shaft. So I went up again 
and got me a chisel. When I came down 
with it I landed astraddle of the cone that 
protects the holding-on nut. That was just 
exactly right, as I intended to lie down be- 
tween the blades of the propeller and work 
down on the jammed cable. So as I sat on 
the cone I was facing the blades, and all of 
a sudden the screw began to turn. 

I threw my arms wide apart and threw 
myself backward. Luckily the kick was 
forward, and the water washed me away 
from the screw instead of sucking me into 
it. Naturally the kick would be forward, 
since she was going ahead when she picked 
up the cable, and was stopped, still going 
ahead, when she couldn’t do any more. As 
soon as I was well clear I grabbed my air 
valve to prevent being squeezed, and 
dropped to the bottom. Then I signaled to 
come up, and when I got on deck, what I 
told them! 

Then I made them put on the jacking 
gear. That way, the propellers couldn't 
turn; even if they gave her a full head of 
steam, it would only strip the machine 
completely. But after that I always made 
them put on the jacking gear before I 
would work round a propeller. 

We found out that what had happened 
was this: There was a leak in the by-pass 
of the main steam, and nobody knew about 
it. The steam kept leaking through, and 
had built up quite a pressure without any- 
body’s realizing it. But when I got out 
that much of the cable that was over the 
hub, I had weakened the jam enough so 
that finally the pressure of the steam could 
overcome it and turn the engine over. 

When I got back down there again I 
found that the engine had kicked most of 
the rest of the jam out. There were just a 
few straggly ends for me to clear out, and 
she was free. But it was only my luck that 
I wasn’t killed that time. 

(Continued on Page 132 
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Continued from Page 130) 

One question almost everybody asks a 
diver is whether a shark ever bothers him 
and whether the divers see much of fish. 
No shark ever bothered me, but a diver 
working on the S-5, which was sunk in 156 
feet of water forty-five miles off Cape May, 
had a funny experience. 

He was just coming up from his dip and 
had climbed onto the stage at fifty feet 
deep. He was due to stay there for the next 
twenty minutes. He was sitting on the 
stage with his feet hanging off, much as any- 
one might sit in a swing, when he felt some- 
thing strike his right shoe. He didn’t pay 
much attention to it, thinking it was the 
descending line, which was somewhere 
close by. 

Suddenly he remembered that the de- 
scending line was on his left. He leaned 
over to peer into the depths below, and got 
a glimpse of an enormous fish tail going 
past just below his feet. And the fish tail 
was the propeller of a huge shark. The 
diver jumped to his feet, and, hanging onto 
the stage line with one hand, he got out his 
diver’s knife with the other. He tried its 
cutting edge with his thumb, and he told 
me afterward it was the dullest knife he 
ever carried. But he judged that it would 
at least tickle the shark’s ribs. 

The shark made three slow circles around 
the diver, apparently trying to figure where 
he would start in. Occasionally he would 
stop and stare with his small eyes. And his 
mouth would open and close; the diver 
said it was exactly like the villain’s laugh in 
the movies. 

Maybe the shark didn’t see any place 
that looked tender. Anyway he started to 
ascend, with two pilot fish alongside, till he 
came to the ship’s bottom. The diver tele- 
phoned to the topside what he had seen, 
and said the shark ought to be at the sur- 
face or near it. They got out a rifle and ina 
few minutes the shark appeared and they 
made a direct hit on what proved to be 
quite a large shark. 

Divers see plenty of fish, and often they 
are great nuisances. At one time, when 
they were wrecking a marine railway here 
at Newport, my job was to make the slings 
fast round the timbers. These timbers were 
coated thick with mussels, and of course the 
wire slings crushed the mussels by the thou- 
sands. It was like scattering chum bait, 
and the cunners, or chubsters, were thick as 
mosquitoes round me. Every time I put 
my hand out I would hit dozens of them. 
They kept bumping against every part of 
me. When I was waiting for the next sling 
to come down I would sit down on a tim- 
ber, crush a handful of mussels and hold 
them out to the fish. They would eat from 
my hand just like pigeons, and if I didn’t 
keep up the supply they would peck at my 
fingers to tell me to get busy again. 


A Prize Lobster 


Sometimes, on the station, when there 
isn’t much doing, we will give the men who 
are in the diving class a spear and let them 
go fishing. They get flatfish, flounders 
a-plenty, and it takes their minds off them- 
selves by giving them something interesting 
to do. 

I have fished, myself, with a good deal of 
success. I soon found it was no use to try 
to spear a flounder if he was headed away 
from you. Every time you got up near him 
he would simply flip along a little way. The 
one to go after was the one you met 
head-on. And the way to keep them after 
you got them was to slide them right up 
the spear to the top; there was a stop up 
there to keep them from sliding off. I 
always tried to jab them just back of the 
head, so as not to spoil too much meat. 

Lobsters you find round the rocks, and 
tease them up with the spear. You make 
little jabs at them without touching them 
till they get good and goaty. Then you 
keep up the teasing, but just a little farther 
away from them each time. They will spar 
and grab at the spear just like boxers, and 
you can tease them right out from behind 
the rock and grab them. I have brought 
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up as many as seven at a time, holding them 
by the tails in a bunch. 

One lobster I caught was the biggest one 
I ever saw; he was so big that a store 
offered me twenty-five dollars for him. I 
was hunting for a torpedo and making a 
circle when I got him. I was fetching my 
distance line along in little twitches, and all 
at once I felt something twitch back. I 
tried it again, and it twitched back again. 

I thought it might be that the line had 
hung up between the blades of the pro- 
pellers on the torpedo I was hunting for, so 
I began to follow it up. And the first thing 
I saw was two immense claws clutching the 
line. I got back of him and put my hand 
down on his back. But he was so big | 
couldn’t span him with one hand. Soa I 
passed my hand forward to the narrowest 
part of him and then pressed him down 
hard, until I could get hold of his claws to- 
gether and hold them so. 

Then I took him in my arms like a baby, 
holding his claws tight, dropped everything 
else and signaled to come up. You ought 
to have seen the tenders when I flopped 
that lobster over the rail into the boat. I 
don’t know how much he weighed, but he 
was very nearly three feet long. 

Almost everybody that talks with a 
diver also asks this question: Can you see 
under water? 


The View at the Bottom 


Yes, you can. The only reason people in 
swimming think you can’t see under water 
is that they don’t stay under water long 
enough to get used to the diminished light 
and the quality of it. They dive, and as 
they go down in salt water they see through 
the water first as white, then as greenish, 
and finally, as they get deeper, as black- 
ness. In lake water the change runs 
through brown to black. 

Seeing under water depends on two 
things principally. One is the kind of 
bottom and the other is the state of the 
sky. On a bright day and on a sandy or 
gravelly bottom, you can see for ten feet all 
round you at a depth of 120 feet. You can’t 
see so far on a cloudy day, and on a mud 
bottom on a cloudy day you can’t see any- 
thing at all, and have to go by feeling. 

Most harbors have muddy bottoms, and 
there is hardly any of what you would call 
a real black, muddy bottom in the open sea. 
Out there, in some places there is clay and 
in others sand and gravel. Then, of course, 
there is always a certain amount of rocky 
bottom — underwater ledges. 

I have had to climb down one of them 
for sixty feet, just like finding your way 
down a ledge on a mountain ashore. That 
time, when I went down I went sixty feet 
and landed on arock. But when I went to 
the edge of the rock I had to go down sixty 
feet more—climbing down, as I say, to 
reach bottom. 

I don’t know what you would call the 
view at the bottom. In a way it is a land- 
scape, yet it lacks the look of what you 
mean by alandscape. It isn’t exactly a sea- 
scape. Perhaps the only thing you could 
call it is a bottom-scape. 

It is just like the ground ashore. If it is 
sand, there may be ripples on it where the 
current has dragged it. Perhaps there will 
be a rock sticking up here and there. On 
mud, it is just a smooth, slick plain, except 
where a torpedo, maybe, has plowed in and 
made a hump, or something has dragged 
along and cut a furrow. But there are al- 
ways little hollows and little rises, just like 
ashore. 

Marine growths are for the most part 
right near the shore line. Rockweed and 
kelp don’t grow in deep water. Eelgrass 
grows only where some tributary brings 
down fresh water to mingle in the salt. It 
is terrible stuff; it grows as long as twenty 
feet; it is tough and can hold onto your 
lines so tight that you can use yourself up 
trying to force a way through it. 

Naturally the water gets denser as you 
go down, and this changes the quality of the 
light more than anything else. It doesn’t 
practically reduce the distance you can see. 
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You can’t see at all when you first go 
down, nor until you get used to the dimin- 
ished light. But if you stand still for a 
minute you will begin to make out things. 
I made a practice of shutting my eyes fora 
little while to accustom them to the dim- 
ness. 

At night, or working inside a sunken sub- 
marine, we use lights of 1000-watt power. 
They are nuisances, in a way, because of the 
danger of getting afoul of the wire. Also 
when we first go into a submarine we al- 
ways find that the dirt has piled up in her 
and every movement stirs it up. The light 
won't help you much then; the water is so 
full of drifting particles that it looks like a 
thick snowstorm. 

As we go on working, the circulation of 
water caused by the divers moving about 
and the stirring it gets from the air escap- 
ing from our helmets drives the mud out, 
and about the time you get the job done 
you can see pretty well. 

Diving at night is entirely by feeling. 
You can’t search successfully for small ob- 
jects, but you can find a big thing like a 
torpedo. They avoid using divers at night 
as much as they can, but on submarine- 
salvage jobs the work goes on night and 
day; it is always uncertain how long the 
good weather will last, and every minute of 
it must be used while it does last. But 
there again it makes little difference so far 
as the work inside of a sub is concerned; 
whether it is night or day, we have to use a 
light anyway. 

Diving at night is a pretty sight when the 
water is firing, as the fishermen say. You 
can move your hands up and down in front 
of you and carve flames in the water. Of 
course these flames don’t illuminate the 
bottom or help you to see your work, but 
they certainly are pretty. 

Seeing under water is most important 
when you have to search for small articles; 
and I have had to search for things as large 
as a Whitehead torpedo and for things as 
small as a diamond ring. I found the dia- 
mond ring too. 


A Diamond in the Muck 


Searching for small objects, your success 
depends mainly on how you start to work. 
A man can be to blame, himself, for his own 
failure. If you have a weight on the end of 
a descending line or on a marker buoy to 
start from as a center, your first job is to 
find out which way the tide or the current 
is running. 

There is almost always tide or current. 
You stand facing the current, and then 
you take just a little line on your circling 
line, out to one side of your center and so 
close to your weight that you can see right 
to it. 

You start, then, looking on both sides of 
you and moving up against the current. 
When you get directly upstream from the 
weight, it is no use to circle any farther, 
because after that the mud you stir up will 
be running directly away from you and you 
can’t see the bottom at all. So when you 
get upstream from the weight you turn 
right round and go back over the ground 
you have searched. 

As soon as you are downstream at all 
from the weight, the mud will be leaving 
your ground clear and you can see all the 
way round and up the other side, till you 
are again upstream from the weight. Again 
you stop and turn, making your circle just 
a little wider. 

That way you have a chance; if you go 
all the way round in one direction you 
haven't a chance at all, practically. To 
prove that this is right, I have never yet 
gone down for anything like a ring or a 
watch and failed to find it. 

When I went after the diamond ring it 
was a long chance against me. You can find 
a ring, or any small object on sandy or 
gravelly bottom, where it lies up and you 
can see it. But in soft, black, oozy mud, 
hardly more than the consistency of cream, 
the chance is a harder one. 

This happened during the war. One of 
the fellows in the naval reserve lost his 
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ring at the pier off the armory. I think he 
was taking a wash, and the soap made the 
ring slip off his finger into the bucket. Then 
when he emptied the bucket overboard the 
ring went with the suds. 

All I knew about it at the time was the 
word that came to the station that there 
was a job at the pier, and for me to go over 
there. I took the diving boat and some 
members of the class then under instruc- 
tion. 

They told me where the ring was, going 
by where the fellow was standing when he 
emptied the bucket. I made my boat fast 
alongside the pier and lowered a weight 
about four feet off the place where they 
thought the ring lay, to take no chances 
of the weight going right down on the ring 
and pressing it into the mud. 


For the Big Jobs 


Then I went down. There was only 
about twelve feet of water, but the mud 
was so soft that it clouded up the water and 
I couldn’t see at all. But I worked up 
against the current, and I hadn’t gone 
more than four feet when I saw what looked 
like the gold part of a ring. 

I stuck my finger very cautiously through 
it and raised it up. It was the ring, all 
right, and I pushed it safely on my finger 
and said to it through the helmet ‘Ah, 
baby!” 

Then I signaled to come up. The ring, 
by the way, was ten feet from where it was 
supposed to be. The owner of it was on the 
pier, and he was disappointed when he saw 
me start up, for he thought, of course, I 
had failed and had given up. Even my 
tenders were disappointed, for I had been 
down just thirteen seconds. I got fifty dol- 
lars from the owner for that job; it was the 
fastest money I ever earned. 

Looked at one way, all these experi- 
ences—and for that matter, all my whole 
life—seemed to be direct training for what 
was coming, and what proved to be the 
greatest possible experience a diver could 
have. It was the salvage work on the two 
major submarine accidents that have oc- 
curred on this coast—the S-51 disaster and 
the S-4 disaster. 

My early mechanical training, my naval 
training, my being attracted into the diving 
work, my experience in submarines, so that 
I knew about their arrangements and the 
matters of pressure and buoyancy, I can see 
now were exactly what a man needed to 
make him ready for work on the salvage of 
submarines. 

They were big jobs, and they were, each 
in its own way, pioneer jobs. No such task 
was ever before attempted as that on the 
S-51—raising a sunken sub in the open sea 
from 1306 feet of water. What we learned on 
that job revised our methods, gave us new 
tools and a new design for a pontoon. 

The S-4 disaster, where men were alive 
in the sunken sub for many hours, has re- 
sulted in a thorough research into rescue 
devices for the crews of submarines that 
may be so trapped. It resulted also in 
my being on hand and able, under the 
greatest possible handicaps, to free Fred 
Michels, another diver, from a predicament 
that would have surely meant his death 
and that was worth a whole lifetime of 
training and experience. 


Forty Weeks 


N AN aarticle entitled Forty Weeks, by 

Miss Peggy Wood, appearing in the issue 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post for Sep- 
tember 15, 1928, reference was made to the 
experiences of Miss Alden Gay while filling 
a part in an English musical play. The 
article states that as a result of the attitude 
taken by the British Labor Department 
Miss Gay was fired and deported. It ap- 
pears that Miss Gay was not fired but vol- 
untarily released her employer from his 
contract when the attitude of the Labor 
Office became known to her, and later of 
her own free will and accord returned to 
the United States. 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 


For smart occasions, formal dinner, dance or dress, 
FLORSHEIM Patent Oxfords are always in good 
form because always in good taste. Comfortable 


and snug fitting . . . correct in every detail. 


$] Q—Some Styles $11 and $12 
Tue Pirot— Style M-316 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + Manufacturers + CHICAGO 
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Pepsin Gum 
aids digestion 


Nothing like a stick of Beeman’s after 






lunch to refresh you for the afternoon. 
Originated by Doctor Beeman more 
than thirty years ago, it has always 
been known as the quality gum. Chew 
Beeman’s after meals. It aids digestion. 











Glorious 
orformance 


Performance that reaches thrilling new limits! 
Smoothness that sets a new mark in motordom! 
Gasoline efficiency that alters all previous standards! 


Even you, who own and admire Hudson Super-Sixes 
of previous issue, can have no conception of the super- 
lative finesse and quality expressed both mechanically 
and in body beauty of the great Hudsons of today. 


The almost universal trend to the high-compression 
motor only serves to emphasize the exclusive method, 
advantages and results achieved by the Hudson Super- 
Six in this development. 


While conventional types depend upon special, cost- 
lier fuels to minimize roughness, the Hudson design 


uses any gasoline, delivering the extra power with 
the elastic smoothness and torque of a steam engine. 


Combined with the Super-Six principle this new in- 
vention makes Hudson the most powerful and eco- 
nomical car per pound weight in the world. 


The extraordinary speed of Hudson get-away is but a 
single expression of the brilliant activity of the New 
Hudson Super-Six, which is carried on to every phase 
of performance. You see it in the rapidity with which 
it rolls into high speed; the effortless ease with which 
it sustains fast going; the long, reliable service through 
which it maintains its smooth and brilliant performance. 


A single ride will explain why this has been the most 
enthusiastically accepted Hudson ever built. 


A GREAT ROAD CAR 
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Just to examine and ride in a Hudson 
“Super-Six reveals such visible margins of 
value, in beauty, performance and com- 
fort, that you cannot fail to share the 
overwhelming public conviction. 
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The Hudson Super-Six 
118-inch Standard Sedan 
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So rapid had been the expansion of the 
Worthington interests that Amasa, though 
gratifed at his own aggrandizement, was 
apprehensive. His ability to cope with the 
problems of a moderate woodworking plant 
had been adequate; he could not grasp even 
the meaning of some of Hiram's far-flung 
graspings. He remonstrated, but in feeble 
manner 

“Hiram,” he said, “have we not enough? 
Are we not going too fast?” 

‘Our balance sheet will show you that, 


sir,”’ said Hiram We have gone rapidly, 


but solidly 


‘But, my boy, aren't we becoming un- 


, 


wieldy, unmanageable 

“Nothing,” said Hiram, “is too big to 
manage. I am not sure, sir, that it is not 
simpler to manage a vast concern doing 
business in millions than it is to run a cor- 
ner grocery = 

‘l am getting old, Hiram.” 

Nonsense, sir. You are fifty-six. You 
may well look forward to another ten years 
of ac tive business life.’ 

Ten years! How far wrong was Hiram 
in this estimate? Ten years of active busi- 
ness life! What would have been his 
thoughts at that moment could he have 
known that Amasa Worthington would still 
be active in the company after the lapse of 
thirty-five years! 

Amasa cleared his throat and drummed 
He Was 
the owner, the head of the business, pos- 
sessed of 90 per cent of the securities which 
represented its ownership and yet he knew 
moments of hesitation and embarrassment 


on his desk with hesitant fingers 


in the presence of this young man, moments 
when he was reluctant to open a discussion, 
to make a suggestion, to give an order. And 
yet he had no reason to be so. Never for ar 
instant had Hiram been inconsiderate. His 
constant effort had been to delude Amasa 
into the belief that Amasa was the actual 
controlling, directing head. In the most 
minute details, he saved Amasa’s face. But 
hidden in Worthington's heart was distrust 
of his own abilities and a sure knowledge of 
Hiram Bond's powers. He leaned upon 
him more heavily each day: each day it 
was necessary for him to lean more heavily 
as the enterprises thrust higher their heads 
and wider their shoulders 

There had, also, grown up between the 
men a curious affection. Hiram was fond 
of Amasa, fond of the man. It is strange 
that he never could- indeed, never tried 
to— put from his mind a sort of 
for Worthington; the species of venera- 


reverence 
tion which Amasa, as the town’s first and 
wealthiest citizen, had aroused in the breast 
of his townspeople ten years ago. The 
young man would not have wounded the 
feelings of the older for any conceivable 
sum. And Worthington, unless stirred to 
temporary resentment or jealousy by his 
wife or son, gave his liking to Hiram. They 
understood each other in a secret kind of 
way, and each realized in the same secret 
way that the other understood him 

The finger-tapping ceased and Amasa 
lifted his eyes. ‘‘ My son has been home six 
months,” he said 

I have seen him about,” said Hiram, 
girding his loins for the struggle for which 
he had been preparing for a decade the 
decisive battle between himself and Amasa 
W orthington’s wife 

His education has been completed,” 
said Amasa, “‘and he must go to wor} We 
must find a place for him —-er— such a place 
as is properly his as m) and heir, to 
whom ali t! ne Will go at the ap 
pointed time 

‘Surely,”’ said Hiram adroitly, “you do 
not consider stepping aside in his favor!” 

I do not,” said Mr. Worthington pom 
Most certainly I do not.’ 

For what position,’ asked Hiram, “ bas 
his education fitted him? We must con- 
sider that. He is still a very young man 
ambitious no doubt, but young. It is 
natural, of course, that he should want some 
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place in our organization which will seem 
to him properly important.”’ 

“Er—exactly.” 

“There are dangers we must guard 
against,’’ said Hiram. 

“Of what nature?” 

‘Those,”’ said Hiram, “inherent in the 
situation. Your son is your sole heir. Ona 
day very distant, we hope the supreme 
power in this company you have built up 
will be his. He is aware of that.” 

‘*Naturally,”’ said Amasa in his dignified 
manner 

“The peril,”’ said Hiram, “will be in the 
knowledge of others of that fact—and the 
use they make of it.”’ 

“| fear I fail to understand you, Hiram.” 

“It is one which never has failed to make 
ts appearance in just these circumstances. 
A party will form around him. Men who 
have their eye on the future will worm them- 
selves into his confidence. We will have an 
organization within an organization——a 
cabal, in short. This will not be good for 
your son.’ 

“Ah —umph.” 

‘After all, sir, a great business is like a 
kingdom. There must be a king, and that 
is yourself. There must also be a crown 
prince. A crown prince, sir, is a person 
who marks time until he wears the crown. 
Absolute authority is out of his grasp by 
ten or twenty years, but he knows it will be 
his. In the meantime he can have only 
such power as his position gives him—not 
actual, but potential. You have read his- 
tory, sir. What is the story of all crown 
princes?”’ 

{masa frowned. Hiram abandoned the 
subject, as it was his custom to abandon 
subjects when his purpose in talking had 
been attained. He had sowed the seed. He 
had implanted in Amasa’'s mind the idea 
that his son, if put in a position to do so, 
might gather about him a party loyal to 
him but disloyal to Amasa. The crown- 
prince idea! 

‘There is no hurry,”’ Hiram said. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we give it consideration. I am sure 
you will reach a solution as you always 
do, sir.”’ 

“It is a point requiring thought,’ said 
Amasa uneasily. 

x 

HE Worthington Corporation had not 
4 been the sole enterprise to expand 
greatly during the past decade; it was an 
era of expansion, but the great business 
combinations were yet to come. They were 
discussed; Congress made great talk of 
them, the world eyed them with suspicion. 
The name “‘trust’’ carried to the public 
mind a certain stigma, and a mere corpora- 
tion was regarded as something not quite 
But nevertheless the requirements 
of financing and of management demanded 
the formation of larger groupings of capital. 
It was evolution, and the clamoring voices 
of apprehensive or jealous men have never 
been sufficient to halt the slow progress of 
inevitable phenomena. 

Tothe eastward of Worthington there had 
risen the millions of Peter C. Woodbury; 
if one looked westward, the eyes rested 
upon the ramifications of Willard Latham’s 
holdings, and on the south Bainbridge 
Nixon had become mighty. The north 
alone was open, or nearly open. Already 
these powers impinged upon one another, 
their fringes touched and were confused 
with one another. Friction was inevitable. 
It was a condition which gave food for 
tudy to Hiram Bond, who foresaw a 
rivalry destined to break out into open 
warfare. 

Your business man -if he works upon a 
huge stage - must possess the qualities of a 
tatesman. He must seek his spheres of 
influence, make his alliances, prepare his 
war chest, his armies and his defenses. 
Hiram, as he studied his maps, was con- 
vinced that the future of the Worthington 
enterprises lay northward and westward. 
Therefore it behooved him to make certain 


honest 


of the friendship of Woodbury and of 
Nixon. But more especially of Woodbury, 
for the man himself was one of those 
financial geniuses, an organizer, a general, 
with whom any individual might hesitate 
to join battle. Nixon was an unknown 


power, rather inchoate, of vast potentiali- 


ties, but one who seemed rather to have 
grown with the times and by good fortune 
rather than of set plan and through un- 
usual abilities. As for Latham, on the'west, 
he was a man of old family and of old 
wealth. He was a true aristocrat, in so far 
as America could afford an aristocrat. Able 
he was in times of calm, but Hiram ques- 
tioned if he possessed the vigor to com- 
mand in times of war. 

It became his set policy then to con- 
ciliate Woodbury, to reach some sort of 
alliance or working agreement with him. 
He would have liked to go to Woodbury 
with a map, sit at table with him, and, in 
businesslike manner, divide the promised 
land between them. But Woodbury was 
an individualist, an egoist. Hiram had 
provided openings for conversations, but 
Woodbury remained studiously blind to 
them. Nixon, on the contrary, was flat- 
tered. 

**So long,” said Hiram to Amasa Worth- 
ington, ‘‘as Woodbury and ourselves do not 
jostle each other, there is no danger. We 
can flatter Nixon to follow any policy. Our 
object must be to work toward a definite 
alliance with Woodbury.” 

“Why trouble about any of them?”’ 
asked Mr. Worthington uneasily. ‘‘ Haven't 
we enough, Hiram? Why must we always 
be reaching out for more?’”’ 

‘“‘Because,”’ said Hiram grimly, ‘‘we 
must reach or be reached for. The whole 
world is changing—the whole business 
world. It seems to follow some inexorable 
law, sir —the law of concentration. You 
can trace the working of it back through 
the century. First, men invented the part- 
nership, two men joining their abilities and 
their capital for the sake of greater economy 
and higher production. There was a day 
when partnerships were illegal. When 
partnerships reached their maximum with 
the advance of industry, some other ma- 
chinery was necessary, and the corporation 
was invented. It was necessary to the con- 
tinuance of business; made so, sir, by the 
growth of population, improvement of 
transportation, increased purchasing power. 
We are at the very dawn of a new day. I 
am saying to you, Mr. Worthington, that 
we may see within this generation group- 
ings of corporations which will bring under 
one executive head a billion dollars in 
properties !”’ 

“That,” said Mr. Worthington, ‘‘is 
sheer nonsense, Hiram. It, would be il- 
legal. It would be too cumbersome to 
manage.” 

*‘No,” said Hiram, and then he smiled 
one of his rare smiles, ‘‘ What is the United 
States but a huge trust - a combination of 
smaller corporations, which are the states!" 

“* A fanciful idea!"’ said Mr. Worthington. 

“By the way,” said Hiram, ‘‘you were 
speaking of a summer home.” 

“Mrs. Worthington was discussing it, 
and my son.” 

“A man of your position,”’ said Hiram, 
“should maintain a summer residence. It 
is expected of you.” 

‘Er — possibly — quite possibly.” 

*‘A number of very influential men have 
chosen Narragansett Pier or Newport. For 
you, sir, I would suggest nothing but the 
most exclusive.”’ 

‘One likes,”’ said Worthington, ‘‘to be 
among men who are--ah—in the same 
walk of life, so to speak.” 

“Peter C. Woodbury,” said Hiram, 
“has recently purchased a house at New- 
port. In a roundabout way it has come to 
my attention that the adjoining property 
can be purchased very reasonably.” 

‘“‘Indeed!"" said Amasa. He eyed Hi- 
ram with some suspicion. ‘‘ Young man,” 
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he said, ‘I find that you make few recom- 
mendations of a personal nature without 
some motive which comes to light later. I 
would prefer you to be frank with me.”’ 

“Have my suggestions been to your ad- 
vantage, sir, or to your detriment?” 

“Nevertheless,” said Amasa, “I have 
sometimes the uncomfortable feeling that 
you would like to move me about the board 
like a checker.” 

“Jonathan,” said Hiram, “is around 
twenty-six.” 

“Ah,” said Amasa. 

“Peter C. Woodbury’s daughter is 
twenty.” 

“IT did not know he had a daughter.” 

“And beautiful, I am told,” said Hiram. 

“You keep yourself informed, Hiram, of 
things which one would not believe of in- 
terest to you.” 

‘Everything interests me,”’ said Hiram, 
‘“‘which may be useful to your future pros- 
perity, sir.”’ 

Amasa smiled dryly. ‘‘So you wish my 
son to marry Woodbury’s daughter?”’ 

“T am always careful,’’ said Hiram, ‘‘to 
carry ample fire insurance on our proper- 
ties.”’ 

“While we are on the subject,’’ Amasa 
said, ‘“‘we may as well discuss where we are 
to place my son. He is growing impatient.” 

“He is an unknown quantity,” said 
Hiram. ‘Do you not think it would be a 
wise idea to try his abilities?”’ 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Very well, sir. There is the Devon 
Street Railway Company, which we have 
discussed taking over. Why not do so and 
put your son in charge. Let him see what 
he can do with it. It will be quite in keep- 
ing with your position, sir, to make your 
son president of such a company-—one 
which may grow to considerable impor- 
tance.”’ 

‘An excellent idea,’’ said Amasa. “I will 
broach the subject this evening.” 

Amasa did broach the subject, to be met 
by the cold opposition of his wife. ‘‘ There 
is but one place for Steele,”’ she said— Mrs. 
Worthington referred always to her son as 
Steele. ‘‘ You know what that is as well as 
I. It seems to me the time has come to get 
rid of that man Bond—unless he has you 
completely under his thumb.” 

“T am under no man’s thumb,” said 
Amasa in his most dignified and impressive 
manner. 

“You are allowing this man to over- 
shadow you, father,’ said J. Steele. 
‘People are talking. Do you want me to be 
laughed at? I tell you, sir, this condition is 
intolerable to me. Here I am, your son, 
and I am of as much importance in your 
affairs as a day laborer, while this Bond 
makes himself rich at your expense and 
holds the position which is mine by right.” 

In Amasa Worthington was a vein of fair- 
ness and of common sense. ‘If he has made 
himself rich, Jonathan,” he said, “‘he has 
made us twenty times as rich. If he holds 
an important position, it is because his 
abilities have earned it.” 

Jonathan glowered. ‘If there ever 
comes a day,”’ he said, ‘when I am running 
things, my first act will be to get rid of 
him.” 

“‘T should hope so,”’ said Mrs. Worthing- 
ton tartly. 

Amasa was exasperated. He did not like 
to be made uncomfortable, and it was ex- 
quisite discomfort to stand where he stood. 
““When you prove yourself able to hold Hi- 
ram’s job,” he said with restrained anger, 
‘you shall have it. In the meantime you 
are not running things. I am still alive and 
in possession of my faculties. Possibly, 
young man, you are impatient for the day 
when I shall not be alive.” 

“You are unfair to our son,” said his 
mother. 

“Tf you and my son would quit nagging 
me,” said Amasa, “‘life would be much 
pleasanter.”’ ' 

Continued on Page 141 
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imes are better- 
and so is tobacco for thousands of pipe smokers 


| wed we have better clothes, 
better homes, better cars, bet- 


ter food—these are the signs of 


alone, now we buy for value. Is it 
any wonder then, that thousands 
of pipe smokers are welcoming 
the genuine pleasure and solid 
comfort of O10 Briar Tobacco! 
Of the messages that come to 
us, every day, from men every- 
where, nearly all ask the question, 
“*How can you give so much qual- 
ity in ©1d Briar Tobacco for so 


979 


little money? 





Nothing we can say proves so 
convincingly that pipe smokers 
today want a better tobacco. 

Only the highest quality tobac- 
cos,entrusted to experts with years 
of scientific knowledge in the art 
of mellowing and blending, zo 
intoOld Briar Tobacco. Andquan- 
tity production makes it possible 
at such a moderate price. 


If you are not already enjoying 


Old Briar Tobacco. give ita thor- 
ough trial. Send us the coupon 
below, with L0ce—coin or stamps 
—to cover postage. mailing ex- 
pense and tax, and we will mail 
youa full-size pouch of O18 Briar 


‘Tobacco. 





United States Tobacco Company 


Richmond, Virginia, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Lwould likea pouch 
of M10 Briar Tobacco. t enclos« 
10c for postage, mailing expense 


and tax. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


HE PLAYED ‘Hookey 


FOR THREE YEARS... 


and trebled his business! 








THE veteran head of a great American business called together his 
department heads and associates. “Boys,” he began, “I’ve got to 
play hookey. Something has snapped inside of me. And I want to 
get out before I’m carried out. 


“But please understand, I want to get out physically... not mentally. 
I’m depending on you to keep me closely in touch with all that goes on. 
I want my mind to stay with you, even though my chair is vacant.” 


So HE departed. First to the woods of 
the North. Then across the seas to Eng- 
land and the three Eastern Continents. 
Wherever he went, there followed him 
the records and reports of his office. 
Typed and charted business facts and 
figures. Statistical “‘televisions”’ that 
enabled him to see into every nook 
and cranny of his business. 


Three months after his departure, 
things began to happen. 

From a fishing camp in Maine came a 
letter from the absent chief suggesting 
new colors for the new season’s goods, 
It was the first time “eye-appeal” had 
been added to this prosaic product. And 
the new line sold like “‘hot cakes.” 
From Paris he mailed a series of new 
model designs, created by a French 
stylist, in the modern manner. Again, 
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a trade sensation was registered almost 
overnight. 


From Germany he cabled a production 
short-cut which saved 15% in factory 
overhead, while improving the quality 
of the output. 

Scarcely a week passed which did not 
bring a message from the Absentee 
Landlord, suggesting new ideas for the 
advertising department, hot stuff for 
the sales force, helpful hints to the 
executive personnel. 


For the first time in thirty years, freed 





from the fetters of detail, the business 
veteran found himself playing a com- 
plete and unhampered thinking part in 
the conduct of his business. 


“The rolling stone may gather no 
moss,” he chuckled, “‘but it picks up a 
lot of new ideas. Besides, moss belongs 
to the desk-tied mossbacks.” 

<<. ¢ 


WHat a man accomplishes in business 
depends largely on his viewpoint. His 
business can go no further than his aims 
If he confines his view- 
point to the needles and pins on the 


and dreams. 


office floor, he will never envision 
Opportunity’s heights. 

The Absentee Landlord was able todirect 
his business from afar because he never 
got away from its control. The facts and 
figures that kept this control with him 
came to him automatically. He did not 
have to stay on the job to dig them out. 


The business machines and methods 
which automatically furnished him 
this constant mirror of his business 
were products of Remington Rand. 
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BUSINESS MAN 


These machines and methods are 
largely responsible for the emancipa 
tion of the American business man 
from desk-confining detail drudgery 
They have replaced memory in Keeping 
the records of business. They hav 
vastly reduced the need for hand 
and head work in charting the day’ 


results. 

Use this amazing new 
Business Service 
THE LEADING manufacturers of busi 
ness appliances have recently merged 


. . Remington 


Rand. There is nothing comparable t 
} 


Into one organization 


the service it renders, here or abroad. 
No such central station for the recep 
tion of ability and intelligence, and the 
broadcasting of proved, exact methods, 
It otters t 


single source of supply for business 


has ever been in existence. 


equipment. And it combines 4,000 


trained business analysts into a fie 
force that can beat down the most com 


plicated obstruc tions to better busins Ss. 
A telephone call... makes 
every man in this army your 


ally, at no cost lo you 


Write or telephone for a Remington Rand 


man. No matter what your need, it will b 
met adequately and with intelligence. No 
matter what your prob em,it wi l receive th 
attention of atrained mind. Hit-or-miss offi 
arrangements, stumbling routine, ineth 
machines and ineffective employees may b 
costing you hundreds, even thousand 
wasted dollars. Get the truth. Telepho 
our local office, or write Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc., Remington Rar 


Building, Buttalo, N. ¥ 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines 


RAND AND KARDEX Visible Records. .. SAFE-CABINET... 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


SERVICE 


LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and indexing Service 


INDEX VISIBLI POWERS Accounting Machines 


KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf. Equipment 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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Kid a bike er 


MP 28 “Bookl. 


“Cycle-Logical Ways to Happier Days” 


A Post Card Brings It to You 


A handsomely illustrated booklet with 

pictures of America’s greatest athletes 

! ry they think there is nothing 

vcling for combining the greatest 

r with splendid exercise — both 
interesting and instructive. 

t your name and address on a 

post card and mail to 


The Cycle Trades of America 


oom A-205, Fisk Building, 250 West 
57th St., New York City, and you will 
eceive one of these booklets promptly. 


Shoot up another foot Son ~ 
then I'll Buy You One like mine 





y Dads my pal and so he likes 

~ To talk with me about our Bikes; 
My Dad can golf and box and run, 

‘But he thinks that Biking’s the greatest fun, 
And he says to me, Stick with it, kid, 

And train for a goal as your Daddy did? 


| 


Your Local DEALER will show latest models 
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“* And if I let you alone,” “you 
would be so completely under that man’s 
domination that he would end up by strip- 
ping you of every cent.” 

“That will do,’”’ he replied in the tone 
they knew well as being dangerous. “I 
don’t want to hear any more. Jonathan 
takes that position as president of the 
Devon company. That is final. Let him 
show what he can do there.” 

Amasa Worthington reached this de- 
cision as much for the sake of his own peace 
of mind as for any better reason. It would 
remove Jonathan from the house; for a 
yer at least, it would postpone any mors 
serious decision. 

Also, as will have noted, Hiram 
had planted carefully the seed of jealousy 
The crown-prince idea had grown flourish- 
ingly in the father’s mind. 

So J. Steele Worthingten went to Devon 
to prove himself. 

Hiram Bond required that that proof 
should be decisive and final. When he 
needed a thing so important he did not 
leave it to chance. He wished Jonathan off 
his mind and off his back, for peace at home 
was a matter which, he foresaw, would be 
very necessary to him. One cannot carry 
on a war abroad with insurrection inside 
his own gates. Therefore, Hiram gave 
efficient attention to the Devon company. 

“Let him have a free hand,” he said to 
Amasa. ‘‘ We must know what the boy has 
in him.” 

Hiram did, indeed, give him a free hand 
in so far as advice and control were 
cerned—or aid. He placed this untried boy 
in a saddle before allowing him to have a 
riding lesson, first seeing to it that the horse 
was unbroken to the bridle. 

It was not difficult to find means to urge 
the young man on. There was vanity to 
work on, and ry mother’s unthinking stub- 
bornness which he had inherited. By this 
way and by that, Hiram, in his under- 
ground but efficient way, incited the boy to 
prove himself a young Napoleon of finance. 
And being made aware in advance of every 
scheme the boy set in motion, he brought it 
to nothing or to disaster. Skillfully he em- 
broiled Jonathan with the Common Council 
of Devon. News} subsidized 01 
egged on by they knew not whom, attacked 
him joyously, as newspapers love to att 
any local transit system. It was a simple 


1atter to stir up labor troubles culminating 


said she, 


been 


con- 


yapers, 


ack 








( tly strike 

‘When large issues are at stake,” he 
wrote to Professor Witmer at this time, 
“one must not think of individuals, no 
matter what one’s sympathies may be \ 
great plan —which may not come to per- 
fection for twenty years —is more impor- 
tant than a wrong to one man. I would 


hurt no man to satisfy a private grudge; 1 
would destroy any man who threatened the 
great undertaking. One must 
choose between being moral in a petty, un 
important way, and the 
essential step to insure the 
reaching policy.” 
For six months 


success of a 
taking ol every 
success of far 


Hiram concentrated 
upon Devon. The young man struggled, 
not without courage and not without some 
sign of But matters went from 
bad to worse; confusion mounted, red ink 
replaced black in the books; the situation 
became dangerous, while Hiram maintained 
an utter silence —but Amasa P 
was kept thoroughly aware of the march of 


resource 


saw to it 


events 
‘Jonathan 

into difficulties,”’ 

after 


seems to have got himself 
Amasa said tentatively, 
the lapse of eight months 
‘So?”’ Hiram’s voice was noncommittal 
‘If things go on this way, the Devon 
company will be bankrupt by midsummer 
‘It is better to give the boy hand,” 
said Hiram 
‘Great man, he’s had a 
hand! He’s had nothing else! He 
I’m afraid, Hiram, he lacks the capacity 
for management. He’s headstrong. He 
lacks balance 


a tree 


tree 


heavens, 


I dislike to say it of my son 
in business matters.” 
“I’m sorry, sir.” 


THE SATURDAY 


‘And he wanted to run the whole she 
bang!’’ said Amasa furiously, 
loquial in hisanger. ‘“‘Huh! 
he’d make of things!’’ 

‘And now?” 

‘We'd better get him out of there | 


becoming col- 
A pretty mess 


ef ore 


he does more damage,” said Amasa 
‘But then?” 
‘That,”’ said Amasa, ‘‘is what worries 


) 


I do with him How will I 


yo 


me. What’ll 
keep peace in the family 
Hiram hesitated briefly—for the 
of the pause 
‘A wedding trip of a year abroad would 
help temporarily,”’ he ‘Have 
considered that house in Newport?”’ 


effect 


said you 


‘I've made an offer for it.’ 

Hiram nodded ‘If only the girl at 
tracts him,’ he said, ‘‘and he pleases 
her Six months for a courtship and a 


year abroad. It will give you a breathing 
spell, sir.”’ 

Amasa smiled wryly. ‘‘ You have settled 
upon the schedule, I see.” 

‘At any rate,”’ said Hiram, 
ful.”” 

After this interview, Hiram returned to 
to study maps. Now his 

It would be a long time 
become a menace 
His hands 


‘I am hope- 


his own office 
mind was free. 
before Jonathan 
again, or even an annoyance 
were free from trouble at home, so he could 
embark upon his enterprise abroad. This 
enterprise was expansion toward the west 


could 


It must have been while he was planning 


the campaign which was to result in his 
emerging as a national figure in the world of 
business and finance that he wrote in a 
letter to Professor Witmer a significant 
paragraph 

‘Never make an enemy,” 
less it is of absolute necessity 
must make an enemy, let the 
thorough that he is left without 
to do you harm.” 

In the month of May, Worthington 
bought the villa in Newport; at the proper 
season his family removed to that resort 
Mrs. Worthington in a cold fury, Jonathan 
Steele humiliated and sulking. 

‘I don’t know how he did it,’’ Mrs 
Worthington said repeatedly to her son, 
‘but take my word for it, Hiram Bond was 
at the bottom of it all.” 

J. Steele ground his teeth. ‘‘ Wait!’ he 
said. ‘“‘Wait! My time's coming!” 

But Newport was lively; was 
more attractive than business, and his next- 
and 


he said, ‘‘un- 
But if you 
process be so 


resources 


society 


door neighbor was young lovely J 
Steele found it more pleasant to busy 
self with lighter activities than to ca 
war for which he had no ammunition. He 
not lacking in charm and 
social assets, so that his success during the 


summer healed his 


him 
rry ona 
was persoral 
wounds and made up to 
him for the more important failure of the 
year. The pursuit of Marion Woodbury 
became his occupation, and he carried it 
out effic iently, to the end that the close of 
the season found them engaged to be 
ried. The 
Christmas holidays 
set sail for 
honeymoon 

The event 


mar 
wedding took during the 
and the 


Kurope 


place 
young people 
upor ar extended 


drew together the 


Ww oodbury 


and Worthington families, formed a bond 
between them very satisfying to Hiram 
Bond. It was a social rather than a busi 
ness alliance, but any ‘e was better 





than none. He felt and rightly — that ir 
any .conflict which did not threaten him 
directly, Peter C Woodbury would keep 


his hands off, which was all Hiram asked 
of him. 
XT 
IRAM BOND continued to live at the 
farm until after 
1889, when he built for } 


a solid, sturdily 


his mother's death in 
iimself 
built house 


a house it 
town of stone, 
dignified and not without pretensions. But 
even after his 
family continued to use the 
It was kept always open 
few Sunday dinners the 
were not eaten there. His interest in the 
well-being of the old place was as keen as 
in the of the Worthington com- 
panies, and he was as eager to hear of the 


removal to Carthage, the 
old homestead 
and there were 


year round that 


success 
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birth of a calf or to receive the 


port from the hen yard as he was to rea 


the statistics of the winter's cut of timber 
or the monthly balance sheet 

His wife, too, loved the old farm. It is 
sometimes true that a man who goes for 
ward rapidly in the world may leave be 
hind him his wife. Possibly women are not 
so facile as men in adapting themselves to a 
new milieu; but this was not so with Bessie 
Willets Bond. She made no change in her 
habits or in her outlook upon life, nor did 
she study to acquire social grace on the 
contrary, she remained herse But so 


quiet was she pable in the 


so gentle, s0 ca 
duties required of her, and of soy 
dignity, that there 
society in 


leasing a 


was no stratum ofl 


which she seemed misplaced 


to which she was unsuited. She was ut- 


terly simple. The business of her life was 
to be Hiram Bond's wife and little Jason's 
mother And she was indispensable to 
Hiram as he was indispensable to Amasa 
Worthington 

It is recalled of her that she went away 
upon a month’s holiday to some place of 
resort. Hiram became morose. He moved 


to the farm, from the farm 
At night he walked the streets 
if he dreaded to be indoors and 
had filled with 
presence speaking, restful, 
pendable — was dreadfully empty, and more 
than once he put down the temptation to 
send the message which would bring her 
back to him. Then, at the end of a single 
week, returned 

‘I couldn't 

said simply 
me 


from his house 
to the hotel 
uneasily, as 
The her 


alone room she 


seldom de- 


she 
myself, Hiram,”’ 
‘I kept feeling you needed 


enjoy 


said 
went through 
most of his life believing he did not love her; 


‘I did need you, Bessie,”’ he 


Yet strangely enough, he 


the great passion of his life, he was con- 
vinced, had been lavished upon Libby Bell 
If ever man loved his wife, clung to her, 
could not live without her, it was Hiram 


Bond 
was that he 
His letters to her were 
never recognized them as such 


atest of his tragedies 
did not know it un‘il so late 
letters, but he 
Probably 


Perhaps the gre 


love 


he never read them over after they were 
written so that the phrases which came 
from his heart could impress his mind. On 


the other 
cannot he 


As for 


hand, that Bessie worshiped him 
questioned 
little 


Jason, his father was utterly 


wrapped up in the child. The boy never 
annoyed him —this man who could be so 
impatient and irritable at times. His sor 
could break in upon him at any time and 
upon any occasion, always to be received 
with a rare smile of welcome Hiram’ 
happiest hours were those when he sat 
alone in his office and made plans for the 
boy’s future And he looked forward 
dishly to those gala days when there 
was a circus or a celebration to which he 
could take Jason and little Lucille Bate 


His sor 


and daughter-in-law! When he 


looked at the children, that is what he saw 
It has been said that he was a lone 
man, without friends, and unhappy It 


has been said that he s pped more dee] 


the cup of bitterness than most men have 
done Let those who hold to this theor 
contemplate his life with his fan ur 
ty answered 

Late 1892 occurred Hiran ‘ 
ous difference with Amasa Worthingt 
There were t irp word u ) a tir 
t appeared as though ar ? ¢ had beer 

ached and that their relatior ! 1 come 
to ar brupt terminatior 

The matter of dispute w ] ‘ 
iga t Wil d Lathan Ama . 

ave none oi it ind rer me uu Ca ! 
Ir the st place ! 1 a persor 
juaintance with Latham and ed ! 
In the second place, he was afraid f one 
makes war, one takes great risks; he 
not desire to hazard what he possessed 
order to obtain more He wa ute 
tent 

‘No, Hiram he said firmly t} 
I cannot agree with you. I must vetot 
plan. Why, in effect, it means that we set 


Continued on Page 143 
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Your plans and specifications for a 


business suit doubtless call for a 
superstructure of correct style, pat- 
tern and color, built on a founda- 
tion of material of obvious quality 
to afford exceptional endurance. 
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A MIRACLE-WORKER. That is what every ad- 
{\ vertising man with a small appropriation is 
expected to be. Make one dollar do the work of 
two. That’s his job. 

One way he does it is this: He specifies Hammer- 
mill Cover Paper for his direct-mail work. First, 
because it is a good cover paper. And, equally 
important, because it is low-priced. He takes this 
saving, puts it into finer art work, extra color, better 
printing—-and turns out a beautiful job. Or, he 
puts the saving into Hammermill Cover Envelopes 
to match, or into bigger editions. 


Eight colors and white to choose from, ample 
variety for any average printing job. Each color 
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SS that the small-budget advertiser can pay for 
4 with the saving on Hammermill Cover Paper | 


Some of the many uses for 
part ain Cer er 


Magazine Covers 

Text sections of fine booklets 
Package Circulars 
Book Wrappers 


House Organs Announcements 
Book Binding Booklets 
Hand Bills Material Tickets 
Display Folders Sale Bills 
Broadsides Display Racks 
Dance Programs Price Lists 
Box Covers Window Cards 
Greeting Cards Calendars 
Folders Return Cards 
Post Cards Menus 
Price Tags Bulletins 
Posters Programs 
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time-proven by years of printing experience. Light, 
medium and double-thick weights. Antique or ripple 
finish. And, like all Hammermill papers, Hammer- 
mill Cover is exceptionally uniform in quality. 

Hammermill Cover Envelopes: Eight sizes, to fit 
mailing pieces from small folders to 9x12 booklets. 
Three colors—white, sepia and gray. Guaranteed 
by the United States Envelope Company. Avail- 
able everywhere through Hammermill agents. 

Write for Working Kit... On your business 
letterhead, request a Working Kit of Hammermill 
Cover Paper, containing printed specimens in the 
various colors, weights and finishes. Simply address 
the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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out deliberately to ruin a man against 
whom we have no cause for quarrel! It 
it is almost brigandage.”’ 

“It is altogether brigandage,’’ said 
Hiram. 

““You admit it!”’ 

‘**And I assert its necessity.” 

‘“*There can be no such necessity. 
statement is absurd.” 

‘“We must eat or be eaten, 

‘“Who,” asked Amasa, ‘“‘can eat us?”’ 

‘*Peter C. Woodbury and Bainbridge 
Nixon. Do you think, sir, their eyes are 
not on us? We must put ourselves in an 
unassailable position, and to do so we must 
be free in the west.”’ 

‘*Nevertheless,’’said Amasa, “‘I forbid it.”’ 

“Very well, sir,’ said Hiram quietly. 
He walked to the door and stood, stooping 
a little because of his great height. ‘‘In 
that case, Mr. Worthington, we have come 
to the parting of the ways.” 

“Why, Hiram! What are you saying? 

“This,”’ said Hiram, “‘is my resignation. 
Good-by, sir.” 

Before his employer could rise from his 
desk, Hiram was out of the room and out 
of the building. What his thoughts were as 
he drove to the farm is a secret no one will 
ever penetrate. 

He put up his horse and strode into the 
house, where Bessie looked up in surprise 
at his untimely appearance. 

‘Is anything wrong, Hiram?”’ she asked. 

‘**T’ve resigned,’’ he said, and sat heavily 
in his huge chair by the window. 

For some minutes she remained silent 
Then she asked gently, ‘‘ Does it matter so 

much, Hiram? We have enough, haven't 
we?” 

His massive fists were clenched and his 
granite face was grim and black. ‘‘ Matter! 
hesaid. ‘‘ Matter that I have been thwarted 
by a man I have carried in the palm of my 
hand! Who has the right to say what shall 
be done in that business he who has 
ridden on my shoulders or I who have 
carried him?’ 

Bessie walked to his side and placed her 
fingers on his shoulder. ‘‘Hush, Hiram!” 
she said. ‘‘Hush!” 

Presently his hand moved up to touch 
her hand. ‘‘My plans!” he said. ‘‘My 
plans!’’ He shrugged his shoulders and his 
lip curled. ‘* Well, we'll see what he makes 
of it-- he and his wife!”’ 

For three days he sat about the farm, 
morose, disconsolate, gnawing the bone of 
bitter disappointment and regarding the 
debacle of the glowing structure he had 
erected in his mind. And as the days went 
by, such hope as he had nourished began to 
wane. Even as he took the decisive step, 
he had not believed it to be final —had re- 
garded it more as a gesture, as a snapping of 
the whip to bring Amasa to scratch. But 
Amasa did not come to fetch him back. 
Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Worthington had 
heen too strong for him! Perhaps he had 
underestimated the power of Amasa’s vanity 
ind of that dignity which must not unbend. 
He sank into a sort of despondency and 
sought solitude. 

Then, on the fourth day, Amasa came. 
Bessie admitted him to the old farm parlor. 

‘‘Where is Hiram, my dear?”’ he asked, 
for he was very fond of her. 

“In the orchard, I think,’’ she said. 
Then she spoke as severely as she could 
speak. “‘You have hurt my husband, Mr. 
Worthington.” 

“He is a stubborn, willful young man.” 

She smiled. ‘‘Not to me— not to me,” 
she said gently. “‘If you are going to hurt 
him more,”’ she went on, “I do not think I 
can let you see him.” 

“IT have come,”’ said Amasa, finding it 
easier to announce his surrender to her, ‘‘to 
ask him to come back. Will you tell him? 
Will you fetch him here?” 

“Is that all?”’ she asked, not moving. 

Amasa frowned and drew himself up to 
his full height, but she continued to wait 
and to gaze at him with her gentle eyes. 

‘*Confound it, Bessie,’’ said the elderly 
man, “fetch him along! Tell him he can 
have his own way.” 


Sucha 


” said Hiram. 
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“I’m sure that will be best,’”’ she said, 
because Hiram’s way was always best with 
her, and went out to find her husband. 

Hiram appeared in the door, ponderous, 
impending. ‘‘ Well?” he asked gruffly. 

‘“‘Hiram’’—there actually were tears in 
Worthington’s eyes—‘‘I can’t get along 
without you. You wouldn’t leave me, 
Hiram! What would I do?” 

‘*T will not be hampered and thwarted,” 
said Hiram. ‘‘My plans were too great 
and important. Either I must be allowed 
to go ahead with a free hand, or I must 
start again from the beginning.” 

““You know I cannot let you go, Hiram 
The business needs you. Let’s make an 
end of this. Come back with me now. Go 
ahead, if you must. I'll not interfere.”’ 

Hiram advanced into the room and stood 
towering over Amasa. His face had changed, 
his manner had changed. Again he was 
deferential, considerate. ‘‘I’m sure, sir,’’ he 
said, “‘ you will never regret this decision. I 
assure you, Mr. Worthington, any other 
course will end in disaster for us.” 

‘**Perhaps, Hiram, you know best.”’ His 
voice rose a tone in his anxiety. ‘‘ Will you 
come now, Hiram-—right away?’ 

**Let me get my hat,” said Hiram. 

Se went this decisive battle. Hiram had 
tested his weapon and found it efficient 
beyond his most sanguine hopes. From 
this moment he was master, and knew he 
was master. Better than that, Amasa P. 
Worthington knew he was master and had 
acknowledged it. The matter had worked 
out well. It had made him supreme as he 
never had been supreme. Now the thing 
to do was to use his supremacy skillfully, to 
heal the wounds in Amasa’s dignity and to 
see to it that the weapon of resignation 
dangerous to its wielder need never be 
drawn again from its scabbard 

Hiram plunged immediately into his 
campaign. 

To the ordinary observer prosperity 
seemed secure, but Hiram was no ordinary 
observer. The year had shown a volume of 
business unequaled in history; foreign 
trade was unprecedented and the tonnage 
hauled by railroads touched a new high 
mark. Business failures had been fewer 
than for ten years past and the conditions 


in the money market were favorable 
Hiram, however, saw at work influences 
which might spell disaster. Prices of 


breadstuffs were low and sinking lower; 
heavy gold exports persisted, and the net 
loss in gold exported reached the enormous 
total of fifty-nine million dollars, as against 
thirty-four million dollars for the previous 
year. Violent fluctuations in securities upon 
the exchange were significant and talk of 
free silver was in the air. It was a year of 
presidential election, in which the McKin- 
ley tariff, the labor troubles at Homestead 
amounting to civil war, and the birth of the 
Populist Party militated against the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party. Benjamin 
Harrison was not popular. The question of 
maintaining the gold standard gave rise to 
apprehensions, and there was much gabble 
of socialism and the breakdown of the 
individualistic system of competition. To 
the discerning eye all signs pointed toward 
trouble. Cleveland was elected and the 
Democratic Party possessed both houses of 
Congress. 

“If I'm not mistaken,’’ Hiram said to 
Amasa, “‘money is going to be very hard to 
get after the first of the year. People are 
watching the gold reserve. If it drops 
farther, banks will commence calling loans. 
Firms without a safe cash reserve will be in 
difficulties. Willard Latham has no cash 
reserve to speak of.” 

‘*How do you know that, Hiram?” 

“It is my business to know it,’’ Hiram 
said. ‘‘More than that, he has been bor- 
rowing heavily to buy timberland, and the 
new mills at Elias Landing were put up on 
borrowed money. If we run into a 
panic is 

**How will a panic affect us, Hiram?” 

‘I’m hoping for one,”’ Hiramsaid. ‘I’ve 
been getting ready for it for three years. 
We owe practically nothing to banks 
otherwise. That is why I have cut down 
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our expansion program as I have. Wages 
have been low and will be lower. I've 
added to our quick assets, and by a few 
sacrifices I have laid aside ready money in 
case of need.” 

‘But if business goes to pot! 
Worthington 

“Our contracts will keep us going, pay 
wages and take care of our overhead. 
There’s nothing to worry about, sir. We 
are sound.” 

Mr. Worthington was moody. He was 
being driven into a course of which he did 
not approve, but which he must support 
with all his resources. It rankled, but he 
did his best to conceal it. That dignity 
which was so dear to him would not permit 
him to sulk openly, but he felt his position 
of helplessness keenly. Also, he was not 
happy at home. Mrs. Worthington had 
scarcely spoken to him for days after he 
humbled himself to ask Hiram to return, 
and when she did speak it was with a sharp 
tongue. 

“You go on your knees to this bully,” 
she said. ‘You fall all over him as if you 
were a servant about to be discharged 
Why can't you have some spirit? Now was 
the time to be rid of him forever. Now was 
the time to put Steele in the place where he 


’ said Mr. 


belongs 

“If you mean Jonathan,’ said Mr 
Worthington acidly, ‘“‘he is as well where 
he is.” 


“What do you mean by that? 

“IT mean that my son has shown himself 
unfit for great responsibilities.” 

“You put him in an impossible position 
None could have done better than he did.”’ 

“No?” asked Mr. Worthington in his 
most ironic tone. “‘No? Nevertheless, 
without even going near the town, Hiram 
Bond had that company running on greased 
wheels in three months.” 

*T suppose,”’ said his wife with venom, 
“you will disinherit Steele and make this 
man Bond your heir. That's what he is 
after.” 

**Nonsense! Nonsense! 

“Oh, you will actually leave your prop- 
erty to your son! I'm surprised. But if he 
can't manage it now, how will he be able to 
manage it then? 

‘That,’ said Mr. Worthington grimly, 
“is a point which has caused me no little 
worry.” 

“You can’t keep him in Europe all his 
life. There’s no reason forexiling him. Any 
how, they'll be home in two months. I had 
a letter from Mrs. Woodbury yesterday 
saying Marion wanted to be at home to 
have her baby.” 

Amasa looked up quickly “A baby! 
No!” He rubbed his hands. ‘So I'm to be 
a grandfather, eh? Well, well! Now we 
must do something about that.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said Mrs. Worthington, ‘that 
gives you another person to supplant with 
your Hiram Bond.” 

So now Aimasa brought up that subject 
again with Hiram 

‘My son returns in sixty days, Hiram 
What are we going to do with him? He’sa 
good boy Never given me 
any trouble to speak of. But, Hiram, | 
distrust his abilities. I daren’t give him 
large responsibilities yet.” 

‘**He’s not his father,” said Hiram. “ But 
he is of good mind and well educated. If 
Mr. Worthington, he would only put him 
self into your hands to train, I’m sure you 
would not be disappointed in him.” 

‘“‘T fear he is flighty. He’s not solid, my 
boy, not solid Well, we shall see. We 
must work something out.” 

‘Training and discipline,”’ said Hiram 
“‘those are what he needs. And I fear he is 
getting bad advice from some source.” 

Amasa winced. He knew whence the 
bad advice came. He changed the subject 

‘These big business combinations,”’ he 
said, ‘seem to be meeting with considerable 
I see by the papers that the Na 
tional Cordage Company has declared a 
hundred per cent stock dividend.” 

Hiram narrowed his eyes. “‘I]l-advised,”’ 
he said harshly. ‘‘Ill-advised. This is no 

Continued on Page 148) 
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Continued from Page 143 
time to attract the public eye. And I 
doubt, sir, if they were justified in such a 
course.”” He shook his head. “It smells bad 
tome. Mr. Worthington, if anything were 
to happen to one of these great companies 
in the present state of unrest, the result 
would be devilish for everybody.” 

Hiram saw with clear eyes. He read the 
times, and his plans counted upon some 
business debacle early in the year. It came 
opportunely. In May the National Cord- 
age Company failed, precipitating a stock 
panic. Banks refused—or were unable—to 
fulfill the requirements of justified bor- 
rowers. Old and stable houses were crip- 
pled. Conditions were deplorable. 

But Hiram had his hook well baited for 
fishing in troubled waters. 


xII 


ENRY J. BELL, being summoned, 

came hastily to Hiram Bond's office. 
So far had Hiram traveled in eleven years. 
Mr. Bell showed his age by an increase of 
avoirdupois, a whitening and thinning of 
the side whiskers and an appreciable in- 
crease of pomposity. But he was not pom- 
pous as he stood before Hiram’s desk. He 
stood. Hiram did not ask him to be 
seated. 

“Henry J.,” he said, and scarcely looked 
up from the large map on his desk as he 
spoke, ‘‘unless I read the signs all wrong, 
there will be banks failing right and left 
but not yours.” 

“Eh? What?” Mr. Bell grasped his 
hands together suddenly and the mouth be- 
tween his beards became loose with alarm. 

“But not yours was what I said,’’ Hiram 
repeated without warmth. ‘In ten years 
you have done very well. I have seen to it. 
You may be aware of it or not, but five 
years ago I put a stop to the formation of a 
second bank here. I have given you a 
greater share of the Worthington business 
than you had a right to expect.” 

“I know, Hiram. I know, and I’m 
obliged.” 

““You need not be,” said Hiram. ‘I was 
not favoring you.” 

Indeed, he had not been. Here was an- 
other instance in which he had pampered 
himself by indulgence in romance. Henry 
J. was Libby Bell’s father. Such wealth as 
he acquired would be hers one day, and 
her children’s. However much it went 
against his grain to aggrandize a man he 
despised, a man he once had purposed to 
abolish, he laid his animosity on the shelf 
and allowed Bell to profit vicariously by the 
accident of his fatherhood. But, again, 
Hiram was not single-minded; he could 
not indulge in romance without deriving a 
practical by-product. A bank—a strong 
bank, a bank of considerable size—was 
necessary to his program of extension—and 
a bank from which he need not request, but 
could demand. All of which worked greatly 
to the advantage of Henry J. Bell. 

Hiram looked up now and his face was 
not amiable. His shaggy brows, which 
overhung his eyes more and more each year, 
were menacing, and his cheeks, which 
showed signs of becoming jowls, were set 
and rigid. 

“You are not much of a business man, 
Henry J.,”’ he said, as if he were comment- 
ing on the qualities of astick of timber. “It 
is going to take a bigger man than you to 
pilot a bank through what is coming.” 

Bell drew himself up and his face worked 
with anger. ‘“‘No need to be pompous,” 
Hiram said. “Facts are facts. I can’t 
have your incompetence threatening my 
plans. Therefore’’—he paused and fixed 
Bell with cold eyes—‘‘therefore from this 
date you will submit to me every loan made 
by your institution in any sum greater than 
five hundred dollars. You will bring to me 
this afternoon a full list of your loans and 
investments, and you will report to me 
daily —fully.”’ 

Henry J. struggled weakly to assert him- 


self. ‘‘It’s my bank, Hiram. I own it, 
lock, stock and barrel ——”’ 
Hiram interrupted roughly. ‘“‘For the 


next twelve months you are a clerk,” he 
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said. ‘“‘Make one move, grant one loan, 
without my consent —and down comes your 
apple cart. That’s all, Henry J. Be here 
at two with your loan book.” 

A clerk laid a telegram on his desk as 
Bell left the room and Hiram opened it 
with a saturnine expression. He guessed its 
contents and its sender— Willard Latham, 
asking when and where an interview might 
be arranged. Hiram dictated a curt reply: 
“Here. Tomorrow. Ten o'clock.” Then he 
stepped to Worthington’s door. 

“Latham will be here tomorrow,” he 
said. 

“Why? What brings him here?’ 

“Those two towns of timber we bought 
out of his heart last week.” 

“TI don’t like it, Hiram. I don’t like it. 
I shall have to invite him to my house and 
break bread with him. I don’t see how I 
can do it. This is very embarrassing, 
Hiram—very embarrassing indeed! I wish 
he had not come here. I do not want tosee 
him.” 

“Then,” said Hiram, ‘why do so?” 

“Eh?” 

“What disagreeable work there has been 
done in the past,”’ said Hiram grimly, “I 
have been obliged todo. Why make this an 
exception? You can be called to the city 
tonight.” 

“T am not a coward, Hiram,” said 
Amasa gravely. 

Hiram’s face softened and he laid his 
hand on his employer’s shoulder. ‘Indeed 
you are not, sir,’’ he said, and he meant it, 
for he admired in the aging man those 
qualities which he neither possessed nor 
desired to possess. *‘‘I would save you, sir, 
from what you find disagreeable, but which 
I see as necessary.”’ He smiled, and the 
smile was almost wistful. ‘‘ Your standards 
of conduct are too high for the rest of us 
too high for the world of business as it must 
be faced today. Go away, sir, and leave 
this to me.” 

“I wish, Hiram, I could believe these 
things are necessary—to something more 
than your ambition.” 

‘**T do not think I am ambitious,’’ Hiram 
said gravely. It was apparent he was 
studying the point, searching himself to see 
if the accusation were true. ‘I am ambi- 
tious to further your fortunes, sir, but more 
than that, I am ambitious to bring about 
a great result. For myself, I think I am not 
ambitious at all. It is results—important, 
far-reaching successes—that interest me 
things, sir, not people.” 

Amasa regarded him with sad eyes. “It 
might be better for all of us, young man, if 
you were personally ambitious. There 
would be more warmth, less cold calcula- 
tion, a greater understanding and sym- 
pathy for human beings.” 

“But,” said Hiram, “I should be a much 
less valuable machine. Think of me as a 
machine which does the thing it is designed 
to do because it is designed to do it. A 
machine merits neither praise nor blame 
only the inventor of it.” 

“Are you a fatalist, Hiram? Do you 
believe we are all machines who must do 
our one set task, from which we cannot 
deviate? Don’t you believe in free will?” 

“For ten years,’ Hiram said, “I have 
had no leisure to believe anything. When 
I laid aside my speculations upon such 
matters I believed in nothing. Now I do 
not know. I think I have changed some- 
what as J have aged. I find myself, half 
unconsciously, admitting the existence of 
deities and paradises and damnations. 
Some day I shall take up the discussion 
with myself again—and reach a conclu- 
sion.” 

Amasa shook his head. ‘‘ You are a re- 
markable man, Hiram. Sometimes I think 
a greater man than I can realize—some- 
times I think a much smaller man than I 
dare imagine.””’ Hesighed. “But I cannot 
do without you, my boy—and not wholly 
because your abilities are indispensable to 
me. You have made me fond of you. I 
hope you will think of that sometimes, 
Hiram. It may make a difference.” 

Hiram turned abruptly and left the room. 
His going startled Amasa P. Worthington, 


, 
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who stared after him with enlarged eyes and 
lack of comprehension. He did not see how 
Hiram Bond was biting his lip as he seated 
himself at his desk, nor how he closed his 
eyes for an instant as if he feared some- 
thing might escape from them. 


In the morning Willard Latham ar- . 


rived—a youngish man of middle age, tall, 
slender, aristocratic of poise and courtly of 
manner. A charming man of many friends, 
more fitted to be the son of an established 
fortune than to be one who was required to 
carve out such a fortune for his descend- 
ants. Hiram met him at the door of his 
office, chose to meet him standing, for he 
was not unaware of the impression created 
by his hugeness, the massiveness of his 
frame and face. 

“This is our first meeting, I believe,” 
said Latham courteously. ‘‘I have looked 
forward to it, Mr. Bond, for your fame has 
traveled to distant places.” 

“T am glad to see you,” said Hiram, 
motioning toward a chair. ‘‘ My cigars are 
strong.” 

“TI can imagine it,”” Latham said with a 
disarming smile. ‘“‘So, if you permit, I will 
smoke one of my lighter brand. I hope Mr. 
Worthington is in health.” 

“Excellent,” said Hiram. 

**And that I shall see him again.” 

“He regretted,” said Hiram, ‘“‘the ne- 
cessity for his absence.” 

“Ah? And his family—I have 
not been privileged to see them for a matter 
of years.” 

“Do you,” asked Hiram, “find it diffi- 
cult to come to the point?” 

Latham’s gasp was almost visible, but 
he was able to smile again. ‘‘ Report has 
not belied you,” he said. And then: “‘Per- 
haps I do find it difficult to come tothe 
point.” 

“The way to come to the point,” said 
Hiram, ‘‘is to come to it. It has always 
to be arrived at, and beating about the 
bush only makes it more difficult. I take it 
you want something of me.” 

“T’ll try to be as direct as yourself 
I learn your interests have bought certain 
timber adjoining my own—which I have 
rather regarded as in my bailiwick.” 

“Two towns—sixty-six-odd thousand 
acres.” 

“Precisely. Are you thinking of operat- 
ing there—in my territory? You see I can 
be direct.” 

“At any rate,” 
bought the timber.’ 

“‘T asked for this interview,” said Latham, 
‘because it seems to me we can get along 
with greater advantage to both of us if we 
do not infringe upon each other. In short, 
my purpose in seeing you was to discover 
if we cannot make some arrangement as to 
boundaries—er—spheres of influence, if you 
like.” 

“The timber,”’ said Hiram, “‘ was offered 
us at a price. I considered it worth the 
purchase.” 

‘Would you consider reselling it to me? 
At a reasonable profit, of course. Though 
it is not indispensable to me, it will be very 
valuable in the future. I am on the ground 
and can work it without further equip 
ment. I can drive to my mills. You, on the 
contrary, would have to erect your mills at 
considerable expense.”’ 

“*T will consider it,”’ said Hiram. 

‘*Will you set a price?”’ 

“Seven dollars an acre.”’ Hiram leaned 
forward a very little and fixed his eyes 
steadily upon Latham. ‘‘ When I set a price 
upon something I own—that is the price 
I haggle when I buy, but I never haggle 
when I sell.” 

Latham smiled a bit ruefully. ‘‘I could 
have bought any time these five years past 
for six dollars,’”’ he said. ‘‘But I fancied 
I could take my time.”” He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Upon what terms?” 

“Cash,” said Hiram, and his teeth 
closed as a trap closes. ‘‘I paid cash; I must 
have cash.” 

**It comes,” said Latham, “at an un- 
handy time. Money’s getting a bit tight; 
however, I'll be able to swing a loan of that 
size. Will you have the papers prepared? 


said Hiram, ‘‘we have 
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And, Mr. Bond, may I say that you have 
acted mighty neighborly in this matter? 
I was afraid I should encounter difficulties.” 

Hiram smiled somewhat dryly. ‘‘ You 
will always find me neighborly—for a rea- 
sonable profit,” he said, and Latham was 
able to see humor in the observation. 
Humor was all he saw. His eyes pierced no 
deeper—did not perceive that Hiram had 
fought and won the first considerable skir- 
mish of his war. If only Latham had been 
able to discern the war cloud! But he saw 
only a more neighborly and amicable atti- 
tude than he had hoped to find. 

How would a man with his training, his 
straightforward point of view, be able to 
perceive that Hiram had lured his army 
into a dangerous neighborhood; had com- 
pelled him, at a moment when he should 
have been conserving every resource and 
husbanding his credit, to extend himself 
rashly? True, he had increased his assets in 
standing timber, but standing timber can- 
not be realized upon quickly. It may be a 
liability rather than an asset. The great 
point, the telling victory, was that Hiram 
had compelled Latham to go out and bor- 
row money in a great sum—nearly half a 
million dollars. By that much was Latham 
weakened for the coming war. That five 
hundred thousand dollars which he now 
sunk in unproductive timber could not be 
borrowed on a later day of necessity to 
save himself from disaster. It was as if an 
army, about to face an invasion, had shot 
away all its powder in target practice. 

Suddenly children’s voices became aud- 
ible in the outer office, and Latham saw 
Hiram Bond’s face change, become almost 
eager as his attention departed from his 
visitor. A boy and girl came, breathless 
from running, nor did they pause at the 
door for permission to enter. Latham lifted 
his brows. 

“The clerks,’ said Hiram, evidently 
considering some explanation essential, 
‘have orders to admit them whenever they 
come and whoever is here.” 

““Ah!”’ said Latham. 
Bond?” 

‘In effect,” said Hiram, and for an in- 
stant a grim expression settled his face 
into granite lines. ‘‘My son and his play- 
mate. Both will be mine. They are to be 
married.” 

“Eh? Married?” 


“Both yours, 
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“Tt is arranged,” said Hiram. ‘‘Jason 
and Lucille, this is Mr. Latham.” 

Willard Latham scrutinized the children 
thus made curious in his eyes by Hiram’s 
announcement of their betrothal. He saw 
a sturdy lad with no feature of his father’s 
an intelligent, healthy boy who must, he 
considered, favor his mother’s side; and a 
little girl, fair, dainty, fairylike, whose feet 
would not stand still even for an instant 
and who had not the remotest fear of the 
massive figure in the chair. 

‘*Papa Bond,” she said imperiously, ‘“‘we 
want ice cream. You promised us ice 
cream.” 

“You did. I heard you promise us ice 
cream,” said Jason. 

Hiram arose to his feet. ‘‘ You'll have to 
excuse me, Latham,” he said—‘‘unless you 
have an appetite for confectionery. I 
promised the children to take them to the 
ice-cream parlor.” 

Latham continued to gaze with keen in- 
terest, with interest in the man of whom he 
had heard so much but whom he was meet- 
ing for the first time. 

“*Suppose,”’ he said, ‘‘we had not finished 
our business.” 

“It would have had to wait,” said 
Hiram. 

“Tt’s just as well then,’’ Latham said 
with a laugh. He could not estimate this 
man—could circumscribe him by no rule 
and he was compelled to a liking for him. A 
man who would interrupt an important 
business conference to buy ice cream for 
two babies! ‘I can catch the noon train 
for home.” 

“The signed papers will be in your bank 
the day after tomorrow,” said Hiram. 
**Good-by.” 

“‘And again,” said Latham, ‘‘I consider 
your conduct in this matter very neigh- 
borly. I venture to hope, Mr. Bond, that a 
mere business acquaintance may be en- 
larged and improved.” 

‘“*T make few friends,” said Hiram. And 
with that he passed through the door and 
offices and out into the street. Latham’s 
curiosity drove him to the window, whence 
he saw Hiram lift a child to each shoulder 
and carry them off up the street. 

““What a man!” he said under his breath. 
“What a man!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MY LIFE IS IN YOUR HANDS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


we thought we’d ask your advice. Maybe 
you could recommend us to some booking 
office.” 

They had been getting thirty dollars a 
week each. Now they wouldn’t even get 
that. I felt adeep sympathy for these boys, 
still young and facing all the hardships I 
had known so well. 

“‘T’ve got an idea how to use you in this 
show,” I said. ‘‘Wait for me after the 
matinée.”’ 

Late that afternoon I made them up as 
old men in the mock disguise of country 
yokels with wrinkles and whiskers, and I 
dressed them in old farm clothes that Lou 
Hearn dug out of his wardrobe. I then fixed 
up a little music for their act and put them 
out in a number by themselves. When 
these two rickety old men with gray beards 
and hobbly steps suddenly went into their 
neck-breaking leaps and somersaults they 
proved to be a riot and stopped the show. 
Later on they got three hundred dollars a 
week from Ziegfeld and are earning double 
that today. The Kelo Brothers are now a 
headline act on Broadway. 

While passing one of the dressing rooms 
I often stopped to listen to two young girls 
of the chorus who sat in their room harmo- 
nizing popular songs in a unique and charm- 
ing way. 

One day I told them that I thought they 
had great possibilities. I took them to music 
publishers and selected a little repertoire 
for them. When their singing act was ready 
I fixed a spot in the revue to try it out. 
They proved an instant hit. This was the 
beginning of the rise of the McCarthy 
Sisters, who have since become a leading 
attraction in Scandals. 

It has given me great satisfaction during 
my years on the stage to spy out promising 
talent and do all I could to encourage it. 
In 1918 the parents of a young man came to 
me, asking that I dosomething for their boy. 
He had been coming around to my dressing 
room for a long time and an intimacy had 
grown up between us that ripened into 
friendship. He gradually confided to me 
that he hoped some day to reach the foot- 
lights, and I promised to help him. I gave 
him my own monologue, worked over a lit- 
tle program of songs with him and made 
him try out the act in an outlying play- 
house of Chicago. His first effort was a little 
crude, but encouraging; and we worked to- 
gether for some time until he found himself. 
He got seventy-five dollars a week at the 
start, began to write his own stuff and made 
steady headway. Today Jack Osterman is 
one of the big lights in the younger musical- 
comedy world. I got a real thrill one night 
when I watched him on Broadway and he 
introduced me to the audience as the fellow 
who had put him on the stage. 

Though Make It Snappy did not measure 
up to the success of The Midnight Rounders, 
it managed to attract capacity crowds in 
all houses on the road. I remember sitting 
one night in the box office of the Apollo 
Theater in Chicago and the S. R. O. sign 
was hung over the ticket window. I al- 
ways had four front seats reserved for the 
use of my friends, but it was getting late 
and I did not expect to take advantage of 
them. 

A little nearsighted man with furry eye- 
brows came over to the window, noticed 
the sign and looked rather crestfallen. He 
and his wife, both tiny and squinting, could 
never hope to see the show, standing at the 
rear end of the orchestra. 

He was about to walk away when I called 
to him, “‘I’ll let you have two of my seats.” 

He appeared very pleased and apprecia- 
tive. Before he went in he said, “‘Some day 
I hope I can do something for you,”’ and 
handed me his card. He was an undertaker 
and embalmer! 

At the close of Make It Snappy the Shu- 
berts asked me to renew my contract, but I 
had grown tired of revues. I wanted a mu- 
sical show with a story. I felt that was the 
logical step upward. Across from the Apollo 


Theater in Chicago, Ziegfeld’s Sally was 
playing. Ziegfeld was in Palm Beach at the 
time. One of the newspapers observed in 
its theatrical column: ‘“‘Eddie Cantor at 
$3.30 a seat is better entertainment value 
than Marilyn Miller and Leon Errol at 
$4.40.” I was anxious to have Ziggy see 
this. I reprinted this comment in a full 
page advertisement that I took in Variety 
and Ziggy saw it. A few days later he tele- 
phoned to me from Palm Beach. I told him 
the principal consideration for my return 
would be to play in a musical show with a 
story. He agreed to star me in my first 
musical comedy. 
XVII 

HE birth of a good musical comedy is 

like the old alchemist’s efforts to pro- 
duce gold. He would throw a multitude of 
elements into his caldron, copper and lead, 
iron and sand, acids and stones, churn them 
into a molten mass with rods, bellows and 
flames, and in the end he either had a pretty 
mixture that was nothing at all or, if gold 
did appear, he could never tell which of the 
countless things he had tried caused it or 
how to repeat the process exactly. That is 
the show business, and particularly musical 
comedy. 

It is true, we are guided by some simple 
basic rules, but the factors that go into the 
construction of the musical play are so 
numerous and often accidental that even 
those who watch its development most 
closely and know every step of the way are 
always surprised at the finished product 
sometimes not agreeably. And it isn’t 
necessarily one thing, like a song or a set- 
ting or a situation. It is that intangible 
something called clicking. If a show 
doesn’t click it’s not there. Sometimes 
even the story doesn’t count. I have seen 
a manuscript on the strength of which a 
manager launched the most elaborate pro- 
duction, but when he finally presented it 
not a single line or idea of the original man- 
uscript remained, and the show was a hit. 

Kid Boots, which has been rated by 
many as the best all-round show I have 
played in, and one of the most successful 
musical comedies of the American stage, 
started vaguely, gropingly, and with not 
even an idea. All we had was a desire-——-my 
desire to act and Ziggy’s desire to stall. 
With Ziggy, stalling is lifted to the dignity 
of an art. If he says ‘“‘See me Thursday,” 
you can’t tell if it’s this month or next year. 
It seemed ages as the weeks creaked by and 
nothing happened. We were in search of 
an author with an idea for a real musical 
show, and it looked as if the authors had 
conspired to keep in hiding. 

One day Joe McCarthy, the lyric writer 
of the musical partnership of McCarthy 
and Tierney, who had written the score for 
Irene, came around with a suggestion for a 
play about golf. The novelty of locale is 
one of the hardest problems in the musical- 
show business, but with this popular game 
as a background there seemed to be some 
promise of a new atmosphere. McCarthy 
had an idea about a bootlegging caddie 
master who practically ran an exclusive 
golf club through his liquor business and 
intrigues. Ziegfeld and I liked the idea 
from the start, and the problem now was to 
get someone to write the book. 

We wanted some fresh ideas injected into 
musical comedy and were anxious to avoid 
the stiffly patterned conventional plot. 
Ziegfeld called in a writer who had never 
done a musical show before. He had just 
come into some prominence through a suc- 
cessful comedy he had written called Six- 
Cylinder Love, that was produced by Al 
Lewis. Before this, William Anthony Mc- 
Guire was comparatively unknown to the 
theater. 

He had written a play at the age of six- 
teen, but wisely kept it a secret. In fact, 
he wrote eleven more before he finally 
plucked up the courage to submit one. No 
playwright of recent years has had such a 
difficult beginning as Bill MeGuire or such 
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a spectacular rise. Because of a frail and 
sickly childhood he quit public school in 
the fifth grade and never entered a hall of 
learning again until he was nineteen, when 
he went to Notre Dame for a two-year 
academic course. The first play he tried to 
sell a manager was called The Soldier and 
the Cardinal. This manuscript was so 
stubbornly and frequently rejected that 
Bill had it printed in book form at his own 
expense in order to preserve for posterity 
the most rejected manuscript in history. 
It was dangerous to smile at young McGuire 
in those days, for if you did he immediately 
autographed a copy of The Soldier and the 


| Cardinal and presented it to you. He 


would never get another friendly smile 
after that. 

But it was destined that this much ma- 
ligned and despised play should one day, in 
an altered version, be a Ziegfeld hit and 
establish Bill McGuire as one of the best 
book writers of musical comedy. It hap- 


| pened like this: When Bill went to Notre 


Dame to polish up his spelling he picked 


| up a book called The Three Musketeers and 


found to his amazement that it told almost 


| the identical story he had written in The 


Soldier and the Cardinal. Bill modestly 
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McCarthy’s house in Pelham. Joe served 
refreshments and we liked them. After a 
while none of us knew what we had come 
up there for. Sothat was done. We stopped 
over and the next day got down to business. 
Weeks and weeks had been torn off the 
calendar and thrown into the basket and 
we had to have something accomplished, 
so we decided on the title, Kid Boots, which 
we had agreed upon in the first place. We 
also decided on the subject. It would bea 
play about golf. 

McGuire promised that in four or five 
days he’d have a rough draft ready of Act I. 
Ten days passed. No rough draft and no 
McGuire. McCarthy and Tierney and I 
got uneasy and went to Ziggy. Ziggy 
seemed surprised at our complaints, and 
remarked coolly, ‘I thought the play was 
all finished by this time.”” Then we told 
him what we thought of McGuire in a 
series of well-chosen adjectives and sent for 
Bill. Bill, we suspected, was working on 
another play, not on Kid Boots. 

““Give me a few more days,”’ he urged 
after we had all pounced upon him. ‘‘I’ve 
got a new idea.” 

We left Ziggy, but we didn’t leave Mc- 
Guire. We took him to the Lambs Club 
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ran one year and had five road companies, 
but never got to Broadway. He then came 
out for race suicide in The Good Bad 
Woman, but when that didn’t work he 
urged more population in It’s A Boy. At 
last Six-Cylinder Love arrived and made the 
grade in high. Hit followed hit. He wrote 
and produced a melodrama, Twelve Miles 
Out, and last year he wrote two of Ziegfeld’s 
biggest successes, Rosalie and The Three 
Musketeers. The dream to have his first 
play produced was realized in this curious 
way, for in adapting the famous French 
novel for the stage McGuire incorporated 
many lines and scenes from his virgin ef- 
fort, The Soldier and the Cardinal. 

But when Bill McGuire undertook to 
write the book for Kid Boots he had at- 
tained none of his present distinction and 
we had mainly our faith to go by. After 
many discussions of the golf idea Ziegfeld 


| suggested that McGuire, McCarthy and I 


get together and plan out the story. New 
delays set in. McCarthy couldn’t meet us 
Wednesday and Bill couldn’t make it 
Thursday. But Friday was fine for every- 
body. 

“Then it’s definitely agreed,” I said, 
“that we meet at the Lambs Club on Fri- 
day at one o’clock.”’ 

"ee. we” 

Ziggy seemed glad that he had got the 
three of us off his hands and lapsed into 
pleasant dreams, probably thinking we’d 
never go through with it. In the meantime 
my contract prevented me from accepting 
other offers. Days flapped their wings and 
flew away while I idled and waited. At last 


own house and decided that I’d have to 
start doing a little work myself if | was ever 
going to star in Kid Boots. 

I submitted a couple of unfinished 
scenes—suggestions in the raw that started 
McGuire and Harbach thinking. One of 
them was the idea of a comedy golf lesson. 
As caddie master, I could teach on the side 
and have some big husky woman as my 
pupil. The other idea was a _ physical- 
comedy scene. We would disguise my old 
osteopath act and set it in the ladies’ locker 
room of the club. To make my torture 
more intense, Ziggy suggested the introduc 
tion of an electric chair like the one he had 
seen at his physician’s where he went for 
electrical treatments. McCarthy and Tier- 
ney got at the piano and started to fake 
tunes and lines for the entire musical open- 
ing of the show and it sounded fine. Things 
were beginning in a vague chaotic way to 
shape themselves. 

A week later, with Harbach, who is an 
indefatigable worker, laying the frame- 
work, McGuire brought in the first draft of 
Act I, embodying the locker-room scene 
and the golf lesson. While he and Otto fur- 
bished up the act, the problem of casting 
arose. We didn’t have the second act until 
we were almost ready to open. 

We went to Mr. Ziegfeld armed with the 
script of Act I, and now it was his turn to 
stall. ‘‘What?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Ready so 
soon? You really going to have a show? 
What’s the idea of rushing me?” 

We knew he needed a week to stretch 
and get used to the thought of a production. 
We let him stretch while McGuire and 
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Harbach continued to go over the act 
with a fine comb and polish it to a bright 
finish. 

I brought in several lines to them every 


came Friday. I made sure to eat at twelve 
so as to be at the Lambs Club promptly at 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY one. McCarthy arrived at 1:15 and Me- 
865 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. Guire didn’t show up at all. He didn’t even 
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phone. He was beginning to display the 
temperament of a real playwright. The 
next day we learned that he had had to go 


| out of town, and that week was wasted. 


We finally arranged a meeting for the 
following Wednesday, wiring to Bill in 
Atlantic City, and he agreed. We met at 


day—lines that I had used before and were 
sure-fire. Both playwrights looked bored 
at my literary efforts and spurned the lines 
because they were mere jokes and had noth- 
ing todowiththe play. I tried toshow them 
how they could be fitted in, and finally most 
Continued on Page 153 
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“To Manufacturers : 


The central distribu- 
ting point for Western 
eAmerica and the 
Pacific basin beckons 


SAN FRANCISCO welcomes and en- 
courages manufacturers. The business and 
commercial capital of the West, this city of- 
fers close-in and world-wide 










markets of deep significance, 
and presents advantages 
to industry that are worth 
every thoughtful business 
man’s study. 


Ten million consumers 
dwell between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, and look to San Fran- 
cisco for countless commod- 
ities. Many of these com- Py 
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dwells on its shores. Millions of 
these people are rapidly develop- 


ing modern wants. China, one of 





modities are now made here. 
Many more can be made 
here. These millions of consumers, who en- 
joy a very high per capita prosperity, can be 
served from the San Francisco Bay region at 
less transportation cost than from any other 
point on the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, 
or on the Atlantic. 


An immediate market of 1,600,000 con- 
sumers,—the Coast’s largest concentration of 
people,—is within an hour’s radius of San 
Francisco. Within 150 miles of San Francisco 
are half the people of California, with their 
astonishing buying power, their fine schools, 
advanced homes, good roads and incredible 
number of automobiles. 

The vast Pacific basin, concededly the next. great 


theatre of commercial expansion, is pre-eminently San 


Francisco’s trade domain.A vast part of the human race 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 211, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


You may send your free book, “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to 


these mighty potential and ex- 
isting markets, is eighteen days 
closer to San Francisco by steamship than to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Because of its convenient markets, central position 
and manufacturing advantages, San Francisco Bay 
district leads other Coast areas by more than $250,- 
000,000 a year in manufactures. It is served by three 
transcontinental railroads, several air lines, and 118 
steamship lines. This is America’s second-greatest port 
in water-borne tonnage. Here is a young American 
city with a New York-like future; a world city with 
a world viewpoint. “On the shores of San Francisco 
Bay”, predicts Arthur Brisbane, “is rising a city that 


will be greater and richer than New York today.” 


Industrial land is still cheap and abundant within 
the metropolitan switching area. Taxes are low. Water 
and power are cheap. Raw 
materials are conveniently 
at hand. The raw materials 
availablein Californiainclude Pe enee ade 


field, fruit and vegetable >» 
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crops; livestock, dairy, poultry, fishing and lumber 
products; petroleum, electric power, and products of the 
mines. These are supplemented by the raw materials 
of other countries, made available by low water rates 

Labor in San Francisco is plentiful and in harmony 
with its job. The wage earner’s efficiency is high. His 
dollar has a higher buying power, and his family knows 
the contentment of an extraordinary share of health, 
outdoor life and material well-being. 

Over all isa bracing year-round climate where sleet 
snow, cold and fatiguing heat play no part. Housing 
of business plants and of people is cheaper, due to th 
mild climate. The mean winter temperature is 51°; 
summer's average is 57°. 

The Panama Canal has, in effect, placed San Fra 
cisco as far east as the Mississippi Valley in respect t 
serving the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf by water 
This city is now at the very center of events. 

Such is the manifest destiny of San Francis¢ 
that it ceserves a thoughtful and scrutinizing visit 

Make a trip for pleasure and for profit. A 


holiday in one of the world’s most in- 
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ow a Billion Dollar /ndustry 


Scores Big Gains in Per Capita Consumption 
and Number of Users 


om an annual output tion has risen from 204 


of more than sixty million tons, and steadily in- pounds in 1904 to 1,054 
creasing, the Ice Industry has entered upon its pounds in 1928. People 






well insulated and solidly con- 







HOMES structed ice box, which can be 
WITH ICE REFRIGERATORS 


54.1% 


kept well filled by the iceman. 
greatest era of growth. realize as never before the An ice box filling from outside 
Ice is so cheap and abundant that we take it for value of ice as an aid to bet- the house is the last word in 
granted —as one of Nature's blessings, like water, ter living. Ice users are in- 


air, and sunshine. But back of its 


production is a billion dollar in- $914-12.968.,000 TONS 
vestment in plant and equipment 


and a service as essential to pub- enero TONS 


lic welfare as any public utility. 1921- 32,511,000 TONS 


Widespread dis t. ill 
i pread discomfort, ill 1923-36,842,400 TONS 
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Remarkably Cheap 
An authoritative survey cover- 
ing ice bills in more than 
20,000 homes throughout the 





country shows that the cost of 


: ice for the average household customer 
ness, loss of life and property, 


; | is only $26.31 yearly, or $2.19 monthly. 
would qui kly follow a stoppage 1925 ~ 39,863,850 TONS | Tv ‘ 4 i? 249 1) 
The average all yearuser pays only $42.42 

of ice production. It is one of the 1927 - 56,000,000 TONS : : , 


annually or $3.54 per month. 
mainstays of modern civilization : . 
1928-60,000,000 TONS If people used better ice boxes and used 
and a major factor in the higher 


jj them properly, even this moderate figure 














standard of living in the Amer- 


Fira would be materially reduced. The better 
ican home. GROWTH OF ICE TONNAGE . 


the ice box, the less the ice bills. 
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The transportation of perishable food, by boxes now in over 12,000,000 * * Ke 


rail, is in itself one of the marvels of our day. homes. There are millions of 


other homes in need of them. The Ice Industry is emerging from its chief 


More than 95° of all house- commercial drawback —lack of outside competi- 
hold refrigeration is done with 


Ice makes this possible: Over 12 million tons 
are used yearly in moving from distant points 
over 1,000,500 carloads of the world’s finest tion. The widespread advertising of mechanical 
fruits, vegetables, and delicacies. Dairy prod- ice. units has made millions of people conscious 
ucts, pure and ice cold—a safeguarded milk 

supply, thanks to ice! Think what safe milk 


means to the Welfare of millions of babies. 


The popularity of ice is due of the need of home refrigeration of food, and 





not only to its economy, but added millions of tons of ice consumption. Ice 


also to its simplicity of use. Ice is, and always will be, the refrigerant for the 
or 2 T, > opr FE 1 . . <_- . d 
Over 2 Tons a Year per Family is quickly available in any masses. 





The use of ice has increased 400 per cent amount desired. It involves no The Ice Industry does more than 95% of the 





in the last two decades. Per capita consump- investment except a good, _ refrigerating business of the nation. 
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Walk in a 


Safety Zone 
of Your Own! 


Wet pavements are more danger- 
ous than motor cars. Rain and 
snow recognize no traffic signals. 
Colds and pneumonia take a heav- 
ier toll than speeders with defec- 
tive brakes. You are in danger all 
the time unless you carry your own 
safety zone with you. 





Your neighborhood shoe repair- 
man is now prepared to supply you 
with this protection. At a cost little 
or no higher than what you have 
always paid for good leather soles 
he will rebuild your shoes with 


water Ap PROOF 
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LEATH ER @® SOLES 


Driguard Soles not only keep out 
all moisture from underfoot but 
they prevent excessive perspira- 
tion of the feet because they are 
porous as well as waterproof. They 
actually do permit your feet “‘to 
breathe,”’ keeping the stockings 
dry. 

Comfortable too! Driguard Soles 
are so flexible that they bend with 
every movement of the feet. They 
require no “‘ breaking in.’’ Yet they 
have the rugged strength that only 
the finest of oak-tanned leather 
can supply and they hold their 
shape indefinitely. 

Better-class shoe repairmen every- 
where are proud to show the Dri- 


fuard Trade Mark on every sole 
Look for it. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
of them were fitted in, and they eventually 
turned out to be among the biggest laughs 
in the show. 
Bill and Otto read Ziggy the first act and 


| I tried to play it for him as they read. I 


| stretched on the floor, 


kicked my legs, 
putted golf balls on his desk, hopped on his 
lap and pinched his cheek —and Ziggy was 
ready to cast. McGuire knew the types he 
wanted and insisted on them. His ability 
as a casting and stage director is equal to 
and perhaps greater than hisskill asa writer. 

Harbach, on the other hand, is a graduate 
engineer at dramatic construction. He 
knows just when the heroine should enter 
and at what hour the hero should be 
broken-hearted, and exactly when the cli- 
max should crash down on the house. He 
has a sense of timing and sequence which is 
essential to the successful development of a 
musical story. 

McGuire gave his mental picture of the 
characters and suggested most of the actors 
suited for the réles. Ziegfeld had one cry 
“Too much money.”’ But the cast on paper 
looked good to us and we held out, wearing 
down Ziggy with arguments, cajolery and 
firmness until he consented. The cast was 
Mary Eaton, Jobyna Howland, Harry Fen- 
der, Harland Dixon, Marie Callahan; and 
a few days later Ethelind Terry and Beth 
Berri were added. We were confident that 
we had a great musical-comedy cast. There 
never was a greater. 

When the question of engaging the dif- 
ferent actors came up, Mary Eaton’s law- 
yer asked that she be costarred with me. 
Ziegfeld refused and I objected also. After 
all, Mary had only been one of the many 
players in the last Follies and was recently 
regarded merely as a dancer in the Royal 
Vagabond, while I had three seasons of 
starring to my credit and was considered a 
drawing card in New York and on the road. 
There was no personal question involved. 
I simply considered it poor business to sur- 
render so lightly the one thing I had sur- 
mounted so many difficulties to achieve. I 
persuaded Mary’s father and her lawyer 
that she should be featured in equally large 
type. Thus, instead of: 

EDDIE CANTOR anp MARY EATON 

IN 
KID BOOTS 


it was made to read: 
EDDIE CANTOR 
IN 
KID BOOTS 
WITH 


MARY EATON 


Actors hold out for such things. 

Mary consented. Our association in the 
show was of the pleasantest, and she after- 
ward appeared in her first starring vehicle, 
The Five o’Clock Girl, whereinshe achieved, 
in proper time, the honor she had so coveted. 

McCarthy and Tierney had all the num- 
bers ready for Act I. We read the first act 
to the entire cast, the parts were distributed 
and rehearsals begun at a hall in Seventieth 
Street. I took my part home and upset 
many a rehearsal by bringing in new sug- 
gestions. Edward Royce, who staged the 
book and dances, willingly paused to re- 
ceive my ideas and skillfully interpolated 
them. He was an invaluable man for di- 
recting stage action and conceiving dance 
interpretations. He worked for many hours 
on Mary Eaton’s numbers and ballets. 

One of my suggestions opened the way 
for a new headliner. We had engaged six- 
teen colored boys for a caddie number, but 
I felt that these boys would be working 
against great odds, and to get any recogni- 
tion would have to be much better than 
they were. Instead, I suggested a single 
dancing specialty. I had in mind a young 
man who was little known, but whose danc- 
ing appealed to me, and I brought Horton 
Spur into the show. His appearance in 
Kid Boots established his reputation. 

While the rehearsals progressed, Mc- 
Guire brought in an additional scene for 
Act I that developed into one of the funni- 
est situations ever written for musical com- 
edy. There was a golf match in the show 
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that had the hand of a girl at stake. I at- 
tempted to eliminate one of the golfers with 
a hammer so that the hero could replace 
him in the contest. In working up to the 
hammer blow, a situation of comedy sus- 
pense was created that produced five min- 
utes of continuous laughter. The situation 
grew and became funnier the longer I 
played it. 

We were going into the third week of re- 
hearsal when it suddenly occurred to me 
that there was no second act. I hurried to 
Ziegfeld, who was occupied with the open- 
ing of his new Follies. He sent out an alarm 
for the delinquent playwrights and more 
sessions followed. A week later the tail end 
of the show began to emerge. The final 
scene of the second act was to be set in the 
Coconut Grove, where a ball would be held 
and I would appear in black-face to do my 
specialty. 

I felt the need for a band in this spot to 
enrich the scene and accompany my songs, 
but Ziegfeld had already protested strongly 
against the increasing expense of the pro- 
duction, and it looked almost impossible to 
get any band that would be both good and 
cheap. Fannie Brice, knowing our problem, 
told Ziegfeld and me of a new band she had 
heard out West fhat to her mind would one 
day be a sensation. 

The unique feature of this band was its 
capacity for playing jazz time in a subdued 
and dulcet style, getting its effects through 
subtleties rather than noise. She had first 
heard the band in a hotel at Portland, Ore- 
gon, and the last she knew they were play- 
ing somewhere along the Orpheum Circuit. 
I was intensely interested and induced Zieg- 
feld to wire the leader of this band, a Mr. 
George Olsen. 

George Olsen had begun his musical ca- 
reer as a drummer, not out of necessity but 
as a hobby, for he was always in comfort- 
able circumstances and made good money 
from a trucking and storage business that 
he owned jointly with his brother. But he 
preferred the hobby to his business and or- 
ganized a small jazz band that he conducted 
in the main hotel of Portland, his home 
town. Fannie Brice and other Broadway 
stars would stop there on their Western 
tours and urge George to break through the 
narrow walls of the little hotel and reach 
out to the rest of the world. He finally mi- 
grated with his modest band to California 
for a trial performance and on his first ap- 
pearance in vaudeville scored an immediate 
success. 

Olsen and his band acquired a local repu- 
tation, but its scope was limited. When the 
Ziegfeld offer reached him out of a clear sky 
he realized that this was his big chance. 
The money that Ziegfeld offered him was 
no object—or at least such a small object 
that Olsen couldn’t see it. But he accepted 
a contract for eight hundred dollars a week 
for the whole band and lost money every 
week, making up the deficit out of his own 
pocket. 

When Kid Boots opened in Detroit it 
was such a triumph that the suggestion was 
made that we could get along without the 
band and save the eight hundred. But I 
felt it would be a big mistake and insisted 
that Olsen and his orchestra accompany me 
in my specialty. A warm friendship grew 
up between George and me. 

During that year Olsen and his orchestra 
appeared with me at fifty-eight benefits for 
charity. One Sunday we played on four 
different programs, and George and his 
men rushed through the streets carrying 
their heavy shiny instruments from theater 
to theater. The whole-hearted spirit in 
which he volunteered his services, and the 
splendid way his band performed, won 
fame for the Olsen orchestra overnight. 

Last year he and his band played in Good 
News and at the Club Richman, while two 
other Olsen orchestras played at Miami and 
Havana. Endowed with a pleasing person- 
ality and educated at the University of 
Michigan, he lends that dignity and refine- 
ment to jazz interpretation that have made 
him a society favorite. 

While the finishing touches were being 
put to Kid Boots I attended the opening 
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Sight obscuring del- 
uge! Tornado-like wind 
leaving great damage in 
its wake. Through the 
_blinding storm the pen- 
etrating ray of a Barney 
& Berry long range 
focusing searchlight— 
darting its beam almost 
a quarter of a mile— 
shows the storm has 
done no damage to the 
buildings a thousand 
and more feet away 
across the farm. No 
need to venture out 
into the storm when 
your flashlight tells the 
story from the shelter 
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There’s amazing power 
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Your spotlight will go for 
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night of the 1923 Follies. Tickets were sell- 
ing at twenty-two dollars a seat, and when 
I found where my seat was I came equipped 
with a wrench, a hammer and screw driver 
and began to bang and loosen the seat just 
before the overture started. An usher has- 
tened down the aisle and tried to stop me. 

‘Let me alone!” I cried. “I paid twenty- 
two dollars for my seat and I’m going to 
take it home!” 

The audience laughed and so did Zieg- 
feld. The critics observed that it was one 
of the best bits of the show that night. 

In the same Follies I wrote a sketch for 
Fannie Brice called Snappy Stories of His- 
tory. It represented a girl seated on a park 
bench, reading a magazine. A fellow would 
come out and tell her that in his book of 
history there were far more snappy tales. 
Then the curtains parted, revealing Fannie 
Brice in her versions of Queen Isabella, 
Pocahontas and Catherine the Great. One 
night as I visited the show I noticed that 
the man with the book failed to appear on 
his cue. Fannie stood on the stage in be- 
wilderment, not knowing what to do next. 
I snatched a program from one of the ush- 
ers, walked on the stage out of the audience 
and played the man’s part. 

The time was fast approaching for the 
opening of Kid Boots. McGuire revised 
the second act, improving it substantially. 
We needed a strong comedy scene toward 
the finish of this act and he brought in the 
famous Nineteenth Hole, which was one of 
the high spots of the show. Everything 
was ready now but the scenery and cos- 
tumes. I wondered what could be delaying 
these last and essential elements of the pro- 
duction. I went to see Ziegfeld and stir 
him to action, but he received me rather 
indifferently. 

“T want to talk to you, Eddie,” he said, 
as if to prepare me for something un- 
pleasant. 

“What is it, Flo?” 
thing was wrong. 

There was a minute of silence. ‘‘I don’t 
think we ought to go through with this 
show,” he said at last. 

I was stunned. My lips suddenly parched 
and I couldn't find my voice. But when I 
found it the words gushed in torrents: 

“Listen, Flo, after all this tough work 
and rehearsing five weeks and a cast like 
that and ——”’ 

He cut me short: ‘I’ve made up my 
mind.” 

“But why?” 

“*T think it’s a sure flop.’ 


I sensed that some- 


xXxVII 

HOUGH probably the greatest pro- 

ducer of hits, Ziegfeld is no optimist. He 
knows that a show may be sure-fire at re- 
hearsals and look like amateur night when 
it opens. For that reason, as a production 
becomes more and more promising he 
grows more pessimistic. Only recently, 
while three of his most sensational triumphs 
were in the making, he telegraphed Mc- 
Guire, saying, “‘Why did I ever undertake 
so many shows? I am in the worst predica- 
ment of my life. I’ve got three flops on my 
hands.”” He was referring to Show Boat, 
Rosalie and The Three Musketeers. 

McGuire was deeply moved by Ziggy’s 
complaint, and replied, ‘‘ Please accept my 
condolences in this your darkest hour of 
success.” 

I therefore knew that Ziegfeld’s gloom 
over Kid Boots was a great sign. The 
problem was how te get him to order the 
scenery and costumes. I went to his office 
and reénacted the whole play before him 
from start to finish. I don’t believe I ever 
gave a better performance of Kid Boots 
than I did that day. I sang the different 
numbers and choruses and played all the 
different parts in the piece, for I have al- 
ways made it a point in every show I have 
acted to acquire a working knowledge of 
all the rdles, and have frequently jumped 
in to play them in an emergency. Zieg- 
feld’s hopes were restored. He ordered the 
costumes and scenery. 

Shortly after that the whole cast went 
down to the New Amsterdam Theater to 
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hear the entire musical score and see the 
new sets. Then came the dress rehearsal. 
Ziegfeld removed his coat, and when Zieg- 
feld removes his coat the serious part of 
show business begins. He has often worked 
through a dress rehearsal for a span of 
twenty hours, starting at two in the after- 
noon and still going strong the next morn- 
ing. 

The theater was empty and a solemn air 
pervaded the darkened orchestra, where 
only the glow of a lighted cigar betrayed 
his presence. The stage brightened up as 
for a regular performance and the play be- 
gan. No one dared sit around in the thea- 
ter or make a noise, for now came his part— 
the rdle Ziegfeld plays in a show. 

Numbers were done over and over again 
and dances were restaged at his request. 
Spots for certain specialties were switched 
and musical cues adjusted. The finale was 
too drawn out and the scene in one, in front 
of the drop, did not give enough time for 
putting up the next set. These faults were 
corrected accordingly. 

He hardly interfered with the dialogue 
or comedy scenes, for he has no fixed ideas 
as to what the audience will like and waits 
for the public reaction on the road to draw 
his conclusions. If the costumes don’t har- 
monize with a particular scene according to 
his notion, they are discarded as so much 
cloth, and that’s that. His main concern is 
ensemble effects and the sweeping impres- 
sion of the whole. 

He began to give instructions to the 
electricians for the lighting of every scene 
and most of it sounded like deep Greek. 

“Blue foots up on dimmer at start of 
overture,” he said, ‘‘and white and amber 
foots up on dimmer at theend. Next scene, 
all lamps flood until finish, then dim down 
to blue and white one-quarter up and palm 
curtains open.” 

In this fashion were born those color 
moods which gave the final aura of splendor 
to the already lavish production. 

Kid Boots opened in Detroit on Decem- 
ber 3, 1923. It clicked from the first and 
ran as smoothly as a performance played 
after six months on Broadway. On the 
opening night I found a dozen new laughs 
by impromptu lines and they remained in 
the show. The audience received the pro- 
duction as a sensational triumph. Ziegfeld 
and Royce were elated with my perform- 
ance. The tension of the first night, always 
severe with me, broke me down completely 
this time. 

We played four weeks on the road, travel- 
ing to Cincinnati, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, and opened in New York on New 
Year’s Eve. By that time some of the 
dancing costumes looked a little smudged 
to Ziegfeld and he ordered new dresses for 
several numbers. It was an additional item 
of eighteen thousand dollars, but he wanted 
the whole production to be crystal sparkling 
for opening night. In this respect his gal- 
lant gestures to his public are unique. 

We opened at the Earl Carroll Theater 
and a little extemporaneous curtain speech 
I made that night was kept in the show for 
three years. 

Kid Boots contained every type of com- 
edy for which I was best suited. The pat- 
tern of its comic scenes and their sequence 
were skillfully designed and have rarely 
been excelled. The shades of fun varied 
from light gags and wise cracks to human 
situations, and from great physical hokum 
to delightful nonsense. My very first en- 
trance was planted for a laugh. I rushed 
in, jumping about as if to work off an at- 
tack of fits. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Boots?’’ asked one 
of the guests, trying to calm me. ‘“‘ What 
are you jumping around for?” 

“Let me alone, will you?’’ I exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘‘I just bought a secondhand 
watch—if I don’t do this, it won’t go.” 

In a musical comedy, where spoken 
scenes are limited of necessity, the fact that 
I was the comedian of the show had to be 
established quickly, not by announcing it 
in the program but by the first two minutes 
of dialogue. To accomplish this I wove in 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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IODENT is the ideal cleansing denti- 
frice because it is specially com- 
pounded in two textures for the two 
recognized classes of teeth—Iodent 
No. 1 for teeth easy to whiten; Iodent 
No. 2 for teeth hard to whiten. 


You undoubtedly know which kind 
of teeth you have and can easily judge 
which IODENT will suit you best. 


For example, children and many 
young adults usually find that Iodent 
No. 1 is best for them. Other folks 
—especially smokers—can remove 
fe stains and keep their teeth 
white by using Iodent No. 2. 


Dr. A. J. Lautmann, a registered mem- 
ber of the dental profession and 
president of this company, created 
Iodent. Thousands of other Dentists 
use and recommend it. They know 
the beneficial effect on the gums of its 
iodine content (potassium and calcium 
iodides in easily soluble form). 


IODENT does more than keep teeth 
clean and white. It promotes firm, 
pink, healthy gums. Your dentist will 
confirm these facts. And you'll enjoy 
using Iodent because it tastes so good. 


IODENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
IODENT Building, Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 
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fullness of metallurgical experience 


COP-R- 


THE 


NEW WORLD has come into being 
because of Steel. Gone are the old 
ways of living, thinking and doing 
business; because during the three 

generations past the making of steel has 
been put upon an economical commercial 
basis by means of modern steel furnaces 
and processes. 


Steel now enables us to double, triple and 
quadruple the height of our buildings and 
to fire-proof them, conserving land, pro- 
tecting investments; it enables us to 
lengthen and strengthen our bridges, to 
tunnel rivers, to build railroads the breadth 
of the continent, giving us fast and safe 
transportation. Steel has opened an era of 
machinery, increasing the fruit of man’s 
labor and putting into his hands a thousand 
and one aids to better living. 


With the means of better steel making, 
made available by steel itself, came the de- 
velopment of alloys and another step for- 
ward. Today this company, for example, 
places the perfected Copper Alloyed Steel, 
COP-R-LOY, at the disposal of industry, 
crowning its two centuries of experience 
with a notable achievement in metallurgy. 

COP-R-LOY, result of experiment begun 
a score of years ago, has qualities proven 
necessary by time and service. Twenty years 
of its use under the name of Ohio Metal 
has brought to light no weakness in its abil- 
ity to meet the strenuous needs of the age of 
steel. In this time the basic process of its 
making has undergone few changes and 
those made have been due chiefly to im- 
provement in facilities, increase of resources 
and enlargement of the practical experience 
of its maker. 


And so, today, there has arrived a new 
expectancy for the life of things when made 
of COP-R-LOY, such as Pipe for plumbing, 
heating, power and refrigeration, sheet 
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metal work in building construction, roof- 
ing, spouting, gutters, and a host of manu- 
factured products necessary for industry, 
agriculture, transportation and for the home. 

The name COP-R-LOY, coupled with 
Wheeling, name of its makers, on pipe, 
sheets, tin or terne plate, wire, wire fence, 
railroad tieplates and spikes, or on any 
metal product, sets it apart. It indicates the 
free interchange of confidence between 
maker of COP-R-LOY, manufacturer who 
uses it and user who specifies it by name 
when he buys; confidence based on know!l- 
edge that greater economy and service from 
COP-R-LOY are assured. 
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STEEL 


COP-R-LOY 

WHAT IT IS 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, is a refined 
steel to which, while molten, pure copper has been 
added. It is distinguished from other ferrous metals by 
the fact that in its making the essentials of strength, 
malleability and indifference to fatigue are combined 
with greater durability—a quality of vital importance 
wherever the tendency of metals to deteriorate has been 
a problem. This addition of copper also makes possible 
better coatings and finishes, and a more attractive 
appearance in articles made from COP-R-LOY, as well as 
longer life. 


HOW AND BY WHOM IT IS USED 


COP-R-LOY affects the interests of practically all people 
because it is the material from which useful products are 
manufactured, such as Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Water 
Heaters, Clothes Chutes and Dryers, Cabinets, Tables and 
Refrigerators, and countless other articles required for 
the modern home and modern living. COP-R-LOY, 
made in sheet, plate, rod and pipe form enables many 
manufacturers of these things to meet today's standard 
of quality and service at reasonable retail cost. 


HOW IT IS SUPPLIED BY THE MAKERS 


TheW heeling Steel Corporation, producersofCOP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, supply it in a number of 
forms to manufacturers, railroads, public service cor- 
porations and distributors of steel products. Also they 
supply to the plumbing, steam-fitting and petroleum 
industries COP-R-LOY black and galvanized Pipe; to 
metal workers, black and galvanized Sheets, Terne 
Plate, etc.; to manufacturers of Cans, Containers and 
others requiring light gauge, durable steel, Black Plate 
and Tin Plate, and even Decorated Plate ready for form 
ing and stamping. Important among COP-R-LOY prod 
ucts ready for the user are Wheeling Hinge Joint Fence 
and Barbed Wire, made of COP-R-LOY, for the farm 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VA. 


Subsidiary Compantes 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 
Wheeling Can Company La Belle Transportation Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company La Belle Coke Company 
Consumers Mining Company 


Write to us for an interesting, non-technical story of 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, and its list of uses 


important to your own convenience and economy 
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When this door is shut 
--the cold is sealed out! 


PFYRY Numetat WEATHERSTRIPS 
l and you will 
soon pr tect vour entire home against 
the discomforts and dangers of cold 
drafts at doors and windows; keep out 
rain and dust, prevent rattle 


on just one door 


To enable you to make this practi- 
cal demonstration in your own home, 
we will furnish complete NuMetaL 
WEATHERSTRIP equipment for one 
door—any size—at special price of 
$2.00; satisfaction guaranteed 


Find out now what NuMeta. 
Weatuerstrips will do for YOUR 
home. Easily installed. Sold by lead- 
ing hardware and building supply 
dealers. Numertac is not a coil strip 
but, highly tempered spring metal— 
cut in any length. The genuine have 
the name Numetar on every strip. 
Use the coupon now to take advan- 
tage of special door demonstration 


Her 
oner. 


eNamelal 


WEATHER STRIPS 











MACKLANBURG-DUNCAN Co 


Vanufacturer 


Oklahoma Citv, Oklahoma 
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Continued from Page 154 
a half dozen jokes around the fact that I 
was the caddie master. 

Thus, when I addressed the caddies, they 
fell down at the mere force of my authority. 

“Get up!” I said sternly. “I suppose 
you know I’m the caddie master around 
here!"’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ they replied. 

“Yes, ma’am?”’ I was taken aback. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“No, ma’am?”’ I understood, tore off 
the red necktie I was wearing and put it in 
my hip pocket. ‘‘ Don't let this thing fool 
you. I’ma pretty tough guy, Iam! When 
I have waffles for breakfast, I throw away 
the waffles and eat the irons!” 

They stared at me and slunk away, but I 
called them back. 

“How often have I told you guys there’s 
been complaints about golf balls being miss- 
ing? Now I don’t mind you sneaking in a 
ball now and then, but remember, a golf 
ball is never lost till it stops rolling. Re- 
member, honesty is the best policy. You’ve 
either got to be honest or I get half.’’ 

This kind of scene had the double pur- 
pose of getting laughs and introducing my 
character. This was swiftly followed by a 
human situation in which I tried to com- 
fort Tom Sterling, the forlorn lover. 
Against the serious background of his hope- 
less love for Polly, played by Mary Eaton, 
my comedy proved twice as effective. 

“I’ve got troubles, Boots,” he sighed. 

““You’ve got troubles? Lookit, I lost my 
salary shooting crap, my girl swallowed her 
engagement ring and I owe two hundred 
dollars on it. I've got an accident policy 
and I can’t get hurt—and you've got trou- 
bles!” 

The scene in Kid Boots that ranked near- 
est to the osteopath scene for laughs was 
one that rose directly out of the plot and 
needed no extraneous gags. This is ideal 
and rare, for if the story can so be turned 
that its crucial moments are handled lightly 
and in fun, then the story helps the fun and 
the fun helps the story. 

In this case the situation revolved about 
a championship golf match to be played by 
the rivals for Polly’s hand and heart. I was 
trying to help Tom, the hero, get into the 
match, and the only way was to incapac- 
itate his friend Valentine, who had been 
selected by the club to represent it. 

For more than five minutes I stood be- 
hind the counter with a hammer, poising it 
over Valentine at various times as if to 
crown him and make way for Tom. The 
comedy was primarily one of action and 
stage business. As I got into position for 
the assault, with the hammer behind my 
back, I inquired of Valentine, “If you were 
sick tomorrow you couldn’t play, could 
you?” 

““T should say not.” 

“*How do you feel?” 

“Why, I feel all right.” 

“T was just thinking, if anything hap- 
pened to you, Tom would take your place.” 

“Yes, of course. Tom is my logical suc- 
cessor.”’ 

“He'd take your place?” Valentine lit a 
cigarette and I covered my eyes while lift- 
ing the hammer to strike,him. But I 
weakened. ‘“‘Even—even if you had a 
sprained wrist you couldn’t play?” 

“No. The slightest thing would incapac- 
itate me.” 

I wiped my brow, lifted two hammers, 
but hesitated again. ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about the law?” I suddenly in- 
quired. 

“‘T studied law—I’m a lawyer.” 

“Oh, you’realawyer!” I put down both 
hammers. “I guess you could tell me what 
is assault?” 

“ Assault and battery?” 

“T know what a battery is 
plain assault.”’ 

“If one person strikes another with in- 
tent to injure, that is assault.”’ 

“But if it’s an accident?” 

‘Oh, well, if it’s really an accident, then 
the person can’t be punished.” 

“He can’t be punished?” I asked eagerly. 

“No.” 


I mean just 
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“‘Umph! That’s a good law.” I lifted 
the hammer with renewed confidence. “‘ You 
feel all right?” 

“T feel splendid.”’ 

“But if you had an injured wrist— 


zowie—the match would be off.”’ 
“But—zowie—I haven’t an _ injured 
wrist.” 


“Ah, but you have an injured wrist!’’ I 
dropped the hammer on his hand and he 


let out a yell that rocked the caddie shop. 


““Gosh! What an accident!” 

Tom got into the golf match, but one of 
my intrigues miscarried and the crooked 
golf ball that was intended for his rival 
found its way into Tom’s bag. He played 


eighteen holes with the loaded pill and lost | 


the game. But to the very end the come- 
dian was concerned with the vital points of 
the plot, for when I confessed that the 
crooked ball was mine, the match was 
voided and Tom won the girl. 

Kid Boots ran in New York until Febru- 
ary, 1925, to a box office of a million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. It 
traveled on the road until late in 1926 and 
earned a gross total of three million dollars. 

I had now reached what seemed to be the 
height of my profession. In the old Henry 
Street days I had never dreamed of such a 
leap to success and popularity. And often, 
as I passed through the stages of my prog- 
ress, I would go down to the old haunts, 
take a walk around the park in Rutgers 
Square or wander along the memory-laden 
trail of Henry Street. At least for a little 
while I wanted to meet again the Eddies 
that I once had been—the toothless Eddie 
who was so skillful at looting peddlers’ 
pushearts and the famished one with pop- 
ping eyes and hollow cheeks who rented a 
pair of trousers to play the amateur night 
at Miner’s. 

Backstage I now carried on a complete 
and separate life from the comic caddie in 
the golf club. And after every exit I had 
to pick up the thread where I had left it for 
my cue. I had to answer a great deal of 
fan mail; I dictated articles, thought up 
skits for revues, concerned myself with wel- 
fare work. Prominent persons from every 
sphere of life visited my dressing room now. 
Governor Smith, Ex-Ambassador Gerard, 
Ambassador Claudel of France, Marcus 
Loew, Adolph Zukor, Paul Block, Com- 
mander Byrd, Harold Lloyd, Jesse Lasky, 
Mayor Walker; and contrasted to them, 
newsboys, gunmen, sick and destitute, old 
acquaintances from the East Side, all anx- 
ious for a helping hand, making this little 
room the center of their world and hoping 


for anything from an autograph to a new 


start in life. 
On June 1, 1925, my wife and I sailed to 


Europe for our first trip of rest and pleasure. | 


It was entirely different from our second- 
class honeymoon eleven years before. That 


was a contest of thrift and industry. She | 


washed clothes while I acted, and both 
skimped. This time it was a contest of 
spending. Every morning we decided on 
the best place to eat, the nicest place to 
visit; only once we went back to a humble 
spot of memory just to marvel how we were 
able to endure it. 

“‘But remember,” Ida cautioned, ‘“‘no 
matter how swell you get, your hat must 
always fit the head of the little boy on 
Henry Street!” 

When we returned to New York the cap- 
tain of the liner called me up on the bridge 
and through his binoculars I could see a 
yacht approaching, flying the banner of Kid 
Boots. The company, headed by George 


Olsen and his band, had sailed out to wel- | 


come us back. As we neared them the 
band struck up Eddie, Behave, and Ethel 
Shutta, comedienne of the Follies, led the 
welcoming party in song. It was on this 
trip that George Olsen and Ethel kin- 
dled the romance which later led to their 
marriage. 

Kid Boots went on the road again, but I 


was beginning to long for some new avenue | 


of expression. For some time I had cher- 


ished the hope of entering the movies. One | 
day I did a short subject for a talking pic- | 


ture just to test my chances. When the film 
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Shoes by Laird, Schober and Co., Phila., Pa 


Is genuine 


ALPINA 
in your wardrobe? 


rypyopay, to be truly smart, the 
Daudinde must include some- 
thing of reptile leather. 

For a woman it may be shoes 
—a purse to match. Perhaps her 
gloves, her luggage; even her 
coat or hat may impart the color- 
ful chic of Lizard, Python, Water- 
snake or Alligator. 

Man, too, can have his wallet 
or lighter of Python—his Water- 
snake luggage—a belt of Alligator. 
His motor car may be uphol- 
stered in genuine Watersnake. 

Fashion has everywhere ap- 
proved and smart shops feature 
reptile leathers in the endless 
accessories of the day. And, they 
are Alpina genuine Reptile 
Leathers, with the durability— 
the brilliance—every color glint 
of the living skin. Alpina Leathers 
are tanned in Europe by the se- 
cret process of The Compagnie 
Alpina S. A. of Paris. 

To assure yourself of its un- 
fading beauty — durability — chic 
—ask your merchant if the rep- 
tile leather is genuine Alpina. 


The Story of Reptile Leathers 
How reptiles are captured; how the skins are 
tanned; the difference between the varieties; 
all these are told in **The Story of Alpina’’. 
Write for it. Address: F. Hecht & Co., Inc 

(exclusive American distributor of Genuine 
Alpina Reptile Leathers), 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 





ALPINA’ 
Reptile Leathers 
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A Steel 
Overcoat for Warmth? 
Absurd! 


UT your car engine has only 

a steel covering—and per- 

haps you expect it to keep the 

cold out. It won't! That’s 

why the hood of your car needs 

the “Silver Lining” Protecta- 
hood. 

What causes your motor to start 
slowly in crisp weather? Simply 
excessive condensation, caused by a 
too-quickly cooling engine. Pro- 
tectahood prevents this by permit- 
ting engine to cool slowly. Result 
whether it’s “10 above or 10 below,”’ 
takes hold in an in- 


your engine 
stant. 

Protectahood is custom-built —for 
your car. No 


drilling through 


hood. No disfig- 
urement. Hood 
works the same 


with it as without 
it, but it adds ut- 
most certainty to 
your winter driv- 
ing efficiency. 

Tell your dealer to put 
a Protectahood on 
your car; you'll be 
dollars ahead in the 
spring. If you want 
additional facts write 
for our pamphlet, 
“The Silver Lining.” 


Protectanood 





Approved by Leading Car 
Manufacturers 


Manufactured by the 
PROTECTAHOOD CORP. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Sold by leading dealers in U. S. and Canada 


WARMS MOTOR QUICKLY 
HEATS INSIDE OF CAR 
MAKES STARTING EASIER 
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The Silver Lining 


FOR ALL CARS 
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played at the Rivoli, Lasky happened to see 
it and said to Walter Wanger, his manager 
in chief, ‘‘There is a screen personality.” 

Lasky bought the motion-picture rights 
to Kid Boots for sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars with the proviso that I play the lead in 
the film version. When I went to Holly- 
wood to start my first picture I found that 
the man in full charge of its production was 
an old boyhood chum of mine from Henry 
Street, Ben Shulberg. 


xIXx 


HOUGH the thought of living in Holly- 

wood thrilled my children, they were 
reluctant to leave our home in Mount 
Vernon, where they had built up pleasant 
friendships and associations. I tried to 
comfort them. 

“Look who your new friends will be! 
I'll have Gloria Swanson play jacks with 
you and you'll skip rope with Vilma 
Banky!”’ 

Margie, my oldest, was skeptical. ‘Yeh! 
And I suppose you'll get Norma Shearer to 
wait on us at table!” 

But when I suggested that we leave 
three weeks before school closed they were 
promptly converted. 

On arriving in Los Angeles, we rented a 
bungalow in Beverly Hills and left the door 
open for Chaplin, Fairbanks and Rin-Tin- 
Tin to walk in. But Margie says the only 
regular caller we had was the landlord. 

Personally I looked forward to my Holly- 
wood visit with a good deal of excitement. 
I had read so much about this hell’s kitchen 
in the newspapers that I brought along a 
one-piece bathing suit to wear to banquets. 
I expected to see a repetition of the old 
Roman days when emperors threw parties 
on the street and half-naked men and 
women caroused on beds of roses. Instead, 
it turned out to be a small factory town, 
very provincial and terribly industrious. 
For the first time in my life I had to wake 
up at dawn and get into make-up so I 
could be shot at sunrise. 

Everybody went around in some dis- 
guise and you couldn't tell whether the cop 
on the beat was an extra or whether the 
bootlegger he was shooting after was a star. 
The whole population marched out in the 
morning carrying make-up boxes, and long 
lines of laborers filed into the picture fac- 
tories to put in a day’s work as villains, 
kings, pirates and Indian chiefs. 

After punching a time clock, I was ready 
for my début in pictures. In casting Kid 
Boots for the screen, Ben Shulberg selected 
three of the most beautiful girls in film- 
dom—Billie Dove, Natalie Kingston and 
Clara Bow. I was unused to screen meth- 
ods at first, and the director, Frank Tuttle, 
had to cut my stage tempo to half its speed. 
My style of acting was altogether too fast 
and made the camera eye blink. After- 
ward, on my return to the Follies in 1927, 
it took me several days to restore my orig- 
inal pace. 

Clara Bow proved most heipful to me 
with suggestions and advice. She told me, 
“What rehearsals are to the stage, spon- 
taneity is to the screen.’”’ In this art, more 
than in any other form of acting, the first 
principle is to be yourself. She is. She 
is never camera-conscious and acts with 
the same ease on the set as she would 
in her home. In some of our scenes to- 
gether she was supposed to scold me se- 
verely. But while the camera ground away 
at our quarrel and caught all her pretty 
frowns, she was really saying, ‘‘Eddie, 
you're doing fine! Just flash those banjo 
eyes and there’s nothing to it!”’ 

Tuttle knew that I was accustomed to 
play beforeaudiencesand that their laughter 


| would stimulate my sense of ad-libbing. To 


help me along in these scenes, he collected 
a crowd of onlookers and they laughed at 
so much per day. I never got so many 
laughs in my life. 

But there were also serious moments in 
the production. One of them was when I 
had to kiss Clara Bow. It seems we got 


| everything right but that, and we had to do 
| it over and over again. 
| kisses you, you have been osculated! 


And when Clara 
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There were many dare-devil stunts in 
Kid Boots and I was soon initiated into the 
mystery of doubles. Whenever there is an 
element of danger, the star is exempt. 
Some stunt man doubles for him, often 
risking his life for a few dollars. After all, 
why should the star take a chance when he 
has a wife or two, three automobiles and a 
swimming pool dependent on him? 

In the cliff scene of Kid Boots, which 
made the movie audiences gasp, doubles 
were used for both Clara Bow and myself. 
In most of the hazardous scenes everything 
was done by doubles except in the case of 
the horse, and later on he complained about 
it. Only once did I double for myself, and 
heartily regretted it. 

The picture showed me being dragged 
along the ground by a galloping horse with 
a rope around my waist. When this shot 
was taken I was tied, not to the galloping 
horse but to a slow-moving automobile, the 
director alongside me in a moving camera 
truck. While I was running, supposedly 
pulled by the frantic steed, the director 
told me to skip gracefully. 

I tried it and fell. The automobile dragged 
me some distance over the rough road be- 
fore it was stopped. My knees were bleed- 
ing and gravel had cut my hands, lodging 
deep under the skin, I had to spend sev- 
eral hours getting the gravel removed. If 
I needed sand to make good in pictures, I 
surely got enough then for the rest of my 
career. 

Kid Boots took six weeks to film. It 
could have been completed in five weeks, 
which would have established a record for a 
big picture, but one solid week was devoted 
to a single stunt scene which afterward 
did not even appear at the first showing 
In this scene I was all set to dive backward 
from a springboard about twenty-five 
feet in the air to impress my girl, not 
knowing that my rival was emptying the 
pool to impress my skull. While I made 
elaborate preparations on the springboard 
the water was being steadily drained, and 
when I finally took the back dive I was 
plunging headlong into a dry pool 

The diving illusion into a dry stone pool 
was accomplished by the use of rollers 
which the movie audience could not 
I was slid across the full length of the pool 
on these rollers right into the arms of my 
husky rival, Malcolm Waite, who received 
me warmly with two fists. There was a deal 
of accessory horseplay and slapstick con- 
nected with this scene, but when Ben Shul- 
berg saw the picture at the preview, he 
thought it was all too mechanical. He be- 
lieved that since I had played such a legiti- 
mate character throughout Kid Boots, it 
would be best to avoid this lapse into 
hokum. A week's extravagant labors were 
erased with a word. 

When the picture was finally completed, 
and while it was still being studied in the 
projection room for cuts and revisions, 
I lost no time in getting my tickets for New 
York, figuring that they could never really 
hurt a man three thousand miles away 

At Chicago I stopped for breath. There 
I met Georgie Jessel and my insurance 
agent, Jack Kreindel. It was comforting 
to travel the last lap of the trip with friends 
and confide to them my fears about the 
picture. They tried to divert me with a 
game of cards, but I lost and that depressed 
me more. At eleven we retired to our berths 
in the compartment. I lay sleepless for 
more than an hour and noticed that Georgie 
would be nine hours 
As we 


see. 


was restless too. It 
before we pulled into New York 
lay for a time whispering to each othe 
Jack Kreindel’s deep slumber broke upon 
us in thunderous snores 

“We've got to fix that guy,” 
decided. 

an tS gy I replied 

We got up and began to dress 
after one. I nudged Kreindel 

‘‘What’s ‘a matter?”’ he 

“Hurry up,” I said. ‘“‘The train pulls 
into Grand Central in half an hour.”’ Jessel 
and I continued to in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. We brushed 
teeth, combed our hair. 


Jessel finally 
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LAY a joy tune on your pal- 
ate. Bite down—through crisp, 
pure chocolate—into delicious, 
wholesome ice cream. Get 
those thousand thrills packed 
inside the wrapper of an 
Eskimo Pie. Man—what a 
party! Obtainadle at leading 
and confection- 


drug stores 


aries evervwhere. 
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The Shoe thats Different 


OOT-JOY shoe wearers 
grow constantly in num- 
bers because there are no de- 
serters from the ranks. Once 
the solid comfort of the Foot- 
Joy support is experienced, 
her shoe will d 

no other snoe wil oO. 

The foundation is correctly de- 
signed to support all of a man’s 
weight from heel to toe, overcom- 
ing all merve, muscle and arch 
strain —consequently no 5-0’clock 
tiredness. 

Foot-Joy shoes are smartly 
styled for all occasions—street, 
sport and evening wear. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. Write for information. 
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Kreindel stretched happily. ‘“‘Gee! I 

slept like a log!”’ he exclaimed. ‘The night 
passed like a minute!” 
“You'll be late!’’ said Jessel curtly, and 
Kreindel started to dress. “‘Boys, I had a 
great night’s sleep!”’ he continued, getting 
into his clothes, but we disregarded him as 
we put on our coats. He was soon dressed 
and rang for the porter. 

The porter arrived looking drowsy. ‘‘Yes, 
sir?’’ 

“Hurry up! Take out these bags,”’ said 
Jack. ‘‘ We're late!” 

“What for?”’ inquired the porter, open- 
ing his eyes wide. 

“We'll be in New York in a few min- 
utes!’’ persisted Kreindel sternly. 

“You will?” cried the porter. ‘“‘We just 
pulled out of Cleveland and we got eight 
more hours to go!” 

Three weeks after my return to New 
York I received a wire from Ben Shulberg. 
It read: 

HOLLYWOOD, AUGUST, 1926 
EDDIE CANTOR, NEW YORK 

DEAR EDDIE: PREVIEWED KID BOOTS LAST 
NIGHT. WOULD HAVE DONE YOUR HEART GOOD 
TO SEE HOW MUCH AUDIENCE LIKED YOU. PIC- 
TURE HAS EVERYTHING IT NEEDS TO MAKE IT 
POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT. WILL HAVE PRINT IN 
NEW YORK IN ABOUT FOUR WEEKS FOR YOU TO 


SEE. YOU CAN ACCEPT MY HONEST ASSURANCE 
YOU HAVE NO OCCASION FOR ANY FURTHER 
WORRY ABOUT PICTURE OR YOUR SCREEN PER- 
SONALITY. KINDEST REGARDS 


B. P. SHULBERG. 
Two weeks after this one I received an- 
other telegram. It was from Jesse Lasky 
himself: 


HAVING JUST SEEN KID BOOTS, I HASTEN TO 
CONGRATULATE YOU. PICTURE WILL BE SUCCESS 


AND YOUR PERFORMANCE IS OUTSTANDING AND 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY TO MY MIND YOU HAVE 
ALL QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL SCREEN 


< 





CAREER. KINDEST PERSONAL REGARDS 

Kid Boots opened at the Rialto Theater, 
New York, the first week of October, 1926. 
I was engaged to make a personal appear- 
ance with the picture at $7500 a week. As 
a compliment to me on my screen debut, 
George Olsen and his band insisted on com- 
ing to the Rialto to accompany my num- 
bers. 

I played to a new public, the majority of 
them people who had never seen me on the 
stage because they could not afford the 
Ziegfeld rates. In one material respect I had 
to change my style. For if I improvised 
and varied the program, the same people 
would stay on after each showing instead of 
emptying the house to let in a new crowd. 
It was good for me, but not good for busi- 
ness. 

I finally stuck to a single routine, and 

after that the crowds moved briskly. The 
picture played an entire month at the 
Rialto, which was a record for one’s first 
picture. Kid Boots ranked seventh among 
the first ten hit productions of the year from 
the Famous Players Studio and earned 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
I was reéngaged for another picture. I had 
received only $3000 a week for the first one, 
but for my work in the new one I received 
eight times as much. 


xx 

PECIAL DELIVERY, my second pic- 

ture, was an original story written by 
myself. I had intended to create a more 
human, less hoky vehicle, only sparsely in- 
terspersed with gags. But when the story 
was rewritten for the screen and finally 
produced, everything between laughs was 
cut out, giving the hoppy, hiccupy effect of 
a comic strip or a stale joke book. It was 
one of those sad cases of authorship where 
I saw my brain child get its brains knocked 
out, and I had to be an accomplice to the 
crime. 

One incident will illustrate what hap- 
pened. I had a scene with Mary Carr, who, 
when the final picture unraveled itself from 
the mess, was not even in the film. Mary 
Carr played the mother of a boy who had 
left home and had never written her after 
that. Day after day, as I passed with my 
mail pouch, the old lady would intercept 
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me, asking, ‘‘ Mr. Letter-carrier, anything 
for me?”’ 

“‘No, no word from your Jimmy,”’ I told 
her. 

Tears trembled in her eyes as she turned 
back to her house. One day I resolved to 
bring her a letter from Jimmy. Before ap- 
proaching her doorstep I sat down on an- 
other stoop and wrote a letter to the old 
lady, saying: 

Dear Mother: I'm sorry I ran away from 
home. I've been ill, but I’m well now. Inclosed 
find ten dollars for spending money. Please 
write me care of General Delivery, Scranton, Pa. 


I handed the letter to Mary Carr. She 
opened it while I lingered on to watch her 
emotion. She kissed the letter, took the 
ten-dollar bill with a grateful expression 
and went joyfully into the house. A few 
hours later, passing along the same route, 
I met Mary Carr going to mail a letter. I 
knew it was addressed to her lost son and 
insisted on mailing it for her. From now on 
I would be her lost son. When she left me 
I opened the letter eagerly and read: 


My dear boy: I was so happy to hear from 
you. Keep well. Thanks for sending the ten 
dollars. I know you have sent me many a ten- 
dollar bill, but the postman on our block looks 
like an awful crook. In the future, please send 
money orders. Your loving mother. 


This whole episode was photographed 
and shown in the projection room, where 
it was received with enthusiasm. James 
Cruze, one of our great motion-picture di- 
rectors, happened to be there at the time 
and said it was one of the finest touches he 
had seen in pictures. Yet the whole thing 
was not even shown at the preview, and I 
don’t know why to this day. 

Another serious alteration in the story 
was caused by the Federal authorities. Our 
plot centered about a mail robbery during 
which I, as a rookie postman, accidentally 
captured the robber chief single-handed 
after a series of funny mishaps. This made 
me undeservedly a hero and won me the 
girl to whose hand a fireman and a police- 
man had also aspired. 

It was not until the picture had got well 
under way that we learned the Govern- 
ment would not permit the showing of even 
a comical mail robbery on the screen. Had 
this been discovered before we started to 
shoot the picture, it would have altered all 
our plans, and most probably we would 
have selected a different story altogether. 
But as it stood, it was too late to turn back, 
and instead of the mail robbery we intro- 
duced a bucket-shop broker who used the 
mails to defraud. This switched the pic- 
ture into conventional lines and diminished 
its strength considerably. 

With the story weakened and the human 
element destroyed, we started to gag, and 
almost suffocated. Of the two hundred or 
more gags that we filmed, I liked one par- 
ticularly. Tired of lugging my load of mail 
through the streets and up the stairs, I sud- 
denly paused beside a hurdy-gurdy. I asked 
the organ grinder whether he could play 
Bye-Bye, Blackbird. He churned out the 
tune and I began to sing it. A great crowd 
gathered to see and hear this strange street 
exhibit, and when the people were all as- 
sembled I distributed my mail among them, 
calling the roll from the_letter pile. 

In another scene a big bulldog was sup- 
posed to jump for Frankfurters that I held. 
The trainer was not around that day and 
the assistant had little standing with the 
dog. The bull thought my leg was the 
Frankfurter and dug his teeth into it. The 
wound had to be cauterized—or cantorized, 
as the men on the lot put it. This was the 
only realistic bit in the picture and it hap- 
pened off the screen. 

During the shooting of Special Delivery, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
visited my lot. ‘‘Oh, how we could use 


both of you in this picture!’ I said. But 
they didn’t take the hint. 
Another guest was Morris Gest. ‘‘ You 


might own this production,” I told him. 
‘*How’s that, Eddie?” 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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HOT WATER HEATER 


RIVE in comfort! You get 

clean heat unfailingly —ali 
you want, up to home tempera- 
ture, with a Tropic-Aire Hot 
Water Heater in your car. Its 
welcome warmth comes as soon as 
you “warm up” the engine. Fully 
controlled, simply by turning a lit- 
tle switch on the dash. 


No Fumes ~ No Odors 
No Carbon Monoxide Gas 


S. Pat. Off. 


This hot water heater has no connection 
with the exhaust pipe or manifold. No 
i 


disagreeable fumes, odors or gases—no 


headaches! 


A quiet-running electric 
fan circulates the heat 
throughout the car. The 
motor uses no more cur- 
rent thana tail-light. Sum- 
mer temperature is main- 





Thefan is theThing 


tained regardless of 


weather or speed of car, even while engine 
is idling. Switch-controlled—gives any 
amount of heat or can be shut off entirely. 
Tropic-Aire is installed just back of the 
instrument board entirely out of the way. 
Made for all passenger cars, buses and 
taxicabs. 
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Pat. Nos. 1581761 — 1668490 — 1668491 


For those who don't go South” 


Be ready for the long cold months 
ahead! Your car dealer can supply 
you. Write us for full information, 
giving make and model of car. 


TROPIC ~ AIRE IN. 


1088 RAMSEY STREET N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 
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Fan Shalter Protection 
for your car / 


Water cools first and freezing starts 
at the bottom of your radiator. It’s 
there you need the extra protection of 
Moto-Gard. You can keep the lower 
shutter leaves closed while the upper 
leaves remain open to admit air to 
your engine. 











It always works / 











Triple Service 


Moto-Gard permits the 
close regulation of the wa- 
ter temperature needed for 
efficient motor operation in 
any weather. In average 
winter weather open the 
top leaves and close the 








All Open 


Moto~-Gard 


The Triple Service 
Shutter 


OUR radiator shutter should 
work as smoothly as your car's 
motor because a shutter can be the 
motor’s best friend or worst enemy. 
When you buy a shutter make sure 
it’s a Moto-Gard. For Moto-Gard 
always works, providing unfailing 
motor protection in all weather. 
Moto-Gard has no delicate 
mechanism to get out of order. 
It won't jam or rattle. The leaves 
can’t stick or fly open, letting your 
engine feed on mud and snow. 
You operate it yourself by a turn of 
the dialed thumb screw on the dash. 


And don’t overlook 
these other vital features: 










Indicating 
Dash Control | 


As you turn the nickeled thumb 
screw every degree of opening of the 
shutter, down to 1-32 of an inch, if de- 
sired, is accurately recorded on the 
attractive indicator dash control. No 
effort to operate. 


SIX OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Top Open— | lower. Mild?—open all One-Piece Frame— not riveted, bolted lir-Tight—no ct Re 
Bottom Close a a , . ee or weld ne leoven, 
leaves. Bitter cold?—close Phy... compact, built Con Ae ul yar 
them all—and do the same in appearance posed 
> Tenston Spring—on each side prevents One-Piece Shutter Leaves amy 
when parking. the leaves from rattling from heavy gauge steel | 
All Closed ” » 9 —_ . 7 — , — ; 
EASILY INSTALLED— QUICKLY DETACHED 


Manufactured by The Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 


Moto-Gard 
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LANT running like clock-work. 

Salesmen geared up to the last notch. 
Advertising ringing the bell with every 
insertion . . . And yet the profits sag! 


Are you the victim of rising costs in a 
congested factory district? Are your real 
competitors the neighboring plants that 
vie for your workers, your freight cars and 
terminals ? 


Study the increasing trend of manufac- 
turers to Louisville, logical center of 
distribution to all markets east of the 


Rockies. 


Know the reasons for Louisville’s growing 
ascendency in the low-cost production 
area south of the Ohio... Know why, 
in six years, Louisville added more fac- 
tory workers to its payrolls than any other 
city east of the Mississippi . . . Know 
why, in the same length of time, Louis- 
ville’s manufactured output has doubled. 


LOUI 


The jump 


The question should not be, How long and by 
what devices can a manufacturer survive the 
rising flood of costs in a congested district? 
Rather — What move can be made to at once 
eliminate abnormal costs in production and distri- 
bution and increase profits consistent with volume ? 


Proven, Unembellished Facts of 
Real Value to Industry 
A recently-published book, “LOUISVILLE, 


Center of American Markets’’, presents in sim- 
. » 
ple, straightforward terms basic facts about 











Louisville—logical production center for distribution 
to all important markets east of the Rockies 
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Louisville as the ideal manufacturing center 
for distribution to all important markets. Send 
for it. Louisville Industrial Foundation, 306 
Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 
y 7 ry 

Center of Markets—47% of the population east 
of the Rockies within a radius of 500 miles; 
41.5% of its taxable incomes. 


Low-Priced Power from the largest automatically- 
controlled hydro-electric plant in the world. 


Contented Labor —g7.3% native-born. 


Fast Transportation over eight trunk-line rail- 
roads and river packets. 


Raw Materials of a wide variety easily and 
economically available from outlying districts. 


Acreage Plant Sites at low cost with city tax 
exemption for five years. 


’ y y 


—and a Wonderful Place to Live 


In business and play—in the office and on the links — 
Louisville’s spirit of genial good-fellowship is unmistak- 
ably there . . . Incidentally plenty of golf courses . . . 
congenial clubs . . . river sports . . . excellent roads 
. inspiring scenery . . . a really progressive educa- 
tional system and city government vs And fifteen 
minutes, in your own car, from office to home! 


VILLE 


MARKETS 
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HEN you introduce Sir 

Walter Raleigh to your 
wife, her pipe prejudice ends. 
She ll welcome the pleasing 
mellow fragrance of this milder 
smoking tobacco, And you’// 
welcome the new delight you 
discover in your old familiar 
pipe. Sir Walter’s not only milder 
than most tobaccos, it’s fresher 
—wrapped in gold foil, to pre- 
serve all its fragrance right down 
to the last pipeful in the tin. 


7 LIMITED OFFER ‘i 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does 
not carry Sir Walter Raleigh, 
send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy; 
well be delighted to send you 
without charge a full size tin 
of this milder pipe mixture. 


Dept. S, Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s milder 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

“Tf it goes over, it’s another Miracle! 

During my stay in California I had an 
impulse to play two theaters which belonged 
to a circuit that had turned down Al Lee 
and myself at a salary of three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a week in 1914. This 
time they gladly paid me forty-five hundred 
dollars a week and I didn’t work half as 

hard as in the days with Lee. 

But the years of ceaseless activity on 
the stage, coupled with numberless bene- 
fits that I always played in spare intervals, 
had accumulated their toll of strain and 
fell upon me like an avalanche. As Spe- 


' cial Delivery drew to a close, so did my 


strength. I had been losing weight, could 
not digest properly and suffered from ener- 
vating fatigue. I began to visit doctors 
and read all the magazines in their waiting 
rooms back to 1860. I learned the differ- 
ence between a general practitioner and a 
specialist. I found out that an ordinary 
doctor may treat you for pleurisy and you 
die of a broken leg. But not with a special- 
ist! Whatever he treats you for you die 
from. 

They finally decided it was my tonsils. 
I planned to go to New York for the opera- 
tion. Wallace Beery asked me, “Why 
should you go to New York when you can 
take them out here?’”’ 

“But they’re New York tonsils!”’ I 
argued. 

My condition grew so grave, however, 
that I had them extracted in California. 

Even after that my condition showed 
little improvement. Anticipating the worst, 
I resolved to increase my life insurance, 
and Betty, Will Rogers’ wife, sent a doctor 
to examine me for an additional policy. He 
asked me the usual questions and I gave 
the usual answers. We were getting along 
swimmingly when Ida walked into the 
room. She didn’t know it was an examina- 
tion for insurance and was anxious that the 
doctor should know everything that would 
help him make a correct diagnosis. 

‘Have you been to any doctors re- 
cently?’’ he inquired. 

“‘T haven't been to a doctor in years!”’ 

‘Eddie!”’ my wife exclaimed, surprised. 
I tried to signal her, but the medical ex- 
aminer kept his eyes riveted on mine. 

““Were you ever seriously sick?”’ he con- 
tinued. 

“Never!” 

‘Eddie!’ my wife repeated, this time 
more reproachfully. I began to feel al- 
ternately flushed and chilled. 

‘*Ever have any trouble in your chest?” 
he asked. 

““My chest? Oh, no!” 

Ida could restrain herself no longer 
‘‘Why don’t you tell the doctor about your 
pleurisy?”’ she cried, amazed that I should 
have overlooked such an important fact. 
The doctor stared hard at me. 

“*Ha-ha!”’ I laughed uneasily. ‘‘¢ 
imagine, doc, I forgot that!”’ 

““H’m—h’m!”’ he muttered. 
else the matter with you?” 

“Not a thing! I’m perfect!” 

“Ts that so?’’ Ida was beside herself. 
“Why don’t you tell him about the rash 
that came out on your back, and your bum 
knee? You know—it sometimes snaps out 
of place! And that choking feeling you get 
at night and how tired you are after the 
least exertion and how you can’t sleep and 
what all those big professors said is the 
matter with you!” 

“It’s marvelous how women remember 
these trifles!’’ I said, grinning foolishly. 
““They’re not important, doc.” 

“I wouldn’t say that,”’ said the doc. 

“Is there anything else you’d like to 
know? i 

“IT guess that will do,”’ he observed 
kindly, taking his hat. It did do. I was 
politely rejected. 

When Special Delivery was completed, 
Famous Players wanted me to make a per- 
sonal appearance at its first showing, but 
I thought better of the idea and stayed in 
the background. Later on I overheard a 
mother in front of the theater scolding her 
youngster: “If you don’t stop crying I'll 


"an you 


“Anything 
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take you in to see Eddie Cantor in Special 
Delivery!’’ This threat had a magic effect 


on the child. } 

Nevertheless, the picture made quite a 
hit in Australia. There was no farther 
place it could be sent to. 

The time had come for my return to | 
Ziegfeld. He had wired me that he would | 
do no more Follies shows unless I consented 
to star in the next one. I realized the diffi- 
culty of bearing the full weight of a whole 
revue on my own shoulders, but in con- 
sideration for this, Ziegfeld was willing to 
shorten the term of our contract. If I 
starred in his next Follies he would take a 
year off the agreement, which had three to 
run. The deal was arranged. I lost a year 
from my contract and five from my life. It 
was the hardest individual work I ever did 
in any show. 

On the train coming East, Irving Berlin 
and I laid out the plans for the 1927 Follies. 
For his end of the production Irving Berlin 
received 5 per cent of the gross, which was 
the highest royalty ever paid to a composer 
of musical comedy. It was so high that 
even Berlin was impressed. One day while 
crossing Times Square, a taxicab grazed 
my toes and Berlin pulled me back with 
a jerk. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, Eddie, be careful!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Think of my royalties!"’ 

As is customary in a production like the 
Follies, a large number of extra scenes are 
prepared with the view to eliminating the 
dull ones after a tryout. But in this case 
there didn’t seem to be any dull ones and 
we retained them all. The comedy skits 
furnished a wide range of humor from an 
aviation setting to a bird shop. The two 
sketches that became most popular in New 
York were the Taxicab Scene and the Mayor 
Walker Scene. In fact, there was scarcely a 
musical production after that which did not 
include an impersonation of the mayor. 

The night Colonel Lindbergh attended 
the show I asked him whether in flying over 
Scotland he found the air pockets too tight, 
and when Ruth Elder was in the audience I 
presented her with a key to the city, saying, 
“You will go down in history as the only 
woman who was ever picked up on the 
ocean.” | 

Impromptu situations are the spice of | 
the stage. They have often yielded my | 
best laughs, but in most cases the situation 
arises but once. Thus in the animal-store 
scene, a dog I employed happened to 
scratch himself with his hind paw in a 
strumming motion and I dubbed him 
Ukulele Ike. It was a spontaneous laugh, 
but the next night the dog refused to strum. 

On October 8, 1927, while playing in my 
last Follies, I became a father once more 
My fifth daughter, little Janet, was born 

“What's the idea, Eddie?”’ cried Zieg- 
feld. Even he was flabbergasted not to 
mention myself. 

“It’s for you, Flo,”’ I replied. “I’m 
raising my own Albertina Rasch ballet.” 

Ida suffered severely after the birth of 
Janet and required several blood trans- 
fusions. For some time her life was de- 
spaired of, and after each performance I 
spent the rest of the night by her bedside 
She recovered, and after a long convales 
cence came back to her normal vigor. One 
night I returned home with a diamond 
studded bracelet, the stones set in plati 
num. Fifteen years before, when we were 
engaged, she had gazed at such a bracelet 
in a Fifth Avenue window. It was one of 
those shining, magic wonders floating in a 
world different from hers that she never 
hoped to attain. Now it coiled its gleaming 
warmth about her wrist. She was as de 
lighted as a child. One of Grimm’s fairy 
tales had come true. 

I was on the stage nearly two hours every 
night out of the two and a half. The ordeal 
broke through my thin resistance and I was 
taken with a relapse of pleurisy. While 
playing in Boston I had to quit the 1927 
Follies upon the advice of my physicians 
and submit to a long rest cure. 

I spent six weeks at Palm Springs, Calli- 
fornia, and then went to the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium for another six weeks. My 
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health has been gradually restored and to- 
day I feel as well as ever. On my return 
to New York I set to work on the new Zieg- 
feld musical comedy, Whoopee, based on 
the farce, The Nervous Wreck, by Owen 
Davis. My recent experiences at Battle 
Creek proved valuable training for just 
this type of show. Out there, every time I 
saw a man with a white coat I stuck out my 
tongue and started to undress. 

Whoopee is like a family reunion of many 
of those who helped make Kid Boots a 
ringer. George Olsen and his band are 
with me. Ethel Shutta, who is now Mrs. 
Olsen and already has an Olsen junior, 
plays the leading comedienne rdle, while 
William Anthony McGuire, who wrought 
the book of Kid Boots, is the fashioning 
hand in Whoopee. 

Along with my work in the new show I 
have made a few short subjects for talking 
pictures in the Paramount Studios on Long 
Island. If they are favorably received by 
the public I shall soon do my first long 
talking picture. Between the talking films 
and the new musical play, I shall find a 
happy winter’s work, provided the public 
finds it happy too. 

It is my hope, after these efforts, to en- 
ter the producing field and perhaps appear 
in my first straight play, where I will not 
have to depend on singing or dancing or 
clapping of hands to get my effects, but 
upon the simple ability of acting, which 
maybe I have, after all. 


xXxXT 


INCE our return from Hollywood, we 

live in a rented house at Great Neck, 
Long Island. This is our temporary dwell- 
ing until the time when our own home will 
be erected. It is a spacious, choicely ap- 
pointed cottage with all improvements and 
you can have the lease cheap when our 
own home is ready. There are big grounds 
with a nice white fence all around, a vege- 
table garden and garage space for several 
cars. It is quite the thing for one who has 
lived in a two-room basement on Madison 
Street. 

When we gather at the dinner table we 
are seven—one man among six women. 
They wait until I come down and always 
expect me to surprise them in different 
make-up. I’ve found that little pranks, 
funny notions, queer entrances, set the 
house in a roar and help digestion. Ida 
presses the button under the table and the 
head waitress enters, followed by an assist- 
ant who has another assistant, and so they 
keep on assisting one another. The meal 
begins. There are many courses, enticing 
entrées, soups, roasts, elaborate desserts. 
Our menu changes twice a week—with the 
cook. It is all on a high scale now. But 
Margie doesn't eat. She looks wistful and 
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peers longingly into space. I finally find 
out what is stirring in her soul. She would 
give the meal, the table and the whole place 
along with it for one hot dog. 

The other day, when I was talking to 
Nathan S. Jonas in his home at Great Neck, 
he took an accountant’s report from a 
table. “‘ Here, Eddie,’’ he said, ‘‘is the lat- 
est statement of your finances. It has been 
a struggle for you, but always upward. I 
congratulate you, Eddie. Today you are a 
millionaire.”’ 

I took the statement and gazed at the 
final figure. One million dollars—thanks 
to Nathan S. Jonas and the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. In 1924 I had won the 
first prize in a letter contest conducted by a 
business magazine for the best answer to 
the question: ‘“ What is your bank doing 
for you and your community?” What bet- 


ter answer could I give than this financial | 


statement? The Manufacturers Trust 
Company was awarded the banking-service 
cup and richly merited this distinction. 
Plans are now fully under way for my 
new home. It will cost approximately four 
hundred thousand dollars. The architect 
and workmen are already on the grounds. 
Tunneling for the foundation has begun. 
The other morning I heard loud blasts and 
the harsh clatter of derricks scooping up 
rocks. It disturbed my sleep and I was 
about to swear at the builders. But then I 


making the racket about. 
sleep with a blissful smile. 
The new house will have every improve- 
ment, including ceilings, walls and a 
motion-picture theater. I am still wonder- 
ing about aname. I don’t know whether to 


call my new home The House That Zieg- | 
Built or The Cantor Home for | * 


feld’s Jack 
Girls. 
And now that you have heard the story 
of my life, let me add the final word: It has 
just begun. 
(THE END) 


Nonpartisan 
Statistics 


N AVERAGE of five minutes was spent 
by each of 14,600,172 men buying the 
Hoover or Smith plates to attach to their 
cars; twelve minutes deciding just where on 
the bumper, number-plate holder, tire car- 
rier or radiator to attach them; seven min- 
utes finding the necessary bolts or clamps to 
fasten them; fourteen minutes locating nuts 
of the right size to fit the necessary bolts or 
clamps; and nine minutes making them fast. 
On election day 47 per cent of these men 

will not be able to find time to vote. 

Bill Sykes. 
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And This Deed Will Live in History as ‘‘A Woman's Flight Across the Pacific!’ 
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realized it was my own home they were | snappeda 
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“| could hardly keep from 


reading over his shoulder,” 


He only glimpsed the crisply feminine notepaper as the other man 
took it from its envelope. But it held him. . . and then the look 
of affectionate pride on the man’s face . . . He wondered who he 
was ... who “she” was... 

Yes, some women have a way of transmitting a sense of personal 
daintiness to everything they do and touch. A letter from them is 
like meeting them face to face, for they choose their notepaper as 


painstakingly as they match their gloves and hose. 


Write on Katon’s Highland Linen 
and Your Letters Will Be Correct! 


Modern people now choose their writing papers by a simple rule. 
They select the style of paper which will make the impression 
they want their letters to give. 

Which explains why more and more people use Eaton's High- 
land Linen. For these fine papers come in sizes and styles for the 
various modern occasions. And they cost no more than other papers. 

A whole cyclopedia of valuable facts is packed into the |W 
“Etiquette of Letter-Writing”—a tiny blue book to tuck in eS 
your desk. Send 25¢ for a copy to Eaton, Crane & Pike, 


Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NOW 


Continued from Page 27) 


exist politically on a two-party basis, and 
for no other reason. The designation is 
merely one of custom and convenience. In 
reality, this election is no more and no less 
than the selection of a Chief Executive by 
the stockholders in that tremendous going 
concern, the United States of America, the 
stockholders being the voters; and the 
basis for that selection is the personal, 
mental, educational, practical and experi- 
ential qualifications of the two candidates 
for the place. 

There have been numerous and assiduous 
attempts to put the campaign on other 
grounds, and these have been accompanied 
by all the usual noise and blather of cam- 
paigns, but the basic condition has never 
varied. 

On the one hand there is Hoover; on 
the other there is Smith. The choice is 
limited to those two men. They were well 
known before the conventions. They are 
better known now. 

All this hugger-mugger and hullabaloo 
have made for excitement, have given en- 
tertaining fillips to our greatest political 
event, but the people will go to the polls 
without an appreciable change from the po- 
sitions they took as soon as the candidates 
were Officially designated. 

A certain proportion of us wanted Hoover, 
in as much as it was necessary to change 
Presidents, and a certain proportion wanted 
Smith. Each lot of us got what we wanted. 
Wherefore the matter to be determined is 
whether more of us want Hoover than want 
Smith. There will be a decision on that 
point on November sixth—a decision made 
in a precise and businesslike manner, and 
definitely. 

As the people wanted Hoover as a candi- 
date and wanted Smith as a candidate, 
there must have been underlying reasons 
for these demands. There is no great popu- 
lar demand that does not have its solid 
foundation in a concrete belief. Our 
younger publicists, confused by externals, 
go on the assumption that we are a casual 
and a volatile people, and it may be so, in 
many of our aspects. But there is nothing 
volatile or casual when it comes to electing 
the man to the presidency who seems best 
fitted for the place in the light of the cir- 
cumstances existing. We do that seriously, 
and though the belief on which action was 
taken has sometimes been mistaken, it al- 
ways has been sincere. Furthermore, 
within the range presented by the limita- 
tions of our political systems and machin- 
eries, the election choice usually has been 
the best that could be made. 


The Governor’s Stronghold 


There were, for example, two basic rea- 
sons for the demand for the nomination of 
Smith. The first was the firm belief, based 
on his past political performances, in his 
ability to carry New York State. Thesecond 
was his hostility to prohibition, his out- 
spoken position as a wet. 

It is true that a considerable section of 
his party—the Southern section—consid- 
ered Smith’s wetness as an outstanding 
disability, but the dominant powers in his 
party, as well as the extensive wet section 
of the Democracy, took this Smith wetness 
as a great asset rather than as a political 
liability, and the dry forces in the conven- 
tion, including the South, could not defeat 
Smith for the nomination, or even deter 
him. 

Smith’s strength in New York is not to 
be disputed. He has made five campaigns 
for governor and has won four of them. 
The time he was beaten, in 1920, was the 
year of the phenomenal Harding plurality 
in the state, and even then Smith ran almost 
500,000 votes ahead of Cox, Cox being 
the Democratic candidate for President. 
Four years later, in 1924, Coolidge carried 
New York by nearly 900,000, while Smith 
defeated young Roosevelt for governor by 
about 108,000. These figures and the 


strength he showed in his other campaigns | 


made Smith the idol of the party Demo- 
crats outside of New York, who realize the 
important part that New York State is 
going to play in the coming election, and 


there was small question of his nomination | 
after his successful run for governor against | 


Ogden Mills in 1926. 

As Smith is a New York City man and a 
Tammany man, it is but natural that his 
great strength is in the metropolis. Tam- 
many operates in New York City, and when 





Tammany operates, it operates. Tammany | 
wasn't interested in Cox or in Davis, the | 


Democratic presidential candidates in 1920 
and 1924, but Tammany is interested in 
Smith in 1928—vitally. Smith is Tam- 
many’s own, and Tammany is going the 
extreme limit for Smith this year. This local 
boy will make good on election day in New 
York City if Tammany can bring about 
that Tammany result. 

New York is voting by machine this year 
in most, if not all, of the metropolitan pre- 
cincts. Machine voting, though compara- 
tively new in New York City, is no new 
thing in other localities. The machines 
have been used for years elsewhere. Also 
they have been scrutinized and investigated 
by gentlemen in politics who were not so 
much concerned over the accuracy of the 


vote cast as they were over obtaining a ma- | 


jority of said votes. 

But it is not to be expected that in this 
election anyone would utilize the well- 
known rubber band, for example, or adopt 


} 


the expedient of registering Democrats as | 


Republicans in complaisant districts in | 


order that the election judges might be se- | 


lected with due regard to their unanimity 
of opinion as to what the dials of the ma- 
chine show. 


North of the Harlem 


Though Smith’s implicit Tammany ad- | 
herence is without doubt an enormous asset | 
it isn’t so helpful as it | 


in New York City, 
might be north of the Harlem River or else- 
where in the country. The Tammany ‘soys, 
all excited over having a presidential candi- 
date of their very own, may have figured 





on upstate New York as a depressant. In- | 


deed, that 600,000 plurality for Smith in 


the metropolis they are striving for on | 


election day shows they have so figured, 
but it looks as if they did not gauge the 
rest of the country correctly. 
that Tammany is considered a benevolent 
organization in some sections of Chicago, 
say, and in a few other thickly populated 
centers, but there are other—and numer- 
ous-——sections that have grave doubts on 
the matter, other sections that do not 
believe it. 

Engaging and interesting a candidate as 


It is likely | 


Governor Smith may be, the fact still re- | 


mains he is a representative of Tammany. 
And Al Smith always stands by his friends, 
as he has told us often himself and as his pub- 
licity makers have dinned at us incessantly. 
A wonderful and taking characteristic. 

What greater, closer or more deserving 
friends can a man have than those who 
have turned out year after year and elected 
him to office and kept him on the pay roll 
with practical continuity almost all his 
life? 

Smith was a gigantic figure before the 





depressed Democracy after the crushing | 


defeat of Davis in 1924, and Tammany 
shrewdly, elaborately and ingeniously built 
him up to even greater proportions in the 


years between the Madison Square Garden | 


fiasco and the Houston convention. Here, 
so all the press notices and delegate induce- 
ments said, is the boy who has New York 
in his vest pocket, who can carry that im- 
perial commonwealth at any and all times. 
Here is the brave broth of a lad who abso- 
lutely will gather in New York’s forty-five 
electoral votes. And they said some other 
things not particularly material at this 
time. 
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Rutland Patching Plaster, your wall is 
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that will last as long as the wall itself. It 
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The Democrats outside New York were 
dazzled by this. They saw in Smith the 
medium for a return to power, and not- 
withstanding the protests of the South, 
where every Democratic candidate for 
President must get the electoral votes, 
they nominated Smith without thinking 
much of the Tammany appendage. Tam- 
many was crafty. The New York delegates 
to Houston, where the final work was to be 
done, were not typical Tammany delegates. 
They were carefully selected, hand-picked 
New Yorkers, chosen to dissipate the Tam- 
many idea, to obliterate the Tammany 
aroma, to give Tammany social class. They 
went so far as to discourage the playing of 
the Smith rallying song, The Sidewalks of 
New York. However, all these nifty del- 
egates were Tammany just the same. 


The Rallying Cry 


And Smith was nominated. And the 
campaign progressed. And Tammany could 
not stay under cover. Wherefore a lot of 
people outside of the metropolis subject 
to the Smith dazzlement began to become 
undazzled. 

Moreover, it began to be bruited about 
that there are a great many voters in New 
York State not domiciled in the metropolis 
and voting elsewhere, and that with these, 
outside Tammany control, the idea of Al 
Smith running for governor of New York is 
one thing and Al Smith running for Presi- 
dent of the United States is distinctly an- 
other. This brought about a situation 
wherein, notwithstanding Tammany’s en- 
deavorings in New York City, New York 
State, as a whole, was taken out of the 
genial governor’s vest pocket and laid on 
the table in full view of the voting public. 

There is where it is at the moment of 
writing. Governor Smith’s chances of 
carrying New York State with Tammany 
for him are no better than Herbert Hoover's 
chances of carrying it with Tammany 
against him. Upstate New York has ex- 
actly the same thought about Tammany 
that the Mississippi Valley and other sec- 
tions of the country have, and that thought 
does not contemplate a Tammany man in 
the White House. The folks back in the 
sticks, as the New Yorkers say, cannot vis- 
ualize that. That is distinctly a nonhick 
proposition. They are against it, as will be 
seen. 

Leaving the Smith asset of carrying New 
York whenever he wishes to in doubt, where 
it is, we come to the second principal claim 
made for him—his wetness. This was a 
great and successful rallying ery for Smith 
in the campaign for his nomination. Here 
was a man, avowedly a wet and a dripping 
one, who was a candidate for President, and 
it stood to reason—to wet reason—that if 
this man was nominated the wet era would 
begin immediately. Here was the outstand- 
ing figure who would abolish the Eighteenth 
Amendment and bring back drink to this 
proscribed land. Here were lush and liquid 
times to be had by the mere election of 
Smith, the wet, who would see to it that 
liquor flowed freely everywhere as soon as 
he was inaugurated. It was a happy pros- 
pect, and all the wets lined up behind 
Smith, and Smith was nominated. 

That was last June. Since that trium- 
phant moment the huzzas of the wets have 
dwindled to an occasional moist murmur 
that ‘“‘anyhow, Al means well,” and all 
vigor has gone out of the wet crusade, 
though not because the wets are any less 
wet than they have been. 

The valiant Smith, faced with a platform 
insisting that the Eighteenth Amendment 
shall not be abrogated, was compelled to 
take recourse in a suggestion of another 
amendment in the original amendment per- 
mitting the states to go into the liquor busi- 
ness if they so decided—a tentative and 
indecisive proposition. 

But it was the best the wet Mr. Smith 
could do, however disappointing to the 
people who imagined that his election would 
bring a release from prohibition. It was 
the only way he could deal with the situa- 
tion for two reasons. The first is because he 
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is a politician and realizes that his party 
has as many drys in it as wets—and prob- 
ably more. The second is because, not- 
withstanding his wet principles, he, as a 
candidate for President, has no other 
ground on which to stand of solid and 
enduring nature. Whatever his sympa- 
thies or predilections, his facts were not at 
hand. 

The fundamental truth about prohibition 
in this country is that it is exactly what 
Mr. Hoover said it is in his speech of ac 
ceptance—‘‘a noble experiment.’’ The ex 
cesses and abuses of it prove little as to the 
vital value of the principle itself, and the 
ethical claims of its proponents are of small 
value when the problem is taken into con- 
sideration in all its national aspects. 

There is no consensus of opinion on pro- 
hibition in this country. There is no definite 
knowledge of the matter as a whole, and 
not much concerning its various phases. 
It is not yet beyond the experimental stage, 
and whatever may be its flagrancies or its 
merits, until there is a definite and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the entire problem, 
coupled with a national determination to 
act nationally as regards the continuation 
or abandonment of it, there can be no 
adequate political or economic decision re- 
garding it. 

If Governor Smith did not know this 
and possibly he did not—before he was 
nominated, he soon found it out after he 
was nominated. He was in a tight place. 
Avowedly the candidate of the wets, and 
especially of the extreme wets, before his 
nomination he said nothing and did nothing 
to discourage the extreme wet view that if 
he was nominated and elected, prohibition 
would be banished and liquor come back to 
a place in the ordinary merchandising of 
the country. 

There he was, with a wet situation that 
demanded the supernatural and a party 
situation that demanded the political. He 
had to take the political. So he hedged. 
That was all he could do. He made as 
brave a show as he could in sticking to his 
wet reputation, but when the wets came to 
analyze what he said they found that they 
could thank him for nothing. He had noth- 
ing to propose that brought the legaliza- 
tion of liquor anywhere within the immedi- 
ate future. The only way he could get out 
was by proposing a plan that would keep 
the country constitutionally dry but allow 
the states to be legally wet if their voters so 
decided. The great wet straddled. He 
begged the question. He offered a solution 
that would be impossible of realization, even 
if he had eight years in the White House. 


The Amphibious Candidate 


It was a depressing situation. The im- 
mediately wet contingent was left with 
only half a leader. The Democratic drys 
were shooed away from their principles 
Instead of being a dominant issve in this 
campaign, prohibition became a secondary 
issue, because, in the very nature of the 
present condition, politically, prohibition 
can only be talked about and not acted 
upon. Smith, the hope and leader of the 
wets, went as far as he could, and that was 
only a little way. He took a faltering step 
instead of striding boldly out in front with 
the banner of booze in his hand. 

Thus the second outstanding reason for 
his nomination and for his support—one 
of the two greatest reasons for his selection 
at Houston—evaporated. The wets soon 
began to realize that Smith offered them 
nothing to assuage their thirsts but a tenta- 
tive plan that could not become operative, 
if ever, until after a long term of years 
devoted to inquiry into prohibition in all 
its aspects, education of the people to the 
value of the Smith substitute, which has no 
support save his assertion of it, and the 
laborious legalization of the plan over a 
dry sentiment that would still remain ag- 
gressive and determined. 

As Tammany might phrase it, Smith 
threw ’em down. He didn’t live up to his 
advance notices. That he couldn’t makes 
no difference. The point is that he didn’t 
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And the wets went back to their former 
| political affiliations. Not all, of course. 
| The fanatical wet is even more fanatic 
| than the fanatical dry. Some stuck to 
Smith in loving memory of the days when 
he was sopping instead of expedient. But 
| from the wet viewpoint, from the angle of 
| those who worked for Smith before Houston 
| and nominated him at Houston, and gave 
| loud ringing cheers when he sent his tele- 
| gram to Joe Robinson because of all it was 
claimed Smith would do for wetness, from 
the viewpoint of those who hoped for open 
bars openly arrived at on March 5, 1929, 
| Smith became a washout as soon as he 
made his acceptance speech. 

Wherefore the closing days of the cam- 
paign find the great leader Smith rapidly 
drying out under his political necessities 
and in the position of having pleased neither 
the wets nor the drys; which does not con- 
cern the drys, for they expected nothing, 
and is heartbreaking to the wets, who 
pinned all their fervent wet hopes on him. 
Also the situation will serve to emphasize 
the fact that this country, whatever it may 
be physically or operatively or otherwise, is 
dry politically—a fact which will be demon- 
strated to the added chagrin of those numer- 
ous thirsty citizens who felt that Governor 
Smith would bring about the wet mil- 
lennium. 

The two basic reasons for the nomination 
of Governor Smith, as stated, were the 
Tammany insistence, echoed by Demo- 
cratic politicians all through the country, 
that he can carry New York, and the wet 
insistence that in him all the antiprohibition 
sentiment in this country, whether extreme 
wet, moderate wet or moist, found a brave 
and upstanding champion. Primarily for 
these reasons, Smith was nominated at 
Houston, and how these reasons have 
worked out has been set forth herein. 


The Question of Qualifications 


This brings us back to the first proposi- 
tion, which is that the result of this cam- 
paign, coming down to the real decision of 
it, will rest on the personal, mental, edu- 
cational, practical and experiential quali- 
fications of the two candidates for the 
presidency. There have been side issues, 
calumnies, scandals hinted at, derelictions 
whispered about, fierce battlings over re- 
ligion, and this and that, but, all in all, the 
decision of the Republicans that they 
wanted Hoover and the decision of the 
Democrats that they wanted Smith, both 
popular, have now merged into a decision 
soon to be rendered, and that decision, 
while taking stock here and there of the 
side issues, will be made on the two men as 
men and as men fitted for the presidency. 

The Republicans present Herbert 
Hoover. The Democrats present Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. Bothstarted as poor boys, 
Smith on the East Side of New York and 
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Hoover in a village in Iowa. Their com- 
parative careers are familiar to every Amer- 
ican, or should be. Smith went into Tam- 
many politics at an early age, and after 
holding various political jobs, became a 
state legislator, speaker of the assembly 
and finally governor of New York, to which 
position he has been elected four times and 
for which he was defeated once. 


Hoover worked his way through college, | 


became an engineer, engaged in great under- 
takings in all parts of the world, and since 
the war began has had a notable career in 
public affairs, including nearly eight years 
as Secretary of Commerce, where he has 
been in close touch with fhe business needs 
of this country both at home and abroad. 
Smith’s larger public experience has been 
entirely along the lines of political state 
government, while Hoover’s public experi- 
ence not only has comprehended interna- 
tional affairs of the first magnitude but 
has included national government as well. 
There is no need to go into details. Those 
are well known. Hoover is a national and 
international administrator. Smith is a 
state administrator. The presidency is a 
national and an international office. 


From Present Indications 


The need of this country is not for a man 
skilled in the administration of the affairs 
of one of forty-eight states, however capable 
he may be in his state’s affairs, and is for 
a man who has knowledge of the affairs 
not only of all the states but of the rest of 
the world as well, and the relations of each 
state to the others and of all states to all 
other nations. The need of the country is 
not for a politician, which is what Governor 
Smith is, and is for a business man who 
knows the relations of government to busi- 
ness and the relations of business to govern- 
ment on which our present prosperity 
depends. 

The great problem before the United 
States at this time is not a wet or dry prob- 
lem, not a farm problem, not any other sort 
of problem that comes within our political 
or social scheme, save as those problems 
relate to the whole, and is the maintenance 
of the prosperity we now have, and its ex- 
tension and protection for years to come. 
This is the acute and imperative concern of 
every American. It is the paramount neces- 
sity in our Government. It is the prime 
requisite for our forthcoming President. 

There is every indication that the Amer- 
ican people understand this. There is every 
indication that this was behind the im- 
pelling popular demand for the nomination 
of Herbert Hoover at Kansas City. There 
is every indication that this sentiment has 
been growing and solidifying throughout 
this campaign. And, finally, there is every 


indication that Herbert Hoover will be 
elected President of the United States on 
November sixth. 
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ONCE AGAIN LUMBER TRIUMPHS! VACATION CROWDS THRONG NEW BOARDWALK AT OCEAN CITY, N. J It WAS READY ON TIME 
ith tl Speciali 
~ —with the help of these Lumber Specialists 
YWANTED! A new boardwalk in : 
hurry. 
This was the problem that confronted in consultation. Plans were analyzed lo all manufacturers, shippers, carriers, THESE 13 great manufacturers 
, . , . : associations affiliated with the Na 
William H. ¢ ollisson, Jr. ( ivil Engineer tests were made. builders and others, a unique service tional Association maintain service 
of Ocean ( itv, N. d., early last spring. “We selected wood for the dec ag is now offered. organizations applying to the particu 
. . : ’ “6 - lar species of lumber they represent 
Vacation days were just ahead . . . and said Mr. Collisson, “because it was the It's a new type of consulting service, and colr@aate with the ¢encrat 
the new boardwalk must be completed only material that would meet our rigid sponsored and developed by the National technical service of the national staff 
in time for summer crowds. requirements Lumber Manufacturers Association and California Redwood Association 
“ » . San Francisco, Calif 
The question was . . . what kind of We ge used lumber for the form its 13 great affiliated associations. California White & Sugar Pine Manu 
. > material, consisting F 425.000) boare ‘ , : iin Calif . . 
material to use. For speed?’ For perma : \ T ng of 425 ' rourd It places at your disposal a group of a are 
nence? For economv? For foot comfort 2 feet. ood forms were used because of trained men men long schooled in ee, Seen. eae 
7 : a the Ss weed of erection net essary, namely 4 } > } . ' 4 , ' Norfolk, Va — 
Specialists of the National Lumber oe itis the use of lumber and wood technology Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu 
. 60 feet wide by 600 linear feet per day TI Itant ser fae ins tc Beall facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis 
Manufacturers Association were called ia Jae ese Consultants may be able to help Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa 
Phese wood forms were more eco- you improve your product. They may active; amianearetis, Mine. 
nomical than any other type on save you money in lumber-handling co ttgoctation, Jacksonville, Fis 
this parti ular job each form was used mie thods wy me gh omg — 
° a , es oas umbermea's Association 
six times. Douglas fir Seattle, Wast 
. The Vo may work out production econ Western Pine Waantacturers Associa 
eh © ag: » strates ; : tion, Portland, Or« 
I hus once again wood de mon trate oies, or evolve more satisfac tors National Association of Wooden Box 
ror : > s sef ‘ . . Manufacturers, Chicago, ttl 
its supt rrority as the mo t u eful and rie thods of shi ping vour goods. British Columbia Lumber and Sh 
: 1 of all build t | PI ‘ Manufacturers A iutio 
> § universal of all building materials, x , eos gE” epee 
ve Wherever lumber enters vour business Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa 
"San fae these lumber authorities can help tion, Chicago, IM 
“s »*y i ; s vou. Assisting this lumber service are the 
y f 4 , National-American Wholesale Lumber 
— ( lip the coupon below for inter Association and the British Columbia 
x esting booklets deseribing lumber—and Loggers Association 
; this spec ial service 











The Ocean City Boardwalk during construc 
tion. Note the lumber used for concrete forms 
At the right the completed Boardwalk 
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| SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Q. And lest perhaps some of the dumb 
public may think that ‘“convalescing”’ 
means getting married, in what other way 
may this heading be written? A. Glad 
You Are Getting Well. 

Q. What is meant by This Gladsome 
Day? A. Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, 
or any day on which a wedding or a birth- 


| day can occur. 


Q. All days, then, are gladsome days, are 
they not? A. All except those on which a 
funeral can take place. 

Q. What are such days called? A. This 
Hour of Sorrow. 

Q. How should messages be sent? A. 
On wings of song. 

Swift as the 


Q. And if they had, what is it which new 
words couldn’t mean more than? A. The 
old, old wish. 

Q. Namely? A. Merrie Christmas 
Happy New Year—A Joyful Easter Day 
for You and Yours—Many Happy Re- 
turns—Oh, if You Would Be My Valentine! 

—Al Graham. 


Buffalo Bill 


“The Department of the Interior is of- 
fering to dispose of surplus buffalo. Any 
person receiving a buffalo will have to pay 
in advance the cost of capturing, crating 
and transporting it, which amounts to ap- 
proximately seventy dollars.” 


Q. How swift is that? A. 
flight of the bluebird. 
Q. Would it be considered permissible to EVENTY dollars pays for its cap- 
mention any other bird? A. Kiddest thou ture. 
me now, brother? Seventy! Yes, but think of the rapture 
Q. What kind of friends are best? A. Of owning a buffalo; then the crating, 
Old. Too, is included. Neighbors hating 
Q. In mentioning this fact, is it well to And envying you! What a grand 
make some reference to the forget-me-not? sensation! 
A. Yes, very well. Nothing extra for transportation 
Q. And to what else? A. To auld lang Until you get it; then express. 
syne. But though they're heavy, you'll confess 
Q. Have new words ever been found with That what you've paid for such a thrill 
which to give the greeting? A. Certainly Isn’t too big a buffalo bill! 
not. Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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graphs that make sales. Call 
on him! 
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entists gave aid freely 
to perfect these 


TOOTH 


P ro-phy-lac-tic BRUSHES 


M. IDERN dental science 


now shows the way to even better 





= 


tooth brushes. Pro-phy-lac-tie, 
working closely with periodontists, 
dentists and dental clinics, has per- 
fected three new brushes. 

All are different. All are new. 
One exactly suits the form and 
condition of your dental arch 
(teeth and gums). 

These three new Pro-phy-lae-tie 
Brushes make it easy for you to 
choose a brush that you'll like to | 


use. And a brush that you can be 





sure will clean and polish your 
teeth perfectly. Your mirror helps you choose your Pro-phy-lac-tir 


Though different in shape and 


size, all new Pro-phy-lae-tic 


: aa Give your teeth this ONE chance 


| nig l any extra attention on your part you 


can give your teeth and gums a new sensation 


Brushes are alike in quality. All 


have specially selected and blended 











Pro-phy-lac-tic bristles. Bristles 


all Pro phy lac-tic Brushes are this class, we make the Oval Pro-phy-lae-ti 


that stay alive. that are firmly 4 ‘i, of cleanliness and health. It won't cost you any 
anchored to the brush handle. m » extra money either. Just glance into your mirror 
. 2 a { 
Handles now come in new, trans- $ If your face and mouth, like most, are full-formed 
: : Ss s dental ¢ ec i rt =). ve brush 
parent Po ne super-polished. c o is your dental arch (teeth ind gums). The bru 
ae 3 : 3 that suits you best is the Tufted Pro-phy-lac-ti 
Made with just the proper balance — . 
ee oo . 2» c \ smaller face and mouth indicate a smaller det 
and rigidity. Extra strong. And 2 ~— : 
; 7 e — tal arch. For those whose mirror places them 
€ 3 


made in a modern, sanitary, Amer- SR AE EE Ne eee EN ee 


ican factory. quire a still different type of brush — the Masso 


— , © P hy-l ( ’ +} 
Whichever Pro-phy-lae-tie you ro-phy-tactic. Uhoose and use thie 
° . . o speck rts a wultis re te aer, 
choose, know that it is scientifi- pecial brush if your gu ndet 
lly des; 7 | receding if your teeth lack vitality 
. signed « - ade. 
c ) = ignes aK 1onest ) mace Suits all sizes of arcl Dual-action 


it massages as it leans 


Your choice depends upon your 


own preference, upon your own i 
‘ 2 


: fii 
he 
as 


dental needs. Sold at all drug- Only Pro-phy-lac-tie Brushes 


can have this quality bristle 


gists’ in world-famous yellow box. 
Priced as always... 500c. Pro-phy- 
FOR over torty vears this business has beet 


one of the world’s largest buve 


lac-tic Brush Company. Florence. 
Mass., U.S. A. Pro-phy-lac-tic Always sold in the 


brushing bristle A special grade, the 





Brush Co. (Canada ) Ltd., Montreal. ames  tedi tae cea ta, tor tame cen “daa 
Bristle” because th was the grade 
. ry. yur brosthe-buy sought out and demance 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes | Wel he "Prosphy-lac-tie Bristle” that 
~ M t Kc 


different in shape and size............ alike in quality 
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"4 Elly from the 
Valley of the Wash-tub 


A“ Gart-ey used to travel the dreary road 
that leads up from the Valley of the Wash- 
tub and on to Nowhere. Alice was a modern 
woman who managed her home ina modern way 
—but she did not know the truth about the 
modern laundry . . . . Since the day Alice visited 
the various departments of an up-to-date laundry 
she realizes why laundry-washed clothes really 
last longer and how laundry washing guards 
the health of her family. She is convinced, too, 
that laundry-washed clothes with nine to twelve 
complete changes of filtered raénsoft water are ab- 
solutely clean. And finally, with a little pad-and- 
pencil figuring, Alice found, as you will find, 
that laundry washing actually costs less money! 


A Service for Every Family Budget 


TWH THER you supervise the !aun- of services to meet every family need.“ 
| dress at home, or send clothes All-troned work, partially-ironed work, |} 
o%}]) out to questionable quarters, you will and a plan which returns clothes damp || 
du 


find that modern laundries offer free- for ironing are a few individualized || 
Ldom from work and worry in a variery services available at laundries today 
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ntallible 


Soa ‘ ; T 
Pres and tarts . . .« made with Pet Milk are 
irresistible. They tempt any appetite, picase any 
palate. They never fail. 







The peculiar richness of Pet Milk makes the result 
certain. It is more than twice as rich as ordinary milk 
But beyond that: It 1s homogenized —the fat globules 
broken into tiny particles so that the cream never 
separates. Every drop of Pet Milk is uniformly rich 
with a smooth, sure richness which 
and texture that 1s unique. 
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Not only in pies, but in custards and puddings 
in all vour cooking—vou’'ll get the same desirable 
results. Cream soups made with Pet Milk have 
incomparable, smooth richness. Creamed vegetables 
are a new delicacy when this extraordinary milk is 







used. Wherever you need milk or cream, Pet Mi: 
will serve the need and make food which tastes 
better—which 1s better. 

FRUIT CREAM rARTLET 










l cup Pet Milk ! cup flour 
I 2 Cup water ly cup sugar 

; evgs 1 te aspoon Vanilia 
l 






2» teaspoon salt 


Scald Pet Milk and water in doul bye B 






whites with 4 tab 





Let us send you our free booklets . . . tellin 
about Pet Milk —how it will give vou better food at 


~ 


vy you more 






less cost and with greater convenience. 
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to do 





ound a better way 
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Duich- working Si uper Suds makes her china 
sparkle without wiping 


ODERN speed at last for the old, slow task of dish- 
washing! 
good news to housewives everywhere. 

This new soap is called Super Suds. It is soap in the 
amazing form of tiny, fragile beads . . . beads so tissue- 
thin that they dissolve instantly and completely when 
water touches them. 

Every woman knows how important it is to have 
Old- 


fashioned bar soap, chips, flakes and powders have 


a soap that dissolves quickly and completely. 


good soap in them. The trouble with them is their 
form, which keeps them from dissolving instantly. 
Super Suds is entirely different in form from these. 
It is four times thinner than chips—thinner than any 
soap ever made before. The result is that 

Super Suds does your work faster; no 

soap is wasted; there is no uncertainty 

in your methods. 


Makes dishwashing easier 


Put one to three tablespoons of Super 
Suds in your dishpan, depending on the 
hardness of the water. Turn on hot water. 


DUA ASSES AAA AAR AAR 





Instantly all the soap is in solution. 
Full, creamy suds on top...and down 


Pe 
a.) 
below. where the real work is done, if = 





active under-water suds that loosen 
grease and food particles instantly. 


Then —a quick hot rinse. Every 


clothes. 


trace of soap flows away with the hot ya 
P) 4 iS wes 


water. A touch of the towel brings a 
new lovely gleam to silver, sparkling 


shafts of light to glassware. China dries sparkling bright. 
Faster in washtubs, too 


Put one to three teacups of Super Suds in tub or wash- 
ing machine. Then—hot water. Instantly —the live, 
active under-water suds go to work. Be- 
cause Super Suds all goes into suds, it 
rinses out more easily, saves time. Be- 
cause it rinses out perfectly, colors come 
out sharp and clear, white things actually 
look whiter and lovelier than ever be- 
fore. Try Super Suds for your washing 
this week 
any grocers—a giant box for only 10c. 


and for dishes every day! At 


pW™A DARD BAR DY PB QB PR AQ AY ®Y ”?Y 


No more soap stains... 
. Saves one rinsing... 


Clothes whiter... Quick, strong suds. 


Gentle on 


saves 


a whiter, sweeter wash. 
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